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Nectanebo, Pharaoh and Magician 


AME deals capriciously with the Pharaohs. ‘Ramessu’ and 
‘Tutmes’ have become household words of drawing-room 
science, but even Egyptologists sometimes fail to recognise the name 
of Nectanebo. Yet there was a time when the fame of this last 
of the native Pharaohs, who knew all the art of magic, was in all 
men’s mouths :— 
Egipte by eritage entred hee never, 
He wonne it by witchcraft for ywis he was knowe—! 
and story-tellers alike on the Ganges and the Thames told how he 
lost his high estate and what strange fortune befell him thereafter. 
In fifty various tongues the legend of Nectanebo was everywhere 
and always the same, for it had a common Greek original, which 
remained unimproved until the fourteenth century; and it passed 
in the Dark Ages for sober, serious history, as indeed did all the 
Fable of Alexander. The Byzantine chroniclers of the decadence ? 
gravely assert that the Egyptian, not Philip, was the father of 
Alexander the Great; and this belief seems to have been held 
seriously from the time of the Emperor Constantius until the 
fourteenth century. The first denial of so piquant a scandal is 
to be found in French. Albéric de Besangon is moved to repudiate 
indignantly the popular tale : 
Dicunt alquant estrobatour 
quel reys fud filz d’encantatour : 
mentent fellon losengetour ; 
mal en credreyz nec un de lour, 
qu’anz fud de ling d’emperatour 
et filz al rey Macedonor.® 
' Romance of Alisaunder, Early Eng. Text Soc., 1867. 


? E.g. Syncellus, Glycas, John Malala, and the author of the Chronicon Pascale. 


* Albéric de Besancon, stanza 4, edited by P. Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la 
littérature francaise du moyen dge, i. 3 (1886). 
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But the English appetite for impropriety was less scrupulous, and 
we find Thomas of Kent and the author of a farrago of fact and 
fable, preserved only in a manuscript at Oxford,‘ publishing the 
old libel unashamed. 

Here is the common story in brief. Nectanebo, ‘after whom 
Egypt fell from its great honour,’ was the greatest of magicians. 
Did an enemy sail against him, he would pour water into a 
cauldron and fashion him little ships of clay, and as these fared, 
so fared the fleet of the foe; so he reigned long in peace. One day, 
however, came tidings of a great cloud of barbarians, and the king 
resorted to his usual device; but, lo! the old gods appeared at the 
helm of the mimic vessels, and Nectanebo knew that the end of the 
kingdom of Egypt was at hand. Thereupon he shaved his hair 
and beard, took money in his hand, and came to Pellain Macedonia 
(but William of Palerne says he fled first to Ethiopia); and his 
people consulted Serapis and were assured that he would come 
again to them, not old but young, and put all his enemies under 
his feet. And this oracle was graven on the pedestal of his statue. 

In Pella he lived awhile as an astrologer and prophet, and his 
fame was noised abroad until at length it reached Queen Olympias, 
and she came to consult him about her absent lord and hope of off- 
spring. Having been convinced of the magician’s power by means 
of a casket, she is led to believe that she will be visited that night 
by the god Ammon; and in a dream it comes to pass. Proud 
and happy, the Queen prays the astrologer that the visitation may 
be repeated, and he bids her be of good courage and await the god. 
His heart, however, was full of lust and guile, and he decked himself 
with the horns and garb of Ammon, and deceived the Queen, and 
she became great with child. In due course her time was fulfilled, 
and amid thunders and lightnings and with a mighty cry she gave 
birth to a boy, whom no one doubted to be son of Philip except 
Philip himself. The care of the boy was given to Nectanebo the. 
prophet, and years passed by. Now it chanced one day that the 
tutor and the pupil walked by the edge of a cliff, and the spirit 
moved Nectanebo to prophesy that Alexander should kill his own 
father. The boy turned in wrath on the prophet and hurled him 
over the cliff, but, hearing, as Nectanebo fell, the words ‘ Thou art 
my son,’ scrambled distracted to the foot of the crag and was taught 
with Nectanebo’s dying breath the true story of the visitation of the ~ 
Queen. Thereupon he took up his father’s corpse and brought it to 
Olympias and related the magician’s story, and with all honour 
they laid in a Macedonian grave the Egyptian whose Macedonian 
son was to lie one day in Egypt. 

So in outline runs the tale of Nectanebo. Fill it up with flying 
dragons and all manner of marvels, and you have the last of the 

* Douce MS. 299, in the Bodleian Library. 
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Pharaohs as our forefathers heard of him at village junketings and 
by tavern fires in the fourteenth century. They never thought 
of the magician as a real king who lived and reigned in the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., nor would such a reflexion have 
interested them in the least had it occurred. And now in the 
nineteenth century we have forgotten all about the magician, but 
record in our dreary annals of ancient Egypt that one Nekhtneb, 
who took the royal namé Kheper-ka-Ra, which a greater king of the 
twelfth dynasty had borne two thousand years before, established 
his throne towards 862 B.c. and, being defeated by the Persians 
about the year 345,° vanished into Ethiopia, and was the last of 
the native Pharaohs. 

What manner of man was this king? Like all his predecessors, 
lords of a land where literature hardly existed, Nectanebo is per- 
sonally almost unknown and his annals are obscure. The veil has 
been lifted indeed from his life for a moment by a contemporary 
Athenian, and by two Greek chroniclers of later days. Xenophon 
comes upon him at the close of the career of his hero, Agesilaus, 
when, for the first time in history, a Spartan king was fighting 
other men’s battles for hire; and Plutarch encounters him in like 
manner,-opening with a pretty story of the first interview of the 
envoy of Pharaoh Tachos with the redoubtable Spartan—how 
Agesilaus was found sitting on the grass eating a homely salad, 
and awoke such contempt in the Egyptians by his plain living, his 
short stature, and his limping leg, that Tachos broke faith and gave 
him only a minor command in his war of revolt against Persia. 
They knew not, or cared not, that thirty years before the Spartan 
had shaken the Persian dominion in Asia Minor to its foundations, 
and had been stayed only by dissensions at home from marching to 
Susa. But Agesilaus, muttering that he would prove a lion yet, 
had his revenge when Egypt rose behind Pharaoh under Nekhtneb, 
son of the viceroy, and part of the army of Syria declared for the 
pretender. Agesilaus declared for the latter and played a chief part 
in setting him securely on the throne of Egypt. At first, however, 
this new Pharaoh knew his man no better than his predecessor, 
and persisted in contempt; until, a last descendant of the Men- 
desian dynasty having shown himself in the east of the Delta, 
the Spartan proved himself at Tanis a very scourge of war. 
Nectanebo doubted no longer: he loaded Agesilaus with favours, 
and put him at his own right. hand.* We are told that, on the 
Spartan’s recommendation, the Egyptian received the Greek as- 
tronomer, Eudoxus, and introduced him to the priests, and, when 
his throne was secure and Agesilaus would return to Sparta, was 

5 The demotic chronicle of Paris (extracts published by E. Revillout in Rev. 


Egypt. 1880-5) assigns to Nectanebo II a reign of eighteen years in all. 
® Diog. Laert. viii. 8, 87. 
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lavish in giving. But it was not fated that the old hero should 
revisit his fatherland in life, for he died on the march to Cyrene, 
where his troops were to have embarked, and it was his corpse only, 
lapped in wax, that was borne back to hollow Lacedaemon. 

Thenceforward we know little of Nectanebo’s reign until its 
closing scene, merely the bare fact that, with the aid of a mercenary 
Greek army led by a Spartan and an Athenian, he held his own 
against successive attempts by the Persians to regain their lost 
dependency. At last, however, after some eighteen years, the 
Great King of Susa put forth his full strength and came with all 
his royal train’ and a greatly superior force to the eastern frontier 
of Egypt. Skirting the walls of Pelusium with its garrison 
of five thousand Greeks, he advanced to the Pelusiac Nile and 
there found Nectanebo in a strong position, with a fleet on the 
river and twenty thousand Greeks and more Libyans and Egyptians 
holding the fords. Diodorus tells us that the Egyptian’s army was 
good, but Pharaoh, though stout-hearted, a poor general at best. 
The Argive mercenaries of Persia forced a passage: Nectanebo fled 
incontinently to Memphis, and Pelusium, stoutly held until the 
game was up, surrendered. As always happens in eastern warfare, 
once the king retreats, the defence collapses; the Greeks and 
Egyptians of the cities in the Delta vied in opening their gates to 
the foe, and when Bubastis was so betrayed, Nectanebo left his newly 
fortified capital and fled into Ethiopia, never to reappear in history. 
The Persians retook all Egypt, sacked its shrines, and carried off 
their sacred records, which were ransomed later at a heavy price 
by the priests. 

So much, or rather so little, do we learn from the bald narrative 
of Diodorus, supplemented here and there, and here and there con- 
firmed, by the biographies of Agesilaus and stray allusions in 
tacticians and anecdotists. 

What befell Nectanebo later belongs to romance, for even sober 
chroniclers like Eutychius * (who calls him Pharaoh Shanak), while 
they state that he fled to Macedonia, but do not commit themselves 
to the scandal about Queen Olympias, had in all probability no 
other authority than the Pseudo-Callisthenes or one of its versions. 
Nectanebo vanished so quickly and so utterly that stories were 
sure to gather round his name. Athenaeus® quotes one (on the 
authority of Lynceus), to the effect that he was really taken 
captive by the Persians and brought to Babylon; and doubtless 
the last of the Pharaohs was credited very early with such a misty 
immortality as Barbarossa enjoyed. 

If we turn, -however, to the monuments, although we learn 
little of Nectanebo’s annals—for of all barren and fallacious sources 
of annals monuments are the barrenest and most fallacious—we 


7 See Longinus, 43, 8 Ann. p. 267. ® iv. p. 150. 
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gain an impression of the creative power and wide authority of this 
last Pharaoh, for which literature hardly prepares us. M. Naville, 
who found at Saft-el-Henneh fragments of a fine naos of Nectanebo s 
construction, of which two sides had been conveyed already to 
Bulak, besides a cornice at Horbeit and many other remains else- 
where in the Delta, says: '° ‘ Certain it is that in the whole course 
of my Delta explorations the names of the two Nectanebos are 
among these which I found most frequently, as well as those of 
Ramses II and Ptolemy Philadelphus.’ He remarks further, that 
the work of the Sebennytic Dynasty, ‘more vigorous than the 
Psammetichi, less delicate than the Saites, had a decided tendency 
to revert to the stern beauty of the works of the great Pharaohs.’ 
As we have said, Nectanebo II adopted a royal name from the 
great twelfth dynasty, and ‘the wise and intelligent who treads 
under his feet the Asiatics, who fights for Egypt against the 
rebels of the »rovinces,’" reopened the quarries of Assuan and 
the Hammamat, and comported himself like a mighty Pharaoh of 
the olden times, ere the New Empire had arisen in Thebes. There 
are many of his monuments in European museums, probably from 
the Delta for the most part, such as a fine sandstone sphinx in the 
Louvre, a lion in Berlin, two lions found in the Baths of Diocletian 
at Rome, and fragments of four statues now in Paris, London, 
Nantes, and Rome."? Especially at his native town, Sebennytus, did 
he erect buildings, being warned in a dream on the twenty-first 
Pharmuthi in the sixteenth year of his reign. 

But it is not only in the Delta that we meet with his name and 
monuments. His cartouches appear at Abydos and Crocodilopolis 
and Thebes, at the entering in of the small temple of Thothmes 
III at Medinet Habu, and again in Karnak. A bas relief of his was 
found at Coptos, and in the Wady Hammamat, hard by, there 
is a panel carved in the third year of his reign. Still higher up 
the river notable monuments of Nectanebo exist; for example, the 
outer pylon of the Isis temple at Philae and the graceful chapel at 
the south-western corner of the colonnade bear his cartouches. On 
this isle of Philae, indeed, he is the earliest builder known to us; 
and we may credit, therefore, the incapable general and immoral 
magician at least with the conception of using one of the most lovely 
sites in the world, and with the origination of Egypt’s most exquisite 
group of buildings. 

Needless to say, these monuments tell us nothing directly—at 
Saft-el-Henneh and Medinet Habu alike we learn only that the 
king warred against Arabian tribesmen, a fact which we might 
safely have taken for granted—but their wide range and their 


© Saft-el-Henneh, pp. 3 ff. (Memoirs of Egypt Exploration Fund). 
" Translation of inscription on the Saft-el-Henneh naos. 
12 See Wiedemann’s list, Aegypt. Gesch. ii. 716. 
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character indirectly imply much. We do not find the names of 
the Saites scattered commonly about Upper Egypt, nor the Theban 
cartouches, with the exception of those of the very greatest kings 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, commonly in the 
Delta. But these Sebennytics of the thirtieth range impartially 
from the sea-marshes to the gates of Nubia, and especially the last 
of the dynasty and of all native Pharaohs, Nekhtneb Kheper-ka-Ra, 
Nectanebo the magician. . 

And here let me introduce with all reserve a new witness. The 
demotic chronicle of Paris, translated in part by M. Revillout, 
has a good deal of a vague sort to say about Nectanebo II. 
Written in the Ptolemaic period, it seems to supply in a sense the 
link between the king of history and the king of romance. Its 
compiler evidently regarded the last Pharaoh as the greatest of all 
the later kings; the old prophecies of a great deliverer, who should 
save Egypt from the Medes, which he quotes and interprets, he 
refers all to Nectanebo. C'est le chef qui viendra aprés eux pour 
accomplir les destinées de Memphis: he shall be (and the compiler 
admits that he was) a great king, proud and magnificent. But 
Nemesis strikes him down in his vain glory (here we seem to detect 
the touch of a Greek hand) ; he flies to Ethiopia, and the chronicler 
says of him finally, Celui qui s’en est allé en Ethiopie a établi dés- 
honneur sur son nom. On lui a fait honte en Ethiopie: on lui a fait 
honte @ lui-méme. On lui a fait honte a son fils. 

I do not put this witness forward to testify to the real history 
of the king, seeing that both the authorship and the translation of 
the chronicle are not beyond question, but in the present connexion 
it serves to show that Nectanebo was of great importance in the eyes 
of posterity, and that stories were gathering about his name before 
the Christian era. 

Moreover, there is a hint conveyed by the remains of his reign 
and more than a hint in literature that the last Pharaoh played a 
part in developing a new order as well as in imitation of great 
predecessors. The problem most full of interest to the modern 
world among all those connected with ancient Egypt concerns the 
opening out of the secret inhospitable land, whose civilisation, 
priestridden and emasculated by the regularity of the natural con- 
ditions of life, in the words of Hegel, sat immovable as one of its 
own colossi, a Memnon ever waiting for the Dawn. Only when 
considered as flowing, or about to flow, through the channel 
of Jew or Greek, into the main stream of civilisation, which 
runs deepening and broadening to ourselves, do Egypt and its art 
and its history stimulate a higher craving than a fine intellectual 
curiosity ; and, therefore, we must place Nectanebo far higher in 
the scale of history if he did something, however little, to introduce 
Greeks to his kingdom, than if, like his predecessors, he had 
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scourged the Bedouin of Libya or Arabia and raided the blacks of 
the Sudan, and commemorated such achievements on towering 
pylons with all the glorious exultation that an Alexander might 
have displayed on the further bank of Hydaspes. 

There has been quoted already a bald statement made by 
Diogenes Laertius, that Nectanebo, for the respect he bore Agesi- 
laus, recommended the astronomer, Eudoxus, and his companion, 
Chrysippus, to the Egyptian priests. 

The Greek seems to have made a serious — of this old 
sacerdotal system of astronomy, mixed up inextricably with the 
legend and practice of sun-worship, and applied to no better pur- 
poses than the casting of horoscopes or the fixing of festivals. We 
are told that he shaved his head and chin, so as to become an 
Egyptian among the Egyptians, and studied for a year and a half 
with one Chonuphis in Heliopolis; and Strabo says that, one time 
taken with another, he dwelt eleven years in the valley of the Nile. 
Curious visitors and inquiring globe-trotters had been there before 
him, but he is the first Greek of whom it is recorded that he was a 
student in Egypt. 

The scanty notices of this Eudoxus tell us that, like all his 
contemporaries, he was filled with deep reverence for the hoary 
learning of the priests, and, furthermore, that afterwards he won 
no small reverence himself in his own country because he, first of 
the Greeks, had penetrated the secrets of Egypt. Modern astro- 
nomical critics, from Delambre '* onwards, have been inclined to 
hint that the most part of Eudoxus’ reputation was based, indeed, 
on his supposed possession of esoteric knowledge ; for the metrical 
version of his ‘Phenomena’ by Aratus fails wholly to support 
his claim to genuine scientific fame. Probably he derived nothing 
that was useful from the Egyptians, save an improved solar-lunar 
cycle, such as served them for the better ordering of their festivals 
and the supporting of their pretence to rule the Nile and the 
seasons ; but being superstitious and having lived long under the 
Circean charm of Egypt, he assimilated a mass of lore about the 
inner meaning of constellations and all the subject of astrology, 
which in the day of Greek decline came to stand him in better 
stead with fame than the discovery of the spherical nature of the 
earth or the borrowed luminosity of the moon served Thales, or that 
of the planetary motion of the earth served Pythagoras. 

Nevertheless, the inheritor of those scientific traditions, and 
withal of Nicetas’s theory that the earth’s revolution accounted for 
the apparent motion of the stars, and of the Metonic cycle, must have 
come strangely at first to the rigid school of Egypt, where it was not 
permitted to inquire into astronomy as a science, but a certain 
immemorial doctrine of the earth and the heavens was promulgated 


13 See his Hist. de l’ Astronomie ancienne, i. ch. 4. 
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as a creed unaltered and unalterable, much as at the Azhar in 
Cairo in these days; and one cannot but fancy that, ere his own 
eyes were dimmed by the Nilotic mirage, he opened those of at 
least a few other men, modifying a little their fossil tradition, 
as western men of science have done in the same study in 
China, and Franks do in medicine, at least, whenever they come 
into contact with the doctors of Islam. At any rate, in his intro- 
duction of northern science, Nectanebo may be said to have shown 
no jealousy of foreign culture, but a willingness to confront his 
priests with it, as Mehemet Ali might have confronted the sheikhs 
of the Azhar with the western. 

Furthermore, we know that King Nectanebo maintained for 
sixteen years in Egypt a large force of Greek men-at-arms, under 
two captains, a Spartan and an Athenian; and a very significant 
fact is recorded of this force in Diodorus’s jejune narrative of the 
final reconquest of the Delta by the Persians. ‘ All the cities,’ 
says the chronicler, ‘were held by two nationalities, Greek and 
Egyptian.’ At this epoch, then, the Hellene in Egypt is no longer 
confined to his little treaty-port of Naucratis beyond the western 
Nile, nor is contained in fortresses at Daphnae on the fringe of the 
eastern desert or in Memphis; but he is present in every town of 
the Delta. The introduction of Greek mercenaries by the first 
Saite dynasty and the reliance of subsequent kings on those 
foreigners to maintain their throne and wage their wars in Syria 
and Nubia; the kindly reception given by Amasis to distinguished 
Greeks, his relations with potentates and shrines of Hellas and mar- 
riage with a Cyrenian—these are facts to which attention has often 
been invited. If the demotic chronicle, already quoted,,.is to be 
treated as an authority, the corps of Greeks eventually dispossessed 
the temples in Memphis, Bubastis, and Heliopolis of their best lands, 
and played a great and hateful part in the history of the Nile 
valley until the Persian conquest. The kings relied wholly upon, 
and oppressed the Nilots with, these haughty janissaries. They are 
encouraged to establish their gods in Egypt: ils ont laissés la mort 
apres eux: on ne la chassera plus.'* Nor has it escaped historians 
that at a later period, when the Africans revolted against Persia, both 
the Libyan chieftains who began, and the Nilots who made good, the 
liberation of Egypt, established and maintained themselves chiefly by 
Greek aid. They invited Athenian fleets, collected Hellenic men-at- 
arms, were assiduous to mingle in Greek affairs, and, like Amasis, 
welcomed such as Herodotus or Plato, who came to see their land.'® 
There is an evident advance in Hellenism made by all these native 
dynasties of the fifth and fourth centuries beyond what had been 

4 Revillout’s translation. 


18 The few facts known about these phil-Hellenic princes have been set forth often 
and recently by Professor P. Gardner in his New Chapters in Greek History, vii. 
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foreseen by the Saites. No longer was it a matter of a band of alien 
pretorians, but the kings, and no doubt the great nobles, introduced 
the Hellenic arts of peace. It is not the origination of a marked 
phil-Hellenic policy, but an especial part in its further development, 
that we claim for Nectanebo Il. We have far too little authority 
to proceed to define his part; let it only stand recorded that at 
the end of his reign there were Greeks in every city of the Delta. 
It is just here that we would fain call archeology to our aid. 
There is a strong a priori probability, since Greek soldiers had been 
present for centuries and had come to garrison all the land, that 
some of the life of Hellas was breathed into the dry bones of Egypt. 
A posteriori, too, the ease with which Alexander conquered the 
valley of the Nile, its complete quiescence under his lieutenants, 
mostly Greeks, and the almost instantaneous adoption under the 
first Ptolemy of Greek political and municipal organisation, Greek 
writing, Greek coinage, Greek commercial ideas, Greek art and litera- 
ture—these facts suggest that the Hellene was no stranger in Egypt. 
It would, indeed, be an interesting inquiry—did material exist to de- 
termine it—how far Soter found Hellenic ideas already implanted in 
the Nile valley when he came to power. Unfortunately, however, it is 
in the fifth and fourth centuries that archeological material fails us 
most completely in Egypt; partly, no doubt, because it was an age 
of transition, unsettled and unquiet ; partly, too, because sites of that 
period, likely to be at all instructive, lie in the rainy Delta, ten times 
more a prey to natural decay and to destruction by man’s device than 
sites in Upper Egypt; but partly also because very little systematic 
research has been devoted to such sites or to this period anywhere. 
Mr. Petrie’s excavations at Daphnae and Naucratis are not very 
helpful in this particular matter. Daphnae ceased to be a Greek 
settlement about 560 3.c., and its exploration has taught us 
nothing of importance about the Hellenic race in Egypt that we 
did not know before, except one very notable fact, that there were 
present in the camp-town, while it subsisted, not merely Hellenic 
soldiers, but Hellenic artificers and artists as well. But, up to the 
present, evidence of their handiwork or their influence is still to seek 
on other and longer-inhabited sites. Naucratis gives us, however, 
one piece of negative evidence not without significance. Mr. Petrie 
observed that nearly all the pottery, which he found on the site, 
must be dated before a point not long posterior to the beginning 
of the Persian period in Egypt. If such is the case with the pottery, 
then such it will be with the other and more uncertain remains as 
well ; and this fact, taken with the evident ruin which the explorer 
discovered to have taken place before the Ptolemaic restoration, 
makes it certain that Naucratis began to decline in the fifth century. 
Never a great city, it had seen its best days even when Herodotus 
visited it, and in the fourth century was of but little account. How 
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came this tobe? Greek influence was not less in Egypt ; we know 
that it increased. The centre of power did not shift from the 
Delta, for it remained in Marea, Mendes, and Sebennytus. The 
true explanation, in all likelihood, is that Egypt came to be opened 
far more generally to Greeks. Greek skippers began to visit other 
ports, enter other mouths of the Nile, and trade directly with 
Egyptians and their own countrymen, now settled all over the 
Delta; and Naucratis, removed as it was far inland and on the 
east, did not commend itself to mariners or merchants when its legal 
monopoly existed no longer. 

More instructive for our purpose would be positive evidence from 
sites not known already to be distinctively Greek—remains, for 
example, of late black-figure and red-figure pottery from all the 
Delta. There is hope still. Huge sites like those of Sais, Mendes, 
Sebennytus, or Buto have not been thoroughly ransacked—hardly 
searched at all for Hellenic or Hellenized remains. In the north of 
the Delta there is a large field almost virgin—all that swampy region 
round Lake Burlus, extending from Rosetta to Mansurah, in which 
numerous mounds stand up like islands in a sea. Some of these 
hillocks yet may yield us the evidence we want, for in their region 
the Greeks must have settled most. And something more still may 
be learned perhaps from finds already made, but disregarded; and 
much evidence, no doubt, has perished. Great as is the debt which 
history owes to the early explorers in Egypt, to Mariette above all, 
it would be far greater had they had wider knowledge, more catholic 
sympathies, and a better conception of the function of the excavator. 
Of too many diggers it is no injustice to say that they destroyed ten 
pieces of evidence where they established one. Careless of what 
did -not concern their own special study, or had no immediate 
bearing on investigations in which they or taeir circle were engaged, 
they often allowed their diggers to cover up, steal, or destroy what 
now we should account to be of more value than what they preserved. 

Among the numerous relics of Saite art, which make up the: 
most part of Egyptian collections in museums, it has been found 
possible to trace the dawn of Greek refinement and idealism. 
Some day, perhaps, we may have enough relics of Sebennytic art 
to follow out the further development of these happy influences in 
a period before the Ptolemaic. In the lightness, almost excessive, 
and the superior grace of the colonnade of the terminal chapel at 
Philae we seem to detect the Greek; and certain it is that this 
building and Nectanebo’s screen at Medinet Habu, did they not bear 
his cartouches, would be ascribed to Ptolemaic architects. In 
brief, the development which marks Pharaonic architecture under 
the hands of the Greek artists from Alexandria, was beginning 
already before Alexandria was founded. Did Greeks plan and build 
also for Nectanebo ? 
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We may take leave, then, of the last of the Pharaohs with the 
assurance that he was far from being a nobody among Pharaohs. 
He ruled once more over all Egypt like a king of the olden time, 
and was enlightened above his fathers; and romance may be 
credited with having done something to preserve from an ill- 
deserved obscurity the name of Nekhtneb Kheper-ka-Ra. It 
would be over-bold, however, to conclude that the magician owes 
his fame, otherwise than remotely, to the real merit of the king. 
The reason of the latter’s existence in the realm of romance 
has afforded a theme for much curious speculation. A few have 
advocated the simple view that the king was in fact an adept in 
sorcery, notorious in his generation—a view incapable equally of 
proof or disproof. Wiedemann suggests that an obscure god 
Nekhtbaau, whose name, not infrequently found in magical books, 
is enclosed sometimes in a cartouche, has imparted a spurious 
reputation to Nekhtneb; but the two names are not easily to 
be confounded, and, furthermore, it is more than probable that 
the originators of the legend knew nothing whatever about Nekht- 
baau. Far more consonant with the spirit of folklore is the view 
of the best editors and critics of the romance,’ that Nectanebo is 
exalted by a pious Egyptian fiction to be father of Alexander in order 
to salve national amour-propre, like the princess who was credited 
with the conception of the earlier conqueror Cambyses.'? Nectanebo, 
defeated but not done with, has a second avatar, like our own 
Arthur and a host of heroes of lost causes in all ages and all lands. 

Egyptian patriotism, perhaps, was sensitive enough to call for 
such an opiate ; it had held its own once and again in the face of all 
Persia, and it was treated with all respect by the Ptolemies. The 
romance, redolent of Rome and Christianity though our earliest 
version of it '* be, may well preserve traditions current long before 
in Egypt; for it seems to hail in part at least from Alexandria, 
whose foundation * and constitution it describes at length, and 


16 E.g. K. Miiller in the preface to his edition of the Psewdo-Callisthenes ; Paul 
Meyer in the introduction to his Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du 
moyen dge; M. Favre, Recherches sur l’hist. fab. d’ Alexandre le Grand, &c. 

7 Herodotus, iii. 2. 

18 The Pseudo-Callisthenes, as we have it in our best manuscript, the Paris A, is 
not later than the fifth century a.p., nor much earlier than the third. Its text is very 
chaotic and diverges much in different manuscripts and in its Latin versions; but as 
neither Greek nor Latin manuscripts are earlier than the ninth century a.p. we can 
draw no better conclusion than that an archetype existed earlier than that date, better 
than our best version. A critical edition of the Greek text is devoutly to be desired. 
Much might be done by comparison of the main versions and epitomes like that in 
the library of Corpus, Oxon., and the scholar would be led into some delightful by- 
ways of romance. Something has been done by the Germans, Zacher, Landgraf, and 
K. Miiller (editor of Arrian in the Firmin-Didot series) ; but there is a fair field stil 
wherein to win a name and fame. 

'* For example, Paris A gives a list of fifteen villages, besides Rakotis, existent 
previously on the site of Alexandria. The names, albeit corrupted, seem to have 
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whose collwvies gentium is represented fitly by its jumble of ideas and 
phrases-—Jewish, Roman, and Greek. We have remarked already 
that the demotic chronicle of Paris proves that stories had grown 
up early about the last of the Pharaohs, and it would not have affected 
the growth of a folktale after a generation, or its inclusion in romantic 
literature, that Nectanebo was still on the throne of Egypt ten years 
later than Alexander’s birth, for was not the latter held in Persia to 
have been begotten by Darius Ochus on a daughter of Philip, ere 
she was sent back to her father for the foulness of her breath? ” 
Moreover scandal had smirched the fair fame of Alexander’s 
mother in her lifetime. She herself, in the ecstasy of Thracian orgie, 
boasted her child son of a god, and her husband called the boy a 
bastard, and disgraced him with his mother. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that there is really no sort of 
necessity to find so studious a motive for such a fairy tale as this 
of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Really nothing more is required than 
the natural decay of that famous pretence, promulgated devoutly by 
Alexander’s successors, if not by himself, that he was son of Ammon. 
In the centuries of little faith, that immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the Christian era, no one believed much in deities, but every 
one believed in magic. For what once gods did directly human 
agents came to be preferred, and the last Egyptian Pharaoh took 
inevitably the place of the Egyptian god. Nectanebo may have won 
already a place in folklore, if not by the n.erits of his reign, at least 
by the strange and sudden ending of it ; but, after all, the popular 
mind under the early Empire needed only to be assured that he 
was an Egyptian to accord him also the credit of being a magician. 


. G. Hocarta. 


been originally genuine Egyptian forms. See on several points in the romance, 
G. Lumbroso’s article in his Egitto al tempo dei Greci e det Romani. 
20 D’Herbelot, Bibl. Or. s.v. ‘Escandre.’ See also Favre, op. cit. p. 10. 


The Origin of the Borough 


HE controversy as to the origin of the German towns goes on 
cheerfully. The matter in debate is many-sided, and the main 
questions are perplexed with collateral issues. The readers of this 
Review have before now had occasion to wish that Dr. Keutgen would 
speak his mind at greater length than was possible in those notices 
of other men’s books which he has contributed to these pages. This 
he has now done in a short but tightly packed book,' wherein he 
passes judgment on most of the theories that have come to the front 
within recent years. His work is critical and eclectic, and it assumes 
in its readers a familiarity with the outlines of the dispute. It is 
not, therefore, an easy book for beginners and outsiders; but one 
member of that class can say gratefully that he has found in it many 
passages that are interesting and helpful. Certainly it is a book 
which any one who is going to speculate about the origins of our 
English towns ought to have read. Of its bearing on English his- 
tory I will venture to say a few words. 

Any theory as to the origin of the Stadt (in English the borough) 
must answer at least one question of legal history. There may, 
indeed, be many questions of economic history to be solved—for 
example, whether we ought to treat as aboriginal those mercantile 
and industrial elements which are prominent in the boroughs of 
the later middle ages. But one question of legal history there un- 
doubtedly is: When, why, how does the town become a jurisdic- 
tional unit, a district which has a court in and for itself? No mere 
accumulation of economic facts will enable us to answer that ques- 
tion. Weare in search of a legal principle. It may be highly con- 
venient that a thickly peopled spot should become a jurisdictional 
unit with its own court. But in the world of law things do not 
happen merely because they are convenient, and, after all, the world 
of law is a world of fact. 

This, then, is one focus of the controversy. Now, of course it 
is allowed on all hands that when we speak of ‘ the’ origin of ‘ the’ 
Stadt or ‘the’ borough we are not thinking of every Stadt or every 


' Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. Von Dr. F 
Keutgen. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1895. 
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borough. In particular we leave out of account the newer boroughs. 
When once some boroughs have come into existence, and a legal 
line has been drawn between Stadt and Dorf, between borough and 
rural township, then there can and there will be imitation. This 
point we need not labour; in England new boroughs have been 
made in this nineteenth century. Our interest lies in the oldest 
boroughs and in the days in which there could be no imitation, since 
there was nothing—at all events no borough—to imitate. In England 
we may exclude from our consideration more than half of those 
places which were boroughs when the boroughs first began to send 
burgesses to the king’s parliaments. 

This done, we cannot make ‘the’ borough court grow out of 
‘the’ village court. In later times the village or township very 
often has a court of its own, a manorial court. In that case the 
village court may well become a borough court. Its lord grants a 
charter ; he lightens the pressure of seignorial power ; he consents 
to efface himself more or less completely, and to allow the quondam 
villagers to behave as burgesses are by this time behaving, to take 
the profits of the court, and so forth. But this almost certainly is 
not the history of the borough court in those ancient boroughs, the 
‘county towns,’ which are throughout the middle ages our typical 
English boroughs. Unless our earliest evidence is very deceptive, 
we may speak of a time when the burh had a court, and the village, 
or tén, normally had none. If there are still among us any who 
would start from village courts as from primitive data, they can, 
indeed, afford to disregard a great deal of German and French con- 
troversy, but I cannot think that in other respects their lot is 
enviable. 

The land becomes honeycombed with ‘ immunities ' and sokens. 
Bat another lesson that we are learning from Germany (and Dr. 
Keutgen makes this prominent) is that the borough court is not 
the outcome of ‘immunity.’ As regards Germany this is a prin- 
ciple which must, so it seems, be fought for, because, as I under- 
stand, we first catch sight of the Stadt as a jurisdictional unit at a 
time when the jurisdiction over it has passed, or is in the act of 
passing, from the king or emperor to the bishop of the town, who is 
already a mighty ‘immunist;’ hence complications and equivocal 
documents. J believe that in England this principle could be made 
good in much simpler fashion. The. typical ancient Stadt of Ger- 
many is a bishop’s see, and at a very early time in its history its 
bishop becomes its lord. In England, on the other hand, very 
many of the boroughs which have every right to be regarded as 
ancient and typical never were bishops’ sees, and never had over 
them any lord but the king. The town itself becomes honeycombed 
with sokens, but from age to age the borough court has only the 
king above it. It is not the outcome of immunity; there is no im- 
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munist. It belongs to that order of courts to which the shire moot 
and the hundred moot belong. 

Why should the borough have a court? That there is an 
intimate connexion between the borough court and the special peace 
that reigns within the borough is not now to be denied. In Eng- 
land we begin to lose sight of that special peace (which, be it re- 
membered, means specially severe criminal law) at a yet early time. 
In the twelfth century the whole of our criminal law was rapidly re- 
constructed on new lines. England was a small country, and its king 
was strong. Still in Domesday and elsewhere there are a good many 
relics of the old borough peace waiting for their collector ; indeed it 
may be doubted whether the last of these relics will have disappeared 
until the enterprising burglar has ‘done a burgling.’ The English 
borough, like the German Stadt, has been the scene of specially 
severe laws against violence. 

Whence this special peace? Here we come upon the dazzling 
Marktrechttheorie. Any one who has read Sohm’s brilliant essay 
will echo the words in which M. Pirenne (Revue Historique, liii. 78) 
has recently described its impetuous force. On est subjugué, bon gré 
mal gré. We abandon with regret this beautiful dogma ; still in the 
end we abandon it. Objections to it have been collecting in many 
quarters ; they are well stated by M. Pirenne and by Dr. Keutgen ; 
several of them seem to me unanswerable, and in particular I cannot 
believe that in England the market ever was the legal essence of 
the borough. Of course it was not this in the later middle ages. 
The mere ‘ market town’ is one of the things that we contrast with 
the borough. For all legal purposes it is a village ; it has only the 
constitution of a village, but once or twice a week a market is held 
in it. Then, again, the borough as such has no market ; the right to 
have a market is a separate ‘franchise,’ which ought to have ‘a 
charter behind it. Lastly, the market jurisdiction is distinct in kind 
from the jurisdiction of the borough court. To all this we may add the 
difficulty, on which many have commented, of making the essentially 
temporary market peace grow into the eternal peace of the borough. 

It -is here, so I think, that Dr. Keutgen has performed his 
greatest service. He has insisted that, whatever else the German 
Stadt may be, it is a burg. He very truly remarks that in English 
this truth becomes a truism. Our English equivalent for Stadt 
is ‘borough,’ or, to put it another way, those thickly peopled spots 
which have a special peace, a special law, an urban constitution, 
those thickly peopled spots which are not mere villages or town- 
ships, are boroughs. That is their legal name; in the middle ages 
it is also their common, their only name, for every village is a 
‘town.’ Is it not, then, rather with a Burgfriede than with a 
Marktfriede that we have to start ? 

I think it must be allowed that here in England in the days of 
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the Germanic invasions, and for some time afterwards, the word 
burh meant simply stronghold, and carried with it no hint of 
thick population, or, it may be, of any population at all. The 
map of England seems to tell us this. The hilltop that has been 
fortified is a bury. Very often it will give its name to the neigh- 
bouring village. But we have a large number of places whose 
names end in bury, borough, burgh which are not to all appear- 
ance connected with ancient camps, and have never been, so far 
as we can tell, peculiarly populous villages. There are, I believe, 
some two Lundred and fifty villages (to say nothing of hamlets) 
which thus by their names aspire to be boroughs. In Essex, again, 
it is common to find some house or group of houses bearing the 
name of the village in whose territory it is situated with the word 
‘bury’ by way of distinctive addition. Thus in Harlow there will 
be Harlowbury, in Netteswell there will be Netteswellbury, and 
so forth. On the other hand, it is not a little remarkable that in 
the first flight of those places which became legal ‘ boroughs’ 
hardly more than three—namely, Canterbury, Salisbury, and 
Shrewsbury—assert their right to be boroughs in their very names. 
This, by the way, is but a poor tale to set off against Augsburg, 
Regensburg, Strassburg, Magdeburg, Hamburg, &c. So our map 
seems to tell us that the legal differentiation of borough from 
village, though indubitably ancient, is by no means primeval. 
There seems, however, to have come a time here in England 
when burh acquired a new sense, or rather underwent a specifica- 
tion. We may reasonably ask whether this process was not closely 
connected with that striking phenomenon, the extremely artificial 
character of a great deal of our old English political geography. 
Let us look at the boroughs and counties of Middle England as 
they appear at the date of the Norman Conquest. One might think 
that godless French republicans had been here already, so mechani- 
cal, so rationalistic, so utilitarian is the allotment. Each shire has 
its borough, in general its one and only borough, just in its centre, 
or, in other words, each borough has its shire arranged neatly 
around it; the borough gives its name to the shire ; the borough is 
the chef-lieu of an arrondissement. Have we not here the outcome 
of a deliberate military policy? Is not each district to have its 
stronghold, its place of refuge? What is all this burh-b6t of which 
we hear, this duty from which no landholder is to be exempt? Is 
it not the duty of the men of the shire to maintain the fortifications 
(primitive enough) of the borough, the one borough, of the shire ? 
Another striking sight meets our eye in the boroughs of Domes- 
day Book. The barones comitatus have, and their predecessors, the 
great folk, hallowed and lay, of the old English shire, have had, 
houses and burgesses in the county town. These town houses, 
these burgesses, are often reckoned as belonging ‘for rating pur- 
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poses’ to rural manors of their lords which lie many miles away 
from the borough. What did the Anglo-Saxon thegn want with 
a town house? He was not going to spend ‘ the season’ there in 
order that he might take his wife and daughters to the county balls. 
Then, again, your ceorl who was ‘thriving to thegn right’ was 
expected to have a burh-geat-setl, and what is this but a house in 
the gate of the burh? Is it not a duty of burgward which obliges 
the thegns of the shire to have houses and dependents in the 
burh of the shire ? 

If such a train of thought as this has occurred to us, much of 
what Dr. Keutgen has written about the deliberate and systematic 
foundation of burgs in Saxony will seem to us suggestive and 
luminous. To me it seems that we enter on a new and a very 
hopeful line of speculation when we shift our attention from 
markets and handicraft and commerce to the military character 
of the ancient burhk. For one thing, we are thus enabled to obtain 
_our special peace, and our specially royal peace, on cheaper terms 
than those that are offered by the Marktrechttheorie. The fictitious 
royal presence we can obtain, and the royal court which is a public 
court, co-ordinate with the hundred moot. We have all read how 
the sphere of the king’s peace is measured outwards from his 
burh-geat. We know how in later days any spot at which the 
peripatetic king may be is the centre from which the jurisdiction 
of a special tribunal, the court of the king’s own household, 
radiates outwards. Whatever be the oldest application of the word 
burh, the burh which becomes the legal borough (in general a 
‘county town’) is a very royal place. It has been created, or at all 
events is being maintained, as a matter of national importance; 
it is maintained ‘at the expense of the nation’ by the duty of burh- 
bét. This, so it seems to me, is what in later days prevents the 
borough from being engulfed in the system of land-ownership and 
manorial jurisdiction. 

Let me endeavour to explain myself. The king is the lord of 
the borough. But the borough of which the king is lord is not a 
tract of soil. I am speaking of the great ancient typical boroughs. 
In later days there may often, in the earlier days there may some- 
times, be boroughs of which the king is lord in every sense; he is 
the landlord of each burgess; each burgess holds his tenement 
immediately of the king. So also in later days we may find 
boroughs of which some other person is the lord. But in the ancient 
boroughs, the county towns, this was not the normal state of affairs 
at the date of the Domesday survey or at any later time. Of course 
when the feudal theory had been pressed home the king appeared 
as the lord, the ultimate lord, of every inch of soil in the borough. 
But he was this only in the sense in which he was the lord of every 
inch of soil in his realm. The important point is that many 
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of the burgesses in a royal borough were not the king’s immediate 
tenants; they did not pay their rents to him. The burgesses were 
a tenurially heterogeneous group. Some of them were reckoned to 
belong to divers distant rural manors of the barones comitatus. In 
later days the thread of tenure which connects a given burgess with 
the king will often run through the lord of a great honour. So the 
borough court is not founded on a tenurial or feudal principle ; the 
burgesses are not peers of one tenure; but the borough court is a 
link between them, and above that court stands the king, who takes 
its profits. Thus in the king’s hand ‘the borough’ becomes a 
‘ thing incorporeal,’ like a hundred or a county, and the king can 
let it to farm. Ultimately the burgesses will become its farmers. 
Jurisdictional unity coupled with tenurial or proprietary hetero- 
geneity is what we have to account for in our ancient boroughs, 
The structure of the borough is not very like the structure of a 
manor ; it is far more like the structure of a hundred. The court 
that gives it its unity, and in course of time becomes the centre 
and organ of burghal liberty, seems from the first to be a national 
court. I believe that, for England at all events, Dr. Keutgen is 
pointing in the right direction when he suggests that the Burgfriede, 
or special royal peace conferred upon fortified places which are 
military units, units in a system of national defence, is the original 
principle which serves to mark off the borough from the village. 
The prominence given to the burg and its peace is, if Iam not 
mistaken, the newest and most distinctive feature of Dr. Keutgen’s 
work. About other matters he is, as already said, critical and ec- 
lectic. As regards the economic history of the towns, so many dif- 
ferent theories are before the world that probably the time for a wise 
eclecticism has come. One writer will attribute a larger, another a 
smaller place to the mercantile element, or again to the element of 
voluntary association which produces gilds; but then it is by no 
means unlikely that this difference of opinion represents a real dif- 
ference between the history of different towns. I think, however, 
that Dr. Keutgen must be right when he insists that, if once we 
can account for the borough court, we may for the rest think of 
the borough community as being essentially similar to the other 
communities of the land. There is a great deal of English evi- 
dence which tends to show that the borough community was re- 
garded as being at bottom one and the same thing as a village 
community. The borough is a privileged township; but none the 
less, or rather all the more, it is a township. In the thirteenth 
century we are quite right in speaking of the community of London 
as a villata, and this is sometimes done in official documents; but 
the community of Little Peddlington also is a villata. At a 
time when most villages have courts, manorial courts, there is the 
utmost difficulty in drawing a well-principled line between the 
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humbler boroughs and the mere townships; the sheriffs can draw 
an unprincipled line pretty much where they please. And then 
gradually the word ‘town, which has belonged to every village in 
the kingdom, is exclusively appropriated by those larger ‘ towns,’ 
many or most of which are boroughs. All this would surely have 
been otherwise if men had felt that there was some radical 
difference between the Dorfgemeinde and the Stadtgemeinde. As 
the borough grows in size and power, the borough community 
becomes much more complex than the village community. 
For many purposes the borough likens itself to a hundred, 
and for those purposes the various ‘wards’ or parishes within 
the borough begin to look like the townships which make up 
the hundred. Many problems remain to be solved. To me it 
seems that, whatever may be the case of the Rat in Germany, the 
borough council of our English towns grows out of the borough 
court. When first we meet with a select group of twelve burgesses 
which is beginning to be a council for the borough, its primary 
duty still is that of declaring the judgments or ‘deeming the 
dooms’ of the borough. To account for the formation of this 
group of doomsmen is by no means easy; still we may doubt 
whether even here we have a phenomenon that is only to be found 
within borough walls. It is not unknown that a rural hundred 
will have just twelve doomsmen, and that the duty of providing 
them will be allotted among the great landowners of the hundred 
in a manner that looks extremely artificial. On the whole, the 
structural peculiarities which distinguish the borough community 
seem to disappear somewhat rapidly if we endeavour to pursue 
them behind the age of borough charters; die Stadtgemeinde ist 
der Landgemeinde gleichartig. The notion of a township which is 
also a hundred vel quasi is a good, though perhaps not an all- 
sufficient, clue. 


F. W. Marrnanp. 








The Navy of the Commonwealth, 
1649-1660 


MONG the many socia’ and political developments which 
characterised the era of the Commonwealth the most in- 
teresting, to the naval siudent, is the sudden expansion of car 
maritime power and the extension of its field of action. There was 
no previous experience io justify our rulers in s' pposing fuat the 
drain in men and money necessarv to the suppo i of a great navy— 
equal to that of the combined powers of Europe—could be borne by 
a state already exhausted by civil war, and it may well be that, 
although the sequence of events showed the maintenance of such p 
force not to be beyond the national cap city, the strain on the 
national resources between 1649 and 1660 was «a large factor in 
creating the popular discontent which welcomed ine retarn of the 
Stewarts. Under Charles I the pecuniary resources of ‘he crown 
were unequal to the construction of ships during war time, while 
the launch of one, or at the most two, a year in the time of peace 
was thought to be sufficient cause for legitimate pride and cong a- 
tulation: under the Commonwealth they were ordered by ten: at 
the sime, and in one year—1654—twenty-two new men-of-war left 
the slips, besides the hired merchantmen in pay 2nd th; numerous 
prizes fitted out for naval service. Under Charles the preparation 
of a single fleet for a peaceful summer cruise in .e narrow seas 
necessitated a previous year of prepara 2n, while the coasts were 
supposed to be sufficiently protected by { ie occasional presence of a 
few small vessels: under the Commonwealth besides a powerful 
reserve kept in the Downs reacy for imraediate action, besides the 
numerous cruisers pat-olling the coasts, we find for the first time 
that Mediterranesn station which has played so great a part in 
Erglish history occupied in force, a moderately stron; West Indian 
squadron, and the small beginning of the North American station. 
The rulers of the Commonwealth only did, so far as home waters 
were concerned, what Charles vaguely desired to do with the navy ; 
but the wildest dreams of Charles never pictured the permanent 
Mediterranean and West Indian fleets. 
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It usually happens in statesmanship that administrative or exe- 
cutive development on any particular line is due rather to cirenm- 
stances than intention, and the histcry of the republican navy is an 
illustration of thisrule. At the clos of the civil war it was proposed 
to reduce the naval establishments, snd measures were being already 
taken to that effect when the Rainsborow mutiny occurred. The 
escape of Rupert from Kinsale wit the fleet, of which three of the 
revolted ships formed the nucleus, together with the encouragement 
his presence at sea gave to individval privateering, necessitated an 
immediate and large increase in the navy which then had to protect 
the trade routes as well as chase or blockade hira. Rupert's career 
made it obvious that the area of the civil war had widened and that 
henceforth it would be the d _ of the navy to deal with the enemies 
of the republic at the circumference of the circle, its internal foes 
being helpless without aid from abroad. How little those in power 
anticipated the changes a few years were ‘o effect in our maritime 
strength, and how doubtfu!iy they regarded the mans available to 
contend even with Rupert, they themse. es frankly tell us. In June 
1649 they congratulated themselves ihe; they had a fleet at sea 
such as they scarcely hoped for or their snemies expected, but ‘ how 
the Commonwealth will be able to con inue the same in successive 
years is not easy to evidence.’' Bvt the episode of Rupert was 
followed by the more expensive Dutch end Spanish wars, both of 
wi ich rec uired the existeace of large ‘icets ai sea and an ample 
reserve, nd their seque) in the prolonged visits of Biake and his 
successor, Stokes, io the Mediterranean fro.n which we may date 
the reappearance of I.ngland as a European power. 

The crucial ditticulty of finance whish had wre «ed the designs 
of Charles I presented fewer obstacles to parliam nt and the Pro- 
tector. By mesns of the montily assessments, leli 1quents’ com- 
positions, sale of lands, excise, ani other me heds, the sum of 
95,000,000/. is declared to have been reised betw-er 1642 and i660.? 
This gives an average of upwards of fve and « quarter millions a 
year, agaiust far less than a million a year raised by Charles, and, 
even allowing for the cost of the army and the debts incurred during 
the civil war, enables us to understand tie comparative ease with 
which the heavy naval expensus were me! by the government, and 
why outbreaks of discontent on the par: of the men were few and 
at once easily appeased by the payment of wages which had been 
allowed to become too long overdue. ‘the financial system of the 


1 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 22 June 1649, council to generals of fleet. 

? Captain John Stevens, Royal Treasury of England, 1725. He gives no authorities 
and his figures are very doubtful, but I notice that Mr. Dowell (Hist. of Tawxes) appears 
to quote him as trustworthy. In any case the revenues of the republic enormously 
exceeded those of the monarchy. The anonymous writer of a Restoration pamphlet 


(The Mystery of the Good Old Cause, 1660) estimates that the Com: onwealth raised 
8,000,001. a year. 
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Commonwealth was reckless and improvident inasmuch as it largely 
consisted in living on capital by the alienation of private or corporate 
property which, if confiscated, should have been held to the profit 
of the state ; but probably no system of taxation alone could have 
met the demands of the army and navy during those years. Not 
only the naval but every other branch of the administration was 
overwhelmed with debt in 1660. 

By far the most important event of the interregnum was the 
Dutch war, since our success in that struggle shaped the future 
course of English commercial development and, in its results, 
caused English fleets to be henceforward influential factors in 
continental politics. Although the conditions were, in reality, not 
at all unequal, an attack made on the richest and greatest maritime 
power in the world by a nearly bankrupt state which, with the 
exception of the passable success of 1596, had failed in every im- 
portant naval enterprise undertaken since 1588, and which in that 
year had only succeeded—so far as the fruits of victory were 
converned—by the chanée of wind and wave and the aid of the 
very nation now assailed, must have seemed to many contemporaries 
a more than hazardous venture. When success seemed to be 
definitely inclining towards this country, the Weekly Intelligencer of 
7 June 1653 soberly remarked that ‘our generals . . . were the 
first who have made it known that the Dutch are to be overcome by 
sea.’ The relative position of England and the United Provinces 
was very similar to that of England and France at present—on the 
one hand a country with a great commerce and a great navy, but 
a navy which, in the nature of things, could only bear a percentage 
relation to the vast pecuniary interests it was required to protect 
and the extent of sea it was called upon to traverse; on the other 
a power which, with far less at stake commercially, had for years 
been expending on its naval establishments a sum which must have 
equalled or exceeded the total value of its merchant marine,’ whose 
fleets had been yearly increased, and whose seamen had been 
freshly trained by ten years of warfare. How ruinous the war was 
to Dutch commerce may be measured from the fact that between 
27 July 1652 and 8 March 1653 Dutch prize goods were sold, pro- 
bably much below the normal market values, for 208,6551. 3s. 11d.‘ 
For the Dutch then, as would be the case for England now, it was 
not sufficient to merely hold her own, for anything short of absolute 
maritime supremacy is ruin to a nation whose existence depends on 
an unlimited carrying trade and the unchecked export and import 
of material. The Dutch did not hold their own, but their flag was 
by no means driven off the seas, and the Dutch navy certainly not 

’ The present value (1894) of the English merchant navy is 122,000,000/., admi- 


ralty expenditure 18,500,000/.; of the French merchant navy 10,100,000/., admiralty 
expenditure 10,500,000/. * Add. MS. 5500, fol. 25. 
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incapable of further action, when the miseries undergone by a 
teeming population brought the republic to its knees in 1654. 
Many circumstances and conditions coincided in weakening the 
position of the United Provinces. Their share in the thirty years’ 
war, being almost entirely confined to land operations, had resulted 
in attention being devoted to the army at the expense of the navy, 
which had seen little real service since the conclusion of the truce 
with Spain in 1609. The country was distressed by the economies 
rendered necessary by the heavy public debts, and was yet suffering 
from the results of a great commercial crisis experienced in 1646-7.° 
While in T)ngland faction was, for the time, crushed, in Holland 
the attempts of the stadtholder William II in 1650 and 1651 to 
seize supreme power had given rise to personal and political ani- 
mosities which had outlived their author, and which are said to 
have had a disastrous influence on the way some of the higher 
Dutch officers did their duty. But it was on the side of the personnel 
and administrative systems of the two countries that a comparison 
is so favourable to England. The naval organisation of the Dutch 
republic was directed by five distinct admiralty boards, each ex- 
ercising separate control, preparing its own ships, appointing its 
own officers, and depending for co-ordinate action on the limited, 
and frequently disputed, authority of the states-general. As might 
have been expected, this system failed even to curb the Dunkirkers, 
from whom the Dutch suffered nearly as much as did the English.® 
Never, on the other hand, so far as administration was concerned, 
had England been better prepared for war. Instead of officials 
who, as in the preceding half-century, owed their posts to court 
influence, to purchase, or to seniority, the work was in the hands of 
men chosen for business aptitude and who, in most instances, had 
given proof of higher qualifications on the field of battle or in 
parliamentary committees. Of the latter class was the admiralty 
committee; but the navy commissioners, and especially those 
commissioners in charge of the dockyards, on whom fell most of 
the duty of organisation, were officers who had been taught by 
actual warfare. Prompt, capable, honest, and energetic, sparing 
themselves neither in purse nor person, and frequently bringing 
religious fervour as a spur to their daily service, they conveyed to 
war on another element the same thoroughness and zeal which 
had made them victorious on land. Never, before or since, were 
the combatant branches of the navy so well supported. As a 
rule our seamen have had to beat the enemy afloat in spite of the 
admiralty ashore, but here they had every assistance that foresight 
and earnestness could give. As a result of the political troubles of 
1650 and 1651 many of the oldest and most experienced of the 
Dutch captains had been dismissed as adherents of the house of 
5 De Witt, The True Interest of Holland, 227. * Ibid. 218. 
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Orange, and their places filled by men of whose cowardice and in- 
capacity bitter complaints were made by their admirals. The 
English captains were officers practised by years of sea experience 
or soldiers who brought their traditions of hard fighting to bear in 
a fresh field. The United Provinces had perhaps four times as 
many seamen as a reserve to draw upon ; but, ill paid and ill fed,’ 
devoted to peaceful pursuits, and frequently discontented with the 
mercantile oligarchy governing them, the men, although once in 
action they fought well, did not give that almost enthusiastic ser- 
vice which characterised the Englishmen. 

The news sheets of 1652-3 usually take the good-will of the 
men for granted, and this silence is itself significant; but occasionally 
actual references are made, and these references, even if inventions, 
may be taken as indicative of the spirit with which the men were 
reputed to be imbued. They had for the Dutch that hatred their 
fathers felt for Spaniards, and, for the first time for many years, 
they found themselves well treated *—comparatively punciually 
paid, properly clothed, well fed, cared for when sick or wounded, and 
promised advantages in the shape of prize money never previously 
allowed. What wonder they served the Commonwealth, during its 
earlier years, as the Crown had never been served since the days of 
Elizabeth ? : 

In number of ships England, even at the outbreak of the war, 
was not so ill-matched as might have been supposed. ‘ You never 
had such a fleet as in the long parliament,’ said Haselrig on one 
occasion,’ and political necessities had as yet prevented any 
decrease in the strength maintained up to 1648. During 1649-51 
the magazines were kept well supplied and forty-one new ships 
were added to the navy list, practically doubling its effective ; 
besides these were the hired merchantmen in pay, or recently dis- 
charged, and manned by trained crews accustomed to work together. 
According to some accounts the Dutch navy had been allowed to 
fall to so low a number as fifty men-of-war, and, although mer- 
chantmen were taken into the ‘service, their crews, hurriedly got 
together and new to their surroundings, were no match, so far as 
skill went, for their opponents. Throughout the war the Dutch, 
although they possessed many more ships, never succeeded in 
sending to sea any materially larger fleets than ours. 1,500 prizes 
are said to have been taken from them during the war, a number 
at least double the whole ocean-going merchant marine of Eng- 


7 In the Dutch service each captain contracted to provision his own ship, and the 
men had meat only once a week. 


* Relatively, that is, judged by a standard of comparison with what they had 
endured under the Stewarts. 

* Burton’s Diary, iii. 57,3 Feb. 1658-9. There are several other references in 
Burton to the care the long parliament bestowed on the navy. 
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land.'° If they possessed more vessels a far larger proportion of them 
were unfit for battle, and if ours were slower under sail they were 
more solidly built and more heavily armed, advantages which told 
in days when tactics were elementary, and when, for the first time 
for a century, English seamen tried to fight yardarm to yardarm." 
Yet another circumstance was most fortunate for England; for a 
greater part of the year the prevailing winds gave us the weather 
gage and the choice of attack. Dutch merchant fleets returning 
from the westward had to run the gauntlet of the south coast, 
and some of the most desperate actions of the war were fought 
on account of—and hampered by—considerations for the safety of 
these convoys. If they took the long and dangerous route round 
Scotland, they were still liable to capture when almost within sight 
of home. It will be seen, if these views are correct, that almost 
the sole advantage held by the United Provinces was one of finance, 
and that, although it might have caused political difficulties or 
revolt under a monarchy, had no immediate influence in a country 
held down by a victorious army. 

Charles I fell, throughout his reign, into the error of supposing 
that, if ships and guns were provided, devotion to his person would 
ensure loyalty and spontaneous service on the part of the men. 
He found, in 1642, that seamen are not sentimental and that their 
sense of duty drew them towards the best paymasters. That 
perception of their own best interests which had impelled the long 
parliament throughout the civil war to treat the seamen liberally 
had still stronger reasons for existence in the years following 1618 
when the maintenance, possibly of the republic, certainly of peace 
at home, depended on the action of the fleet. Throughout the 
history of the navy any improvement in the position of the man- 
of-war’s man is found to bear a direct relation to the momentary 
needs of the governing classes, and in 1649 the necessity of dealing 
with Rupert at once woke the tender conscience of the council to some 
further improvements which might be made in his condition. Gibson, 
who was all through the war, says that ‘ from the year 1641 the bread 
and beer was of the best for fineness and goodness ; ’ but fresh orders 
were issued by the council of state to find out and prosecute any 

‘© Gumble, Life of Monk, p. 75. Eleven hundred according to a Dutch life of 
Tromp. 


1! This is, perhaps, not literally correct ; a contemporary seaman, Gibson, tells us 
that the aim of the English captains was to lie on the bow or quarter of their anta- 
gonists {Add. MS. 11602, fol. 77), but that was very different from the game of 
long bowls Englishmen had learnt to be the best medicine for Spaniards, and had 
never till now discarded. Our fleets went into action en masse, the only rule being 
that each captain should keep as close as possible to the flag of his divisional com- 
mander. The result at times was that while some ships were being overwhelmed by 
superior force others hardly fired a gun, and an officer who had closely obeyed the 


letter of his instructions might afterwards find himself charged with cowardice and 
neglect of duty. 
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agents supplying victuals of bad quality. Hitherto Lent had been 
strictly kept, being pecuniarily advantageous to the crown as well 
as spiritually profitable to the men, although physically ‘of much 
discontent to them ;’ in future its observance was to cease, as was 
also the abatement of food on Fridays, ‘being begotten by the 
covetous desires of the contractors for victuals, though coloured 
with specious pretence of abstinence and religion.’ 2 Besides raising 
their pay the council also desired that ‘all just satisfaction be 
given to seamen, and that they reap all the benefit of the act passed 
for their encouragement in distribution of prize goods,’ and ex- 
pressed themselves as anxious to appoint persons acceptable to the 
men as commissioners of prize goods.'* The act referred to, 
passed in February 1649, amplified and fixed authoritatively the 
merely parliamentary resolution of October 1642, which gave the 
men, beyond their wages, one-third of the value of a prize. 
Directed especially at Rupert’s squadron and Stewart privateers, 
the new act gave the officers and men of a state’s or hired ship 
one-half the value of a man-of-war captured ; the other half went 
to a fund for the relief of sick and wounded and the wives and 
children of those killed, while if the enemy was destroyed they 
were to be paid at the rate of from 12/. to 201. a gun, according to 
the size of the pieces it had on board. The net proceeds, after 
condemnation in the admiralty court and sale of goods, of a mer- 
chantman taken by a man-of-war were to be divided into three 
parts, of which one went to the officers and men, one to the fund 
for sick and wounded, and one to the state. If the merchantman 
were prize to a hired ship in the state’s service, two-thirds went, as 
before, to the crew and the sick fund, but the remaining third was 
divided into two parts, of which one was taken by the owners of 
the ship and the other by the state. The tenths which had 
formerly been a perquisite of the lord high admiral were now to 
be devoted to rewards and medals, and owners of English ships 
recaptured from an enemy had to pay one-eighth of the value of 
vessel and cargo as salvage. Doubtless both parliament and the 
executive intended to work this enactment loyally, but the needs 
of the treasury overcame their good intentions and the delay in 
the distribution of prize money was a chronic source of discontent. 
Therefore from 1 Jan. 1653 a new scheme came, into operation, 
which gave ten shillings a ton for every ton the prize, whether 
merchantman or man-of-war, measured, and 61. 13s. 4d. for every 


2 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 19 March 1649. There was theological bitterness 
involved as well, since the navy commissioners directed that any man refusing meat 
in Lent was to be dismissed as refractory: Add. MS. 9304, fol. 54. 

'8 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 12 March 1649, council to generals of the fleet. 
John Sparrow, Rich. Blackwell, and Humphrey Blake were appointed on 17 April 1649 
to be treasurers and collectors of prize goods; Rich. Hill, Sam. Wilson, and Robt. 
Turpin were added from 8 March 1653. 
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gun she carried ; for every man-of-war destroyed, 101. a gun; and 
the lord high admiral’s tenths were to be devoted to the sick 
and wounded and the relief of widows and orphans.'* These dis- 
tributions were to be made by the collectors of prize goods three 
days after payment of wages, a regulation which must have 
savoured of irony to those who were waiting, sometimes years, for 
wages. For the moment, however, the sailor was considered in 
every possible way, and Blake and his colleagues were ordered in 
May always to exchange prisoners if possible, ‘ as it will tend much 
to the satisfaction of the seamen when they see that care is had of 
them.’ Matters progressed smoothly enough till the Dutch war 
strained our finance desperately, and from 1648 till May 1653 
there are but two instances of insubordination to be found." 


'* Commons Journals, 21 Dec. 1652. The ‘ medium’ cost of each man at sea was 
reckoned at 4/. a month, including wages, victuals, wear and tear of ships, stores, pro- 
vision for sick and wounded, and other incidental expenses. Rawlinson MS. 
(Bodleian Library), A 9, p. 176. 

'S State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 12 May 1649, council to generals at sea. 

‘6 T dwell on this point because the late Mrs. Everett Green (Preface to Calendar of 
State Papers, 1649-50, p. 24) said, speaking of the Commonwealth seamen generally, that 
‘disaffection and mutiny were frequent among them,’ and writers of less weight have 
echoed this opinion. The instances of mutiny were in reality very few—seven between 
1649 and 1660—were not serious, and were, in every case but one, attributable to 
drunkenness or to wages and prize money remaining unpaid, the single exception 
being due to the refusal of a crew to proceed to sea in what they held to be an unsea- 
worthy ship. This is a very trifling number compared with the series of such events 
occurring during nearly every year of the reign of Charles I. Of disaffection in the 
sense of a leaning towards the Stewarts there is not a trace among the men, and 
but two or three examples among officers. The exiles in France and Holland, with 
that optimism peculiar to the unfortunate, were continually anticipating that ships 
and men were coming over to the royal cause, an anticipation never once verified in 
the event. The analogue of the seventeenth-century seaman, if he exists to-day at 
all, is to be found, not in the man-of-war’s man, who now has literary preferences and 
an account in the ship’s savings bank, but in the rough miliew of a trader’s forecastle, 
and among men of this type violence, or even an outbreak of savage ruffianism, by 
no means necessarily implies serious ground of discontent, but may be owing to one 
of many apparently inadequ causes. There were no such outbreaks among the 
Commonwealth seamen, and the punishments for drunkenness and insubordination 
were not disproportionate to the number of men employed, but if that is made an 
argument it should also be applied to the army; nearly every page of Whitelocke fur- 
nishes us with instances of officers and men being broken, sentenced, or dismissed 
for theft, insubordination, and sometimes disaffection, but no one has yet suggested 
that the army yearned to restore the Stewarts. The two most striking examples of 
these mutinies usually quoted are those of the ‘ Hart’ in 1650 and the riotous assem- 
blies in London in 1653. In the case of the ‘ Hart’ what actually happened was that, 
the captain and officers being on shore, 28 out of the 68 men on board seized the ship 
when the others were below, with the intention, according to one contemporary writer, 
of taking her over to Charles, according to another of turning pirates, and according 
to a third because they were drunk. Perhaps all three causes were at work, seeing 
that the mutineers soon quarrelled among themselves, and the loyal majority of the 
crew regained possession of the ship and brought her back to Harwich. Yet I have 
seen a serious writer quote the ‘ Hart’ as an example of desertion to the royalists, an 
error probably due to the fact that she was shortly afterwards captured by the Dutch, 
and eventually sailed under a Stewart commission until she blew up at the Canaries. 
In October 1653 there were tumults in London, due entirely to the non-payment of 
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When the Dutch war broke out the want of men was greater 
than the want of ships, and it was decided to press all seamen 
between fifteen and fifty years of age, a ticket being given to each 
man with his three halfpence a mile conduct money specifying his 
physical appearance, and which he was called upon to present at 
the port where he joined his ship.'’ Attempts were made to keep 
crews in the service by carrying forward thirty shillings of each 
man’s wages when he was paid off; but this, wrote the navy com- 
missioners, caused ‘so much clamour and discontent that we are 
scarce able to stay in the office.’'* Under the previous régime the 
men had been glad to get any pay at all, and they probably strongly 
objected to any proceeding which was by way of a return to old 
customs. Eventually, however, the government did this and more, 
for a couple of years later it was customary to keep three months’ 
pay in hand if the men were turned over to another ship. 

A long step in advance towards the future discipline of the navy 
was made in 1652, when, on 25 Dec., the house of commons enacted 
the first articles of war to which the service had ever been subjected, 
and which were grounded on some regulations for the government 
of Warwick’s fleet passed by the house in March 1648-9." These 
articles have escaped the notice of writers upon naval law, who begin 
their history of the subject with those passed in 1661; these latter, 
however, were only based upon those previously existing which are 


prize money, and these, it is true, required to be suppressed by military force. -But 
this riot, extending over two days, was the only instance in which the government 
found difficulty in dealing with the men, and does not warrant a general charge of dis- 
loyalty during eleven years. If a detailed examination of the remaining instances were 
worth the space, they could be shown to be equally due to causes remote from politics. 
Historically a mutiny among English seamen_has never necessarily signified disloyalty 
to the de facto sovereign or government ; the mutineers at Spithead and the Nore in 
1797 were especially careful to declare their loyalty to the crown,-and their failure at 
the Nore was probably due to the extent to which they carried this feeling. If the 
character of the service rendered to the republic is compared with that given to 
Charles I, it is difficult to understand how the charge of disaffection can be maintained. 

\" State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 24 May 1652, council to vice-admirals of 
counties. I have omitted the subject of impressment from these papers, intending 
to treat it in separate form. Here it will be sufficient to remark that while in many 
cases the government officials reported that the men were coming in willingly of their 
own accord, in others the press masters found great difficulty in executing their 
warrants, and writers of newsletters in London describe the seizure of landsmen and 
forcible entry of houses, in which seamen were supposed to be hiding, in a fashion 
which reminds the reader of the beginning of the present century, The two versions 
are not irreconcilable ; at all times there has been a remainder, after the best men 
had been obtained, difficult to reach and willing to make any sacrifice to escape a 
man-of-war. 

18 Add. MS. 9306, fol. 85. 

1° Thomason Pamphlets, *%4. The regulations of 1649 again were only adaptations 
of the rules made independently long before by each lord high admiral when in 
command of a fleet. Mr. Gardiner has suggested to me that the formal enactment of 
the articles at that particular moment was possibly directly connected with the defeat 
off Dungeness in November. This view is supported by the fact that they were 
obviously not aimed at the men, with whose conduct no fault had been found, and 
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the groundwork of all subsequent modifications and additions experi- 
ence showed to be necessary down to the present day. They were 
thirty-nine in number, and, so far as paper penalties were concerned, 
wererigorous enough. Nopunishment was adjudged for the infraction 
of the first article relating to the due performance of divine service, 
and the thirty-ninth is only a vague reference to offences not men- 
tioned in the preceding articles, and which were punishable accord- 
ing to the ‘laws and customs of thesea.’ Of the remaining thirty- 
seven thirteen carried the infliction of death unconditionally, and 
twelve that of death or lesser punishment, according to sentence of 
court-martial, or court of war, as it was then called. The parliament- 
ary bark seems to have been much more ferocious than its bite, since 
in all the numerous courts-martial mentioned in the State Papers 
and elsewhere there is no instance to be found in which the death 
sentence was carried out and very few in which it was pronounced. 
Moreover precautions were taken against the exercise of tyranny by 
inferior officers, inasmuch as the promulgation of the code was 
accompanied by an order that the accused was only to be tried for 
serious offences in the presence of a flag officer, and that no finding 
involving life or limb! was to be carried out without the approval of 
the generals or the senior officer in command; and as trifling charges 
were to be heard before the captain and seven officers of the ship in 
which the offence was committed the offender had a fair chance of 
an impartial trial. Very soon after the Restoration this regulation 
fell into abeyance and prisoners obtained justice —too often Jedburgh 
—at the hands of the captain alone. Only one case of a really 
severe sentence on foremast men is to be found. In December 
1653, in the middle of the war, six seamen of the ‘Portland’ 
were found guilty of inciting to mutiny and were sentenced to 
death. This was commuted, so far as three were concerned, to 
thirty lashes apiece, and for the other three to stand one hour with 
their right hands nailed to the mainmast of the flagship with 
halters round their necks.” I do not know of the infliction of such 
severe punishment by any other court-martial. 

As might be expected in a mercantile community, the thirty-fifth 
article, relating to convoy duty, was the longest and most explicit. 
Under Henry VIII convoy money had been a legal charge; later it 
had become difficult to obtain convoy protection at all, and when 
given owners and captains had been exposed to vexatious and 
illegal demands. Now, any man-of-war captain not performing 
such duty thoroughly and efficiently, and defending ‘ the ships and 
goods in their convoy without either diverting to other parts and 
whose position was, if anything, improved by them, by the definition of crime and 
punishment and the institution of a court of eight officers, while, on the other hand, 
the severest clauses are those affecting officers whose con act, both in action and 


when cruising, had in many cases caused great dissatisfactio :. 
* State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 31 Dec. 1653. 
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occasions, or refusing or neglecting to fight in their defence if they 
be set upon or assailed, or running away cowardly, and submitting 
those in their convoy to peril and hazard,’ were to make good to 
the owners any pecuniary loss so caused. As, in the case of a 
valuable cargo and a penniless naval captain, such a sentence might 
be equivalent to escaping scot-free, death was also added as a pos- 
sible punishment. Any captain or officer demanding or receiving 
a gratuity was to be cashiered. From 19 Oct. 1649 the house 
had resolved that convoys should henceforth be provided without 
charge, and in 1650 the east coast fishermen were gratefully 
acknowledging the benefits resulting. Matters, however, did not 
progress altogether smoothly. Sometimes merchantmen were 
independent and when the government provided men-of-war for 
the Mediterranean would not ‘stay half a day’ to obtain their 
protection.2"_ But when the owners belonging to Poole, Weymouth, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth united, nine months later, in begging 
for a stronger guard than usual to Newfoundland the council 
recommended them to defer sending a fleet till next year, as a 
convoy could not be spared.” From other papers the truth seems 
to have been that, although a vessel or two could have been found 
for the work, the council desired to obtain for national purposes 
the men who would have manned the merchantmen. The option of 
sailing with or without convoy was not always left to the discretion 
of owners. In February 1653 the council sent orders to some’ of 
the eastern ports that no vessel was to sail without protection, for 
which preparations were being made; but in July the owners of 
three ships destined for the Mediterranean petitioned for leave to 
send them without the escort which had been twice promised during 
sixteen months of delay and of which there was still no sign. 
Criticism must take into account the fact that these things were 
happening during the strain of a great war and that under ordinary 
circumstances, or when merely at war with Spain, there was no 
want of promptness in the action of the authorities. On 25 Feb. 
1656 Hull petitions for a convoy, and on the 29th it is ordered ; 
Newcastle on 10 Feb. 1657 obtains an order the same day. In 
January 1660 twenty-five ships were on convoy duty, one being 
sent down to St. Helena to meet the returning East Indiamen (this 
had been for some years customary), two to the Canaries, and four 
to the Mediterranean. 

The articles of war seem in this generation to have troubled 
the sailors but little, since, in nearly every instance, we find officers 
the prisoners before the court. A court-martial would not enable 
the treasurer to pay wages and prize money too long over-due or 
silence men of whom one, who knew them well, said that they were 


21 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 4-Feb. 1652. 22 Thid. 15 Dec. 1652. 
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‘an unruly and untamed generation,’ and that he found ‘no hope 
to satisfy them without their full pay.’** But there are signs that, 
notwithstanding delays in payment, the men gave heartier obedi- 
ence to the Commonwealth than they had given to the crown under 
similar circumstances. On one occasion 180 men were sent down 
to join the ‘ Fairfax,’ but not finding their raw shipmates already 
on board to their liking announced that they would not go to sea 
‘to do those men and boys’ work for them.’ But instead of attempt- 
ing to desert they betook themselves to other ships.“ Three 
months afterwards the navy commissioners received the welcome 
news that the men weré coming in ‘ cheerfully and in great numbers 
since the publication of the late encouragement to them,’ * and from 
some places they were coming up as volunteers. From Dover and 
Deal came the information that the new arrangements were ‘ much 
liked,’ and that the greater number of the men were willing to 
serve. Commissioner Peter Pett reported from Chatham that he 
found ‘the seamen in general to be very tractable and complying, 
and begin to attend to their duties handsomely.’ So far as wages 
were concerned the encouragement spoken of related to the in- 
creased pay which took effect from 1 Jan. 1653. During the civil 
war the rate had been 19s. a month; in the fleets sent against 
Rupert it had been raised to 25s. for that particular service, and it 
was now to be 24s. for able seamen (‘fit for helm and lead, top and 
yard’), 19s. for ordinary, 14s. 3d. for gromets, and 9s. 6d. for boys. 
Each man’s capacity was to be marked on his wages ticket when 
paid off, the first sign of the present discharge note. As a further 
inducement, by an order of 29 Jan. 1653 20 men in first-, 16 in 
second-, 12 in third-, 8 in fourth-, 6 in fifth-, and 4 in sixth-rates 
were to be rated as midshipmen, with pay from 1/. 10s. to 2. 5s. a 
month, according to the class of ship, and from 14 Dec. 1655 no 
one was to be so rated unless able to undertake an officer’s duties, 
if necessary.” Of course the increase by the government caused a 
corresponding rise in merchant seamen’s wages; and at Ipswich, 
soon afterwards, the latter were so hard to come by as to be ob- 
taining master’s pay. It was estimated, although the number proved 
to be insufficient, that 16,000 men would be required in 1653, and 
many of these were untrained landsmen and boys, almost useless 
at sea. The remaining thousands needed were drawn from the 
ranks of the army. It has been suggested that soldiers were sent 
on board to keep the sailors in subjection, but, beyond the quite 
adequate explanation of a war demanding a larger number of men 
% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., lx. 135, October 1653, Bourne to navy commis- 
loners. 
o 24 Tbid, xxix. 57, October 1652. * Ibid. 6 Jan. 1653. * Ibid. xxx. 84, xlv. 66. 
27 The earliest mention of midshipmen that I have noticed is in a letter of 7 Feb. 


1642-3, in which a Mr. Cook writes that he will not undervalue himself by allowing 
his son to accept such a place. 
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than the maritime population had ever before been called upon to 
supply, there is not the slightest trace of ill-feeling between soldiers 
and sailors such as would have inevitably occurred had the latter 
understood it as an attempt at intimidation. Altogether some 
8,000 or 4,000 soldiers were sent on board the fleet; and it is sig- 
nificant of the different discipline, or the different spirit, animating 
the army and the navy, that, although the new comers suffered the 
same vexations as the seamen in relation to postponed pay and 
prize money, in addition to the hardships peculiar to the sudden 
change in situation and duties, they do not appear to have troubled 
the executive with a single complaint beyond one meek remonstrance 
about the absence of hammocks.** The seamen appear to have 
decided that their duties began and ended on salt water. Captain 
Taylor, at Chatham, informed the admiralty commissioners that 
ships might be sent to sea in half the time and at one-third of the 
cost if the men could only be persuaded to help in their preparation ; 
but ‘not one will help to get out ballast, or take it in, or do almost 
anything tending towards despatch.’ Instead of working they 
haunted the beershops which have always been the curse of their 
class. Bourne, the commissioner at Harwich, had ‘the beginning 
of an ugly mutiny,’ attributable to drink; but Bourne eventually 
succeeded in putting down the alehouses at Harwich. At Plymouth 
vested interests were too strong for Hatsell, the agent there :— 


The men come tippling ashore, and then march away in their mad fits. 
. . » The abominable strong drink brewed in this town is of more preju- 
dice to the state and to the poor men than the heads of all the brewers 
and alehouse keepers here are worth. . . . The government here protest 
they cannot remedy it, as the brewers have grown so rich they contend 
with them at law. . . . This strong drink is from 26s. to 28s. a hogshead, 
and stronger than sack, and when a sailor has drunk one bowl of it it 
makes him half out of his wits.*® 


Such a letter explains many of the so-called mutinies. The system 
of payment, again, exposed the men to every temptation, since a 
ship might be a year or two at sea and no wages were given or 
expected until she was ordered in for repairs or laid up, the result 
being that when money was extraordinarily scarce cruisers were 
kept unnecessarily in commission to postpone the settling day. 
Money was sometimes borrowed when a squadron returned to port, 
and of 32,000/. obtained in this manner in 1657: 10,200I. was still 
owing in 1659. There are numerous expostulations from officers 


*s The pay of the privates was 18s. a month; no officer of higher rank than 
serjeant was in charge. 


* State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 19 Apr. 1655. Hatsell to Col. John Clerke (an 
admiralty commissioner). 

% Ibid. ecy. 54. Desborow lent 5,000/., which he had succeeded in getting back ; 
seven aldermen 19,500/., of which 11,7007. still remained. 
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about their long over-due pay, but, read by themselves, these lamen- 
tations are sometimes apt to leave a wrong impression. Edward 
Larkin, for instance, gunner of the ‘ Mayflower,’ petitions in 1655 
for two and a half years of his ‘dearly earned wages’ of which he 
has only received six months ; his wife and family are turned out 
of doors, his goods seized, and he himself arrested for debt. This, 
taken alone, appears to be a pathetic indictment of the ways of 
the administration, but here the corrective is supplied by another 
paper which is an account of stores embezzled by the said Edward 
Larkin. 

There was more difficulty, so far as willingness was concerned, 
in manning the fleets during the war with Spain than during the 
Dutch war. The men feared tropical climates, and ‘are so afraid 
of being sent to the West Indies that they say they would as soon 
be hanged.’ Moreover as the years went by the Commonwealth 
did not pay more promptly. There is no sign, so far as their 
debates go, that parliament, in improving the position of the men, 
had ever been moved by other than purely selfish motives, and it 
may have been felt that less now depended on the attitude of the 
navy, or that there was less likelihood, under any provocation, 
of a serious outbreak. Slight ones frequently occurred and were 
invariably attributed, by the officers on the spot, to the non-pay- 
ment of wages or prize money, and were as invariably appeased 
when these claims were settled. Sometimes discontent was rather 
an excuse than a cause; when the crew of the ‘Ruby’ refused to 
sail, alleging that they had no clothes and that the ship was 
defective, they were easily persuaded back to duty when withdrawn 
from the influence of their landladies, who ‘ have been the greatest 
instruments to hinder their going on board.’ In the matter of 
prize money officers of high rank fared little better in dealing with 
the commissioners of prize goods. There are two letters on this 
subject addressed in August 1654 to the commissioners. The first 
is mild in tone; the second, signed by sixteen captains in the 
Downs, curtly points out that their prize money for the three last 
actions with the Dutch is still due and that unless it is immediately 
paid they will appeal to the Protector.*' If captains were com- 
pelled to combine and threaten we may imagine how the sailors 
raged vainly against official penury or inertia.” Poverty occa- 

31 Add. MSS. 22546, fol. 185, and 18986, fol. 176. 

%? The methods of these gentlemen were sometimes directly ancestral to those of 
their successors in the prize courts of the beginning of this century. In one case a 
ship was condemned and its cargo sold, apparently on their own sole authority; the 
admiralty court ordered restitution, and then the commissioners presented a bill of 
2,0001. for expenses (State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 26 Feb. 1655). A contemporar 
wrote, ‘ It was nothing for ordinary proctors in the Admiralty to get 4,000/. or 5,0002. 


a year by cozening the state in their prizes till your petitioner by his discovery to the 


Council of State spoiled their trade for a great part of it’ (T. Violet, A true narra- 
tive, etc. Lond. 1659, p. 8). 
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sionally caused the prize money gained by one section of the naval 
force to be applied to the payment of wages due to another ; in 
October 1655 Blake’s men were partly paid this way, and, vaguely, 
the deficiency thus made ‘ to be supplied some other way. There 
are hints that the admiralty court itself was not above suspicion. 
Captain Kendal, of the ‘ Success,’ wrote in April 1654 that sixteen 
months previously he had taken a Dutch ship, still uncondemned ; 
‘but I suppose the bribes do appear very large in the admiralty 
court,’ and ‘I fear there hath been much corruption in the admiralty 
court.’ It is but fair, however, to the prize commissioners to 
notice that the difficulties of the position were not altogether due 
to themselves. In 1654 they wrote to the admiralty court stating 
that they had sold ships and goods to the value of 70,0001., 
but could not keep the proceeds, because compelled to meet the 
sums charged upon them by the council of state, notwithstanding 
the decrees of the court ordering them to hold the money. Being 
uneasy about their position they desired security or indemnity.® 
Another source of abuse was the custom by which crews were 
allowed to plunder a prize, on or above the gun deck, of all articles 
except arms, ammunition, and ships’ stores ; English merchantmen 
recaptured from an enemy sometimes experienced more loss from 
the rescuer than from the original captor. The owners of the 
‘Sarah,’ recaptured by the ‘ Falmouth,’ found that while the enemy 
had done five pounds of damage the Englishmen had helped them- 
selves to the value of 500/., and five or six other ships were simi- 
larly treated.*4 

While the majority of the men made protest against their 
wrongs in the useless and prejudicial form of riots, there seem to 
have been a thinking minority who were able to apply to their own 
situation the principles for which they had fought and which had 
sent Charles to the block and Cromwell to Whitehall. These men 
drew up a petition to the Protector, which, before being forwarded, 
was considered, on 17 Oct. 1654, by a council of two admirals and 
twenty-three commanding officers, held on board the ‘ Swiftsure’ 
in the Downs, at which it was decided that it was lawful for them 
to petition and that the grievances stated were real, except the one 
relating to foreign service.» It was a sign of the times that 
admirals and captains should have acknowledged such a right in 
the ‘common sailor,’ and that they did not think themselves war- 
ranted in striking out the portion of which they disapproved ; they 
decided that it should be ‘so far owned by us’ as to be presented 
to the generals. The petition was as much a remonstrance as a 


88 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xe. 2. %* Ibid. 18 March 1654. 

85 Resolutions at a Council of War on board the Swiftsure; The humble Petition 
of the Seamen belonging to the ships of the Commonwealth. These two broadsides 
are in the British Museum under the press mark 669 f. 19, Nos. 32 and 33. 
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prayer, and, after claiming that they had done the country good 
service and borne with hardship, sickness, and bad food for its 
sake, went on to remind the Protector that parliament had declared 
its intention of enlarging the liberties of the people, ‘which we 
were in great hopes of.’ Their hopes have scarcely yet, so far as 
regards seamen, been realised, but it is expressive of the vast 
progress the passage of a few years had caused in the political 
education and self-respect of a class hitherto proverbially debased 
and unreflecting that constitutional declarations and logical appli- 
cations of the principles their rulers suited to themselves should 
have begun to replace the hopeless, unhelpful turbulence of the 
last generation. They seem to have objected to foreign service 
mainly because their families were left without support for a longer 
period than usual, and bitterly complained that, in accordance 
with a council order of 6 Dec. 1652, they were not permitted to go 
on shore nor visitors allowed to come on board when in the 
Downs, and presumably other places, keeping them ‘under a 
degree of thraldom and bondage.’ This regulation was then new 
to them, but it remained in existence long enough to be one of the 
injustices the mutineers of 1797 desired to have redressed. The 
conclusion arrived at was a prayer that 


they may be relieved in those grievances and may reap some fruits of 
all their bloodshed and hardships, and that they may not be imprested to 
serve, they humbly apprehending it to be inconsistent with the principles | 
of Freedom and Liberty to force men to serve in military employments, 
either by sea or land; and that your petitioners may be as free as the 
Dutch seamen, against whom they have been such instruments in the 
Lord’s hands for the good of their country; but that if the Common- 
wealth have occasion to employ any of your petitioners they may be hired 
as the Dutch are, and that they, or their lawful attorney, may be paid 
every six months at the furthest, and that such other encouragement to 
their relations may be assured in case they are slain in the service as 
shall be agreeable to justice, etc., as their necessity calls for, and that all 
other liberties and privileges due to your petitioners as freemen of 
England may be granted and secured. 


The council of state must have felt that the world was indeed 
moving when English seamen called themselves freemen, demanded 
the rights of freemen, and no longer admitted prescription as suffi- 
cient reason for the continuance of their wrongs. The fact that 
there is no reference, printed or manuscript, to this petition does 
not, of course, prove that it was not considered and replied to, 
but it is certain that if any promises were made not the slightest 
practical result followed them. There is a paper assigned to this 
date which may have had an indirect connexion with the affair. 


% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., Ixxvi. 81, 1654 (? Oct.) 
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It is a report from the admiralty to the Protector and council 
dilating on the state of the naval administration and the difficulties 
with which they had to deal. Every sentence of their long narra- 
tive has reference to the want of money, and may be abstracted 
into the one particular that while 8,0001. a week was allowed to the 
admiralty the victualling and stores absorbed more than this 
amount, leaving nothing for wages and other expenses. Notwith- 
standing these embarrassments favourite captains and handy ships 
seem to have had no difficulty in obtaining crews. Referring to 
the ‘Speaker’ and the ‘ Hind,’ an official writes: ‘ Men have been 
on board seven or eight days in hopes of being entered, which I 
have refused to do, having had very much trouble to reduce them 
to their complement.’* The ‘ Sapphire,’ when commanded by 
Heaton, was another vessel in which men were eager to serve, and 
to such purpose that out of 84 prizes brought into Plymouth be- 
tween August 1652 and December 1655 twenty were taken by her.** 

The death of Cromwell, and the intrigues which followed that 
event, intensified the disorder existing in naval affairs, but even 
before September 1658 the strong hand which had kept some sort of 
order seems to have been losing its grip. In July the commis- 
sioners of the admiralty told the council that ‘ the eredit of your 
navy is so greatly impaired that, having occasion to buy some 
necessary provisions, as tallow and the like, ‘your ministers can 
obtain none but for ready money,’ and they complained that out of 
the customs and excise, nominally set apart for the navy, half was 
diverted to the army, 2,0001. a week to the Protector, and judges’ 
and other salaries taken from it.%* The debt on 1 July was re- 
turned at 573,4741., and of this 286,000/. was due for wages, so that 
we can understand why some crews had been for two and three 
years unpaid. Yet the succession of Richard Cromwell was well 
received by the fleet in the Downs, and the officers and crews of 
vessels on outlying stations, such as the ‘ Paradox’ at Milford and 
‘ Assurance’ at Scarborough, hastened to announce their satisfac- 
tion. When Montagu wrote to Stokes, commanding in the Medi- 
terranean, for signatures to an address promising fidelity to Richard, 
only one officer of that squadron, Captain Saunders, of the ‘ Torring- 
ton,’ manifested any hesitation about signing it.° In their address 
to the new Protector the officers of the fleet, in expressing their 

37 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., clxxiii. 26 Oct. 1657, Morris to navy commissioners. 

8s Add. MS. 9304, fol. 129. The ‘Sapphire’ seems to have been the crack 
cruiser of her time. The contrast between that which, with all its faults, was a strong 
administration, morally stimulating to officers and men, and the enervating Stewart 
régime is illustrated in the life and death—if the expression be permitted—of this 
ship, and exemplified in the grim entry in the burial register of St. Nicholas, Deptford, 
under date of 26 Aug. 1670, ‘ Capt. John Pearse and Lieut. Logan shot to death for 
loosing y* Saphier cowardly.’ 


% State Papers, Dom.. Interreg., clxxxii. 8, 6 July 1658, 
 Tbid. 15 Sept. and 16 Nov. 1658, 
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affection for the memory of Oliver, speak of ‘ the indulgence he 
showed to us who served him in his fleet;’ but, unless they were 
alluding to the higher scale of pay and the arrangements, to be 
presently noticed, made for the care of the sick and wounded, and 
which may or may not have been owing to his initiative, it is diffi- 
cult to divine what indulgences they had to be especially grateful 
to him for.*' By June 1659 there was owing for wages 371,930/., 
and it may be imagined that if the men, whom it was important to 
conciliate, remained unpaid, merchants supplying stores, victual- 
ling agents, and dockyard workmen fared still worse. In September 
the crew of the ‘Marmaduke’ solicited some redress; they said 
they were abused by their officers, cheated of their victuals and 
pinch-gut money,“ and had to go begging about the streets, 
‘scoffed and jeered at by other nations.’ On 1 Feb. 1660 the 
wages debt was 354,000/., some ships having been four years 
unpaid,** and these figures, the correlatives of which existed in 
every other branch of the administration, form the best explanation 
of the equanimity with which the Restoration was viewed by men 
who may have seen in the return of Charles II their only chance of 
payment. 

Under the Commonwealth occurs the earliest attempt to afford 
the men some of that attention to which, when ill or wounded, they 
were entitled. The arrangements made in 1649 and 1652, although 
sufficient for ordinary needs, were inadequate to the necessities of 
the Dutch war, and the state was compelled to supplement the 
existing resources for the relief of disabled men and to provide 
additional aid for widows and orphans. After the action of 28 and 
29 Sept. 1652 the council ordered the lord mayor to provide space 
for the wounded in the London hospitals, and on 18 Oct. 5001. 
was assigned to the mayor of Dover to meet the expense of the 
injured landed there. On 15 Dec. the admiralty committee passed 
a formal resolution that every care was to be taken of the sick and 
wounded, both at sea and on shore, and that the London hospitals 
were to receive some, and the most suitable port towns the others. 
Every ship was to be allowed medical comforts—rice, oatmeal, and 
sugar—at the rate of 5/. per 100 men, every six months, and, for 
the first time, men invalided ashore were continued in pay till death 
or recovery. A special hospital was to be provided at Deal, and 


“| T have only noticed one instance of direct interference by Cromwell in minor 
details. The widow of a seaman killed by an accident on the ‘Fagons’ had petitioned 
the commissioners of sick and wounded for help, and had been refused by them. 
She then appealed to the Protector, and her memorial bears his holograph direction 
to the commissioners to reconsider their decision, the case being the same ‘in equity’ 
as though the man had lost his life in action (State Papers, cxxx. 98, 10 Nov. 1656). 

42 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cexii. 109. ‘The revenue of England for 1659 was 
estimated at 1,517,0007. (Commons Journals.) 

43 Allowance for short victuals. ‘4 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cexxii. 28. 
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from 1 Jan. 1653 half the space in all English hospitals, as they 
became empty, to be reserved for the seamen.** In February and 
March 1653 Portsmouth, Deal, and Dover were full of wounded 
men; surgeons were sent down to these towns, and 7s. a week 
granted for the support of each man. Judging from the returns, 
the death rate among the injured was not so high as might 
have been expected if the conditions existing at Portsmouth also 
obtained elsewhere. There the sick were mostly in private or beer 
houses, which were said to be small and stifling, besides exposing 
their occupants to the temptation of drink ; of the town itself the 
governor, Nath. Whetham, had nothing good to say, dwelling ‘on 
the filthy nastiness of this place,’ unpaved, undrained, and en- 
during an epidemic of small-pox.“* The town must have been con- 
tinually full of suffering men, since for two months alone of 1654 
the cost of the sick and hurt there was 2,800/., of which 5801. went 
to the surgeons and 825/. to the nurses.” Knowing that they 
would be repaid any outlay, the civic authorities of the coast towns 
were attentive to the wants of the invalids, and, for a time, the 
government spent liberally in this direction. In August 1653 there 
were 1,600 men at Aldborough, Ipswich, and adjacent villages, 
whose charges amounted to some thousands of pounds, cleared in 
due course, while smaller sums of 958/., 400/., and 1,366l. were 
sent, on account, to Dover, Weymouth, and Harwich ; at Yarmouth 
between 3 Aug. 1653 and 6 Feb. 1655 2,8511. was expended in the 
town for the same purpose. In some respects the sick men were 
better off than their able-bodied fellows. Monk and Deane re- 
proached the admiralty commissioners for paying the former their 
wages, but not the latter, and ‘we think it neither in reason nor 
conscience to employ men who must perish for want of clothes lost 
in the service, and whose families are starving, and yet their pay 
is due, their tickets signed, and their captains satisfied they will 
not run away.’ * 

Hitherto all the duty of superintendence had been thrown on 
the navy commissioners, but, in view of their protests that they 
were overwhelmed by their own more special work, a new depart- 
ment was created from 29 Sept. 16538, consisting of four com- 
missioners at 150]. a year each and fifteen subordinate officers, 
who divided 1,090/. a year between them. They took the title of 
‘commissioners of sick and wounded at Little Britain,’ where 
their office was situated, were to supervise the distribution of 
invalided men, provide surgeons and medicines, and control the 
authorities of the towns. They had also to take charge of 
prisoners, see that the convalescent returned to their ships, and 
were authorised to grant gratuities up to 10/. and pensions up 


4S State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 20 Dec. 1652. 
. © Ibid. 21 and 26 March 1658. + Tbid. 14 April 1654. 48 Tbhid. 5 April 1653. 
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to 61. 18s. 4d. A pension or gratuity might be augmented by 
appeal to the admiralty committee, although we may be certain 
that such a petition was rarely successful, but the corresponding 
gifts to officers’ widows were on a much more liberal scale. To 
seven captains’ widows sums ranging from 400/. to 1,000/. were 
granted in April 1658, and it seems a somewhat uneven ascent from 
the seaman’s widow at 10/. to the captain’s at 1,000/. So far as 
applicants of inferior rank were concerned, the commissioners must 
have had their time fully occupied if they investigated every case as 
closely as that of Susan Cane. They held that 5/. was enough for 
her, as she had not lived with her husband, led a loose life, and 
possessed more than ordinary skill in making stockings. The 
institution of a new benefaction caused new rogueries, and soon 
some of the office clerks were levying commissions on the donations 
given to these women and were in partnership with people who 
made real or false claims on their behalf.“° In the two years 
ending with May 1656 some 12,000/. had been disbursed on behalf 
of men sent on shore ill or injured; but it is apparent that, 
although the Commonwealth procedure compared very favourably 
with the indifference which preceded it, the tender anxiety the 
government displayed for the sailor’s welfare when it had urgent 
need of him languished after the Dutch war and died away with 
the Spanish one. Later, in the year 1656, the bailiffs of Yarmouth 
wrote to the admiralty commissioners that the commissioners at 
Little Britain were now careless about paying for the men sent on 
shore, leaving it to the bailiffs to spend the town money and get it 
back how or when they could. The squadron before Mardike was 
considered very unhealthy, there being usually about ten per cent. 
sick, and when these were sent home they were simply laid on the 
ballast and shot about by the pitching and rolling of the ship ; *' and 
another paper mentions the ‘noisome smells’ produced by the 
condition of these men. Fleets must, however, have been much 
healthier than in earlier times, since on 24 March 1659 the number 
of sick in nearly 3,000 men under Montagu was only nine- 
teen, and but seventy-two in 2,803 under Goodson.” In 1656 
independent charities relating to the sick and maimed existed in 
the shape of the Chatham chest, Ely Place, the Savoy Hospital, and 
the commissioners, and it was then suggested that they should be 
amalgamated, both on account of economy and the prevention of 
fraud, but this was never done. For several years the treasurer of 
the navy paid 7351. a week for the support of pensioners, but in what 
proportion this was divided among the foregoing charities is un- 
certain.*® 


% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 31 March 1654. %® Toid. exl, 43. 
5! Tbid. 17 Dec. 1657. 5? Add. MS. 9304, ff. 133, 135. 
538 It would not be just to pass from the subject of the aid afforded to the men in 
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Of these institutions the only one of which we have any details 


is the Chatham chest. For the three years 1653-5 the accounts 
stand *— 









Revenue ** Revenue from Lands *’ Expenditure 


£ s dad. £ a &@ 
1658 5,658 433 6 8 10,065 0 O 
1654 4,000 *6 433 6 8 4,581 18 10 
1655 4,000 *® 488 6 8 4,500 0 0* 









There was thus an excess of outlay over receipts for these 
three years of more than 4,000/., and Ed. Hayward, then in charge, 
asks for assistance from the central authority. He probably ob- 
tained it, as, on another occasion, Hutchinson was ordered to lend 
the chest 3,000/.°° In March 1656 a report was drawn up which 
made the income from land 3821. 10s. a year, and recommended the 
removal of the chest to London to save expense and the inconveni- 
ences experienced by the men. From this report we learn that 
officers’ widows were entitled to pensions from it, but not those of 
the men. In June 1657 there were 800 or 900 pensioners, but 
half the arrears were unpaid ; a year later the situation was worse 
and the delay had reduced the men ‘ to such extreme misery that 
I fear many of them have perished of late,’ the writer, Pett, having 
been forced to leave Chatham to escape these outcries. Pett adds, 
‘If Rochester Cathedral were given to the governors to be improved 

. it might go towards paying the arrears.’ There are two refer- 
ences in the Commonwealth papers which suggest that Hayward did 
not escape suspicion then of having appropriated chest money to 
his own use, but in the inquiry into its management, begun in 1662, 
the weight of scrutiny fell upon Pett. Hayward said that he had 



















disease and suffering without some notice of Elizabeth Alkin, otherwise ‘ Parliament 
Joan,’ who wore out health and life in their service. This woman appears to have 
nursed wounded soldiers during the civil war, for which she was in receipt of a pension, 
and, in February 1653, volunteered similar help for the sailors. She was then ordered 
to Portsmouth, and, in view of the before-noticed condition of the town, must have 
found very real work to which to put her hand. If 325/. went in one item to nurses 
there must have been plenty of a kind to be had ; but she gave her heart to her help- 
less patients, and in June had spent not only all the government allowance but also 
her own ‘money, as ‘I cannot see them want if I have it. She was then sent to 
Harwich, and on 22 Feb. 1654 returned, weak and ill, to London, with only 3s. remain- 
ing. Of the last 10J. given to her she had spent 6/. on the Dutch prisoners at 
Harwich : ‘ Seeing their wants and miseries so great, I could not but have pity on them, 
thougli our enemies.’ A week later she again appeals for at least an instalment of her 
pension, or to be sent to a hospital in which ‘ to end my days less miserably,’ having 
been forced to sell even her bed. In May and September 1654 two warrants, each for 
10/., were made out, and her name does not again occur. 

54 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., ¢. 139. 

55 From seamen’s wages. 56 By estimation. 

57 Average for three years, less taxes. 58 By estimation. 

59 Add. MS. 9305, 13 Jan. 1657. 

6 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., exxv. 39,1. Under Charles I, widows. obtained 
donations from. it, but no pensions. 
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lost all the books relating to the years 1648-55, although he after- 
wards produced some of them. From the interrogatories addressed 
to Pett we may infer that he and Capt. John Taylor, who was 
jointly responsible with him, amicably passed each other’s accounts, 
that the accuracy of these accounts was attested by only some of 
the officers who should have signed them, that the same travelling 
expenses were entered three and four times over, that he and Taylor 
had taken large sums from the chest as salary, no commissioner 
having ever before charged for his management, and that such items 
occurred as 521. 18s. 4d. for the governor’s dinners, &c., at one 
meeting, 101. a year salary to a ‘mathematician,’ and 91. to Taylor 
‘ for relief for a fall.’ ® 

The quality of the food supplied to the men and the honesty of 
the victualling agents both steadily deteriorated during the Com- 
monwealth. Complaints began to be frequent about 1650, and a 
fresh contract was entered into with Colonel Pride and others to 
undertake the duty at eightpence per head at sea, and sevenpence 
in harbour, the government bearing the cost of transport to fleets 
on service. The lax system in force was not, however, calculated 
to act as a deterrent; in May 1650 a victualling office clerk, who 
had embezzled 1371., gave security for it, and was suspended, but, 
inferentially, only until the money was refunded. It may be said 
that, generally, the object of the navy authorities in cases of frand 
and embezzlement, by clerks or officers, was not so much to punish 
as to obtain restitution. Possibly they found it to be the most 
effective form of punishment. During 1652 the pressure caused by 
the necessity of supplying an unprecedentedly large number of men 
produced more disorders in this branch of the service, and in June 
the contractors were called before the council, told that their explana- 
tions were unsatisfactory, and heard the admiralty commissioners 
directed to continually watch and inspect the victuals furnished. The 
story of the victualling arrangements during these eleven years 
brings out the most striking point of difference between the Com- 
monwealth administration and those which were antecedent to it 
in the fact that matters affecting the health and comfort of seamen 
were not ignored as in previous periods. This, we know, was greatly 
due to political necessity, but the letters remaining, written by 
officials of allranks, show that a conscientious recognition of justice 
due to the sailors, and of responsibility for their welfare, widely 


6 Add. MS. 9317, fol. let seg. We have not Pett’s reply, and the full force of the 
accusations, as they stand, is vitiated by the fact that they were made by royalist 
servants inquiring into the conduct of a Commonwealth: official. The committee of 
inquiry in 1662 consisted of Sir J. Mennes, Sir W. Coventry, Sir W. Penn, W. Rider, 
S. Pepys, and R. Ford. 

6 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 30 Nov. 1650. There were five partners joined 
with Pride—John Limbrey, Wm. Beak, Thos. Alderne, Dennis Gauden, and Rich. 
Pierce (Audit Office Dec, Accounts, 1708-96). 
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existed. This sentiment is much more clearly marked among 
captains, admirals, and commissioners than among the ruling 
politicians, although members of the government were doubtless 
not unaffected by the prevailing spirit; the financial straits of the 
country, however, first cramped, and then destroyed, reforms which 
otherwise might have become permanent. In 1652 new buildings 
for the victualling department were built in several ports, and from 
February 1650 the slaughterhouse at Deptford, standing on ‘the 
poore’s ground ’ and originally devoted to the service of Greenwich 
Palace, was taken for that of the state. In 1653 the rate rose to 
ninepence a head, and it may be roughly calculated that the victual- 
lers were called upon to provide at least some 7,500,000 Ibs. of bread, 
7,500,000 lbs. of beef and pork, and 10,000 butts of beer, besides cheese, 
butter, fish, and other necessaries. The mechanism at their command 
was little superior to that used by their predecessors under Charles I, 
and English agriculture could hardly yet have recovered from the 
effects of the civil] war. The victualling contracts between September 
1651 and December 1652 came to 332,000/.,* a sum representing a 
drain on the food resources of the country difficult to meet, not so 
much, perhaps, in quantity as in suddenness, although since 1648 
there had been an unbroken series of years of dearth. Remembering 
commissariat experiences of our own, happening under much more 
favourable conditions within living memory, the wonder is, not that 
there should have been complaints, but that there should have been 
comparatively so few under the circumstances which might almost 
have excused absolute failure. Pride and his associates were con- 
demned because they were judged by a higher standard than had 
previously existed, but under Charles I their management would have 
been praised as highly successful. 

When complaints came in they were not officially pigeonholed 
but at once inquired into, and, so far as lay with the admiralty com- 
mittee, the wants relieved. On 17 May 1653 a captain reported 
that he had no medical extras ; on the 19th the navy commissioners 
were ordered to examine into this and remedy it; on 16 June 
the generals of the fleet wrote about the badness of the provisions, 
and on the 20th the navy commissioners were directed to take the 
victuallers to task. The beer was the most frequent subject of pro- 
test, and the difficulty was met by sending water in its place, to the 
extent of 500 tuns at a time, the men being allowed twopence a 
day to reconcile them to the change. At least one brewer laid the 
blame on the prices paid him, and frankly said he could give nothing 
better for the money. Beer and other provisions, ‘decayed and 
unfit for use,’ were licensed for export free of customs, perhaps in 
the hope that such stores would go to Holland. In October 1654 


® State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 12 Jan. 1653, and Add. MS. 9306, fol. 2. 
6! State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xxx. 10. 
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Pride and his colleagues gave notice of their intention to resign 
their contract, and, after some debate, it was decided to constitute 
the victualling a department under the immediate care of the navy 
commissioners, Capt. Thos. Alderne being made its head, with a 
salary of 5001. a year. Alderne died 10 April 1657, and was 
succeeded by three of the navy commissioners, Majors Robt. 
Thompson, Neh. Bourne, and Fr. Willoughby, who were thenceforward 
styled ‘commissioners of navy and victualling,’ and who received 
an additional 2501. a year each for their services. Alderne and 
his successors may or may not have been competent, but they had 
little chance of doing well under the financial embarrassments amid 
which they worked ; they considered themselves fortunate in being 
able to continue supplies, of whatever quality, from hand to mouth. 
In June 1655 bakers and brewers were petitioning the admiralty 
committee that although in January they had been promised 
monthly cash payments, not one penny had yet been paid them. 
The whole of one long despatch of Blake’s™ is made up of com- 
plaints about the provisions sent out and censure of the officials at 
home. We, who have wider knowledge than Blake could then have, 
now know that the defaults were due to the situation rather than to 
the men. Orders might be given in London, but the local con- 
tractors were either not properly controlled or, more probably, were 
defiant, knowing that the admiralty could hardly go on provisioning 
the fleets without the credit they gave it. If the seamen protested 
to these individuals they obtained scant consideration. Some of 
the ‘ Tiger’s’ crew went ashore at Harwich to show the victualling 
agent there bread and beer which, their captain agreed, was not fit 
for food. The agent sent for the baker and brewer, and the former 
told them that they were ‘ mutinous rogues,’ that it was good enough 
for their betters, and next time should be worse. In another port 
the local agent told the purser of the ‘ Maidstone,’ whose men had 
shown provisions absolutely putrid, and to whom he had promised 
improvement when they were before him, that the more they 
complained the worse they should have. This coming to the ears 
of the men, some of the ‘ Maidstone’s’ crew went ashore and 
wrecked his house. As the end of the Commonwealth approached 
matters became as bad as they could well be. At Plymouth, in 
January 1660, the victualler reported that he had been obtaining 
stores hitherto on his own credit, but would do so no longer ; that 
there were six ships in port with starving crews, and another six 
expected, and that the only way open to him was to turn the men 

% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 17 Oct. 1654, 1, 7, 14 Aug. and 8 Sept. 
er It is said that Alderne’s executors could produce neither vouchers nor assets for 
200,000/. imprested to him. But the story rests only on the authority of a royalist 


comptroller of the navy, Sir Wm. Slingsby (‘ Discourse of the Navy,’ fol. 58). 
® Add. MS. 9300, fol. 330, 19 Nov. 1656. 
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ashore to shift for themselves. In February the navy commis- 
sioners warned their chiefs that, unless money was provided within 
a week, there would be a failure of provisions everywhere and that 
having done their utmost by persuasion they must be acquitted of 
blame. Judging from the number of their letters still existing, the 
navy commissioners must, about this time, have been pressing the 
admiraity committee for money nearly every day, either for wages 
or stores; it was not their fault if any one remained unpaid. War- 
rants authorising revictualling were posted freely, but, as Captain 
Heaton wrote from Plymouth, nothing was said about the money, 
without which they were of no use. Heaton describes graphically 
the cruel poverty to which some of the townspeople there, who had 
trusted the government, were reduced :— 


One cries, ‘ For God’s sake spare me 20/. to keep me out of prison ;’ 
another begs for money to buy his family meat to eat, and to-day I saw a 
poor woman beg of Mr. Addis ten shillings of her due, to buy her four 
poor children bread, as for alms. Not long since a baker with sad 
complaints prevailed with Mr. Addis for 23/., and was as glad of it as 
though the money had been a free gift.® 


While this letter was travelling up to London two others, of the 
same date, were coming from Hull. One, from the captain of the 
‘Bryer’ to the admiralty committee, says that he has already 


written nine times to them, and that his officers are compelled to 
buy their own food and his men to forage for themselves on shore ; 
the other, from the victualling agent at Hull, acknowledges the 
receipt of their warrant to furnish the ‘ Bryer ’ and ‘ Forester,’ but, 
before acting on it, desires to know how he is to be paid. Truly 
the pious hope of Capt. Harman, of the ‘ Kentish,’ that Lawson 
would ‘be an instrument of bringing the victualling to its former 
splendour,’ was one not likely to lack fulfilment for want of 
occasion. 

It had long been customary to give medals and chains to dis- 
tinguished officers, but parliament, for the first time, extended this 
form of distinction to the men. The first reference is a somewhat 
doubtful one, being an order of the house of 15 Nov. 1649 for 
medals for ‘several mariners’ who had done good service the 
previous year, but who may possibly have been officers. About the 
second, however, there is no question. In 1650 Capt. Wyard, 
of the ‘Adventure,’ fought a gallant action off Harwich against 
greatly superior force, and he, his officers, and crew were awarded 
medals of different values, ranging from the one of 501. intended 
for himself down to others worth 5s. for the men, each ‘ with the 
service against five ships engraved on one side and the arms of the 
Commonwealth on the other.’”° There were at least 20,000 men 


88 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 31 Jan. 1660. ® Ibid. 6 March 1660. 
7” Tbid. 16 Aug. 1650. 
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employed during 1652-4, but the whole number of medals for the 
war was only 169; of these 79 were small ones, and may have been 
intended for the seamen, although, as they were all of gold, it is 
unlikely. Nine of the larger ones were with chains, the smaller 
weighed 18 dwt. 11 gr. each, and the total cost was 2,060/. One 
alone had ‘ the service done in the ‘‘ Triumph ” expressed on it.’ ” 
The government was never unduly liberal in dealing with naval 
men. Major Fr. White, for bringing the news of Dunbar to London, 
was given 300/.; Capt. Young, for following the Spanish fleet for a 
week in 1657, and then seeking Blake with the information which 
enabled him to destroy it at the Canaries, was granted 1001. 

The sale of clothes to the men was not confined to any one 
vendor, and scandals in this department, if they existed, do not 
appear to have attracted the attention of the authorities till 1655. 
Then an order was issued from the navy office that, ‘ upon conside- 
ration of the several abuses done by those that serve the state’s 
ships with clothes, by exorbitant prices and bad goods, to the pre- 
judice of the poor seamen,’ the clothiers were not to send any on 
board ship without the permission of the navy commissioners.” 
Two months later prices were fixed as follows : “— 


= 8. da. 
Canvas jackets 110 each Shirts . 2 9 each 
»  G@rawers 1 8 ,, Shoes .. .2 4apair 
Cotton waistcoats 2 2 each Linen stockings 10 ,, 


» drawers 2 0 ,, Cotton ,, 10 


” 


This outfit, if a complete one, does not seem all that could be desired 
for winter service in the Channel, although it is a nearer approach 
to a uniform than existed much later. The commissioners were 
careful to repudiate any responsibility for the clothes,“ though, as 
we see, they interfered when they considered it necessary, and 


allowed a sum, usually 2/., to each man if his kit had been lost in 
action or by shipwreck. 


Compared with the accessions of previous reigns the following 
list of new vessels is startling in its magnitude, and the cost of 
building and maintenance is another item which helps to account 
for the chronic difficulties besetting the treasurer of the navy :"— 


1 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cxliv. 66, 68, and Add. MS. 9305, fol. 155. 

™ Thid. exvii. 64, 11 Dec. 1655. 73 Tbid. cxxxiv. 64. 

4 Tbid. exlv. 47, September 1656. 

7 This list is based on that of Dering (Archacologia, xlviii.), but corrected where 
collation with the State Papers and other authorities points in some cases to the cer- 
tainty, in others to the probability, of Dering’s being in error, completed by the inser- 
tion of omitted dates, and enlarged by the addition of all such vessels as were wrecked, 
captured, destroyed, or sold out of the service, between 1649 and 1660 and which the 
Archacologia list, being only one of ships effective in 1660, does not profess to supply. 
Prizes are printed in italics, and captured privateers are further indicated by an 
asterisk. Being the first attempt at a complete Commonwealth navy list, it must 
almost necessarily contain some errors, but it is certain that every ship here mentioned 
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| Net | Gross 
| Ton- | Ton- 
| nage | nage | 


Built 


of Hold 


Fairfax’ . i. | Deptford 
Guinea (Rr) 76 _— | — —- 
Jermyn *# . | 1649 | | a | — 
President77 .| — | Deptford | P. Pett, sr. 
Speaker . «| = | | Blackwall | Johnson 
Success . | 1649 —— 
Tiger’s Whelp ** | 1649 | a —_ 
Advice. 1 = Woodbridge | P. Pett, jr. 
Amity (B). |= —_— —_— 
Assistance -|— Deptford H. Johnson 
Concord (z)* .| — — ;  — 
Centurion . -| — | Ratcliff P. Pett, sr. 
Dover ° -|— Redriff | Castle 

. Bagley . «| 1650 kins [as 
Elizabeth Prize®*, 1650 | a a 
Foresight . Deptford Shish 


| 40 


i 
com bD 


| 26 


at het 
wos 


40 
12 


38 
| 38 


Great Charity . | 1650 | aah 
Pelican” . ° _ | | oa Taylor 
Marigold * «| 1650 
Portsmouth .| — 
Mary Prize** . | 1650 oumwe | | 
Reserve . -|=— | Woodbridge | P. Pett, jr. 


a 
em 23 
~_— 


| Portsmouth | Eastwood 


| 


— 
_ 
rx) 


| 38 
| 36 


| 





to 
- 


Antelope '° ’ — 
Bryer® . .| 1651) — 
Convertine. .| 1651) — 
Discovery (n)** | — | 1651 
Fortune™ . -| 1651) — 
Gilliflower (B)) - | salt e 

73° i | | 1651 | | 32 


Laurel'* . -| — | 1651 | Portsmouth | | J 15 | 38 
Martin Prize ***| 1651 | — } } | ad 
Mayflower(p)** | — | 1651 —- | _ a 20 
Mermaid . -| — | 1651 Limehouse Graves | “ 289 | 22 
Nightingale . Pee 1651 | Horselydown | Shish 3 52) 10 259 | 22 
Peacock*" . - | 1651 , 

Pearl. ° -| _—. | 1651 Ratcliff P. Pett, sr. 25 
Old President * | 1651| — | ioe Seiki ait ee 
Little President **| 1651 o — | —_— | —_ ios 1 


— 


| 18 





1 | 














| ee 


285 | 380 | 22 


_ 
nw 


| | 


* Burnt at Chatham, March 1653. ® Disappears before 1653. * Sold before Nov. 1658, * Sold, 
Aug. 1659, * Hulk at Chatham in 1660. ®* Disappears before 1653. 7 Burnt at Portsmouth, Feb. 
1656. * Sold, 1658. * Sold, June 1657. *© Wrecked on coast of Jutland, 30 Sept. 1652. "™ Burnt 
at Jamaica, 1655. * Captured by Dutch, Ang. 1652. Sold, June 1657. ™ Lost on Newark 
Sands, 1657. *® Sold before Sept. 1653. ** Sold, 1658. 7 Sold before Nov. 1658, ** Sold, Aug. 
1655, '® Sold, 1657. 
was carried on the navy list of the state. A few others omitted as doubtful or more 
than doubtful may really be entitled to a place in it; some of the prizes assigned to 
1653 may belong to 1652, and, in some instances, continuity or similarity of name 
renders the exact date of purchase or capture alittle problematical. I have not 
thought it necessary to overload this list with the innumerable references which could 
be given, especially as the measurements seldom exactly agree in the various papers, 
but no name has been inserted except on what appears to be sufficient authority. 
Dering’s ‘ Dolphin,’ ‘ Minion,’ and ‘ Pearl Brigantine’ I have been unable to place ; the 
‘ Pearl’ is only once mentioned, in 1658, as being ‘ for use as occasion requires.’ The 
‘Diver,’ which is also given by him, was not a man-of-war at all, but a hoy temporarily 
hired for use in recovering the guns of wrecked ships, and the ‘ Princess’ was not 
launched till August 1660. Some of the Dutch prizes were converted into fire ships 
before being sold. The use of fire ships was not new in either the English or foreign 
services, but they now appear to have been systematically attached to fleets and, on 
one or two occasions, to have been used with effect. 

It may be well to remark that the document of April 1660 (State Papers, ecxx. 33), 
which purports to be a list of ships then existing, is altogether untrustworthy. 

76 The ‘ Guinea,’ ‘ Amity,’ ‘Concord,’ ‘ Discovery,’ ‘ Gillifiower,’ ‘ Mayflower,’ 
‘ Hopewell,’ ‘ Accada,’ ‘ Nonsuch Ketch,’ and ‘ Marmaduke’ were bought into the service 
in the respective years under which they are placed, and are marked ‘ B,’ 

*7 Or ‘ Great President. 

7° The ‘ Gilliflower,’ then called the ‘ Archangel,’ and the ‘ Marmaduke’ were two 


prizes taken by Rupert, recaptured at sea by their own crews, brought back to Eng- 
land, and taken into the service. 
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Net \Gross 
| Ton- Ton- | 
| nage | nage | 


Prize Built | 
| | 


of Hold 
Draught 


| 


Primrose *° . — | 
Sapphire . ° 5 i | P. Pett, sr.| 
Tresco*™ , . — | 
Worcester 
Adam and Eve* - 
Advantage * 
Arms of Hol- } 

land ** J 
Convert** . 
Crow* ° 
Deptford "7 . 1652 | ——ae 5 
Diamond... | 1652 Deptford P. Pett, sr. 
Dolphin * . + | 1653 — — — 
Drake ° -|- 1652 Deptford P. Pett 
Duchess*” . ° 5 _— 
Endeavour® . 2 — 

“almouth ** 
Gift Major ° — 
Golden Faleon*™ 552 — 
Golden Lion™ . -- 
Heartsease™ 
Jlound 
Hope ** ° 
Hopewell (8) - 

Horseleydown * 

Hunter*™ . 

Kentish ° 

Marmaduke (B) 

Martin Portsmouth Tippetts 

Merlin e | 552 Chatham Taylor 

—o os —- 

Oak * ° 
"aul . 

Peter* e 

Phew . 

Princess Maria o 

Raven“ . 

Recovery ** e = 

Ruby . . 552 , P 

Sampson ** | —— 

Sephia 

Stork ** 

Sun** 

Sussex *° 

Swan *° 

Viole" . e 
Waterhound™ . 

Welcome 
Weymouth * 

Wildman ** 

Augustine . 
Bear . | 
Black Raven el 

Bristol 79 . . 553 | Portsmouth 
Cardiff * 

Church . . —— — 
Elias . - | 16 — 101 
Essex e . BE Deptford | Ph, Pett 115 


Fairfax 80. De Chatham Taylor 120 
Falcon Flyboat 8 1653 aa 


Fortune* . 1653 
Golden Cock*” . zt 1653 | — 


Burrell 








Littl 
PEREERS 


Phd 


Deptford Johnson | 10 


— 
oF 
_ 
a 


hh — 


| ae 
a 


o 


Jell~nl 


ISlilell 








LITT 








. Pett, sr. 








WET 


= 


| 











2° Wrecked on the Seven Stones, 1656. ** Wrecked, 1651. ™ Sold, June 1657. 
= Sold, Aug. 1655. ** Blew up in West Indies, July 1656. ** Sold, 1659. 48 Sold, 1656. 
*” Sold, 1659. _ ** Disappears before 1658.  ** Sold, 1654,  *° Sold, 1656. | ** Sold, 1659. ™ Sold, 
1658. * Sold, 1653. * Sold, 1656. *§ Sold, 1657. ** Sold, 1656. * Sold, 1655. ** Lost in 
action of July 1653. ** Sold before Nov. 1658, *° Lost in action of July 1653. * Sold, 1653. 
** Sunk in action of Feb, 1653. ** Wrecked on the Goodwins, 1658. |“ Recaptured by Dutch, April 
1654. ** Sold, 1655. Sold, 1658. * Hulk at Deptford in 1660. ** Sold, 1654. @ Blew up at 
Portsmouth, 9 Dec. 1653. 5° Sold, 1654. 


* Hulk at Woolwich in 1660. 8 Sold, 1656. Ee 
1657.  % Sold,1654.  ** Sold before Nov. 1658 eat see 


be ** Hulk at Harwich in 1660, al 5 
Tee wee oy 0. ‘old, 1658, 


%” There is a model of the ‘ Bristol’ in the museum of the Royal Naval College 
of Greenwich. No confirmatory evidence is added to the bare statements of names 
and dates on the labels attached to these models, and the dates assigned to some of 
them do not inspire a heedless confidence. However, from the character of the 


decoration, &c., the model ticketed ‘ Bristol’ is probably, at any rate, of this period. 
8° Rebuilt. 
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Depth 
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| 
r 


Hare®  . ° 553 | — — 





| 
Half Moon™ , | 1653 _ — 
Hampshire ° | 1653 Deptford Ph. Pett 
Hector e . 553 _ — 
John Baplist™ , 
Katherine® | 
King David * | 
Little Charity ® 
Lizard * — | _ 100 
Mathias | -— 500 
Marigold Hoy } 32 | 7 | 
Newcastle. | Ph. Pett | 108°6| " 631 
Orange Tree * — — 300 | 
Ostrich® . — | 
Paradox 
Pelican Prize™. | 
Plover * | | — — 
Plymouth . . Woolwich Ch. Pett 116 17 741 
Portland . ° Wapping Taylor 105 605 
Redhart *” 553 — 
Renown™ . ° 35: — 
Rosebush . 553 — 
Satisfaction iy oe 
Sparrow™ . 
Swiftsure8l_ . | Woolwich 
Tulip™ . . 058 | — _ 
Westergate . g —= 270 365 
Wren ™ ° _ 
Yarmouth ° 1653 Yarmouth Edgar 608 » 810 
Adviser”. . 1654 — — | 
Basing. 1654 Walderswick Shish 80 | 
Cat #7 . ° 35 —_ — | —_|i— 
Colchester = 1654 Yarmouth Edgar | 83 | | 12 287 + 382 
Fagons 82 . a 1654 Wivenhoe Page 82 | | 262 349 
Gainsborough .| — | 1654 Wapping Taylor 100°10 | 543 | 724 | 
Gloucester ‘ 1654 Limehouse Graves 117 “ 755 1,006 
Grantham -| — | 1654 Lidney Furzer | 80 265 323 
Indian™ ° 35 — | 
Islip” . — | 1654 — — — 
Jersey . 1654 Maldon Starling | 102-10 , 560 | 746 
Langport . - | | 1654 Horseleydown Bright 116 | 17 781 | 1,041 
Lyme . 1654 | Portsmouth | Tippetts 117 | 769 * 1,025 
Maidstone. ° 1654 | Woodbridge Munday | 102 566 | 754 
Marston Moor . 1654 Blackwall Johnson 116 734 | 978 
Nantwich . ‘ 1654 Bristol Bailey 868 | 319 | 425 | 
Newbury . . 1654 Limehouse Graves | 117 | 35 | | ‘765 | 1,020 
Nonsuch ia . 

Ketch (x) f 1654 ais — |@7 eji- 60} 80 | 
Preston . | 1654 | Woodbridge Cary 101 | 13 16 550 | 642 | 
Seahorse *° — ‘ies | | | 
Selby. . | 1654 Wapping Taylor 85°6 | 10 12 299 | 398 
Sorlings * 83 |} — | — —— — | — | — | 250] 333 | 
Taunton . 1654 Ratcliff Castle | 1006] 13 | 536 | 714 
Torrington : | 1654 | . Ph. Pett | 116-8} 142 | 17 | 738] 984 
Tredagh . ° 1654 | * - | 117°3) | 145 | 17 771 | 1,008 | 
Winsby . | 1654 | Yarmouth Edgar | 104 | | 13 | 17 607 | 809 
Bridgewater 1655 Deptford |Chamberlain| 116-9 | 142/17 | 742] 989 
Cornelian * . | 1655 | — | aos ae Saas — | 
Dartmouth — | 1655 | Portsmouth | Tippetts 80 10 | 12 230 | 306 | 
Eaglet . . — | 1655 |Horseleydown| Huggins — _— _ 60) 80 
Fame * ° «| 1655 — | a a 90 | 120 
Hawk ok | — | 1655 | Woolwich | Cooper 42 5 8 — 60 | 80) 
Hind. . .| — | 1655 Waveney Page | 42 8 — | 60| 80| 


°° Wreeked, 1655. * Sold, 1659. * Sold, 1656. ** Sold before Nov. 1658, 
®* Sold, 1654. ** Sold, 1656. ** Sold, 1655. * Hulk at Portsmouth in 1660. * Sold, 
1655. °° Sold, 1657. 7° Sold, 1654. ™ Sold, 1654. 7 Sold, 1659, 7* Sold, 1657. ™ Sold, 1657. 
** Taken by a privateer in 1655. "* Taken by a privateer in 1656. 7 Sold, 1659. ™* Wreckei, near 
Inverlochy, 24 July 1655. 7° Taken by a privateer in March 1659, and recaptured by a cruiser in the 
following April. *° Sold, 1655. 


8! Rebuilt.. 


2 Most of the Commonwealth ships were named after some event of the civil war. 
This is probably a derivative of St. Fagans, near Llandaff, where there was a fight in 
1647. 

88 The ‘ Royal James,’ a Stewart privateer, commanded by Captain Beach, after- 
wards Admiral Sir Richard Beach, of the royal navy, who during the exile gave the 


state’s ships much trouble. Renamed from the French ‘ Les Sorlinges,’ near which 
she was taken. , 
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Prize Built 
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Depth 
of Hold 
Draught 


ee 


ie} 
os 


Naseby . -| — 1655 | Woolwich Ch. Pett 
Norwich . -|— 1655 Chatham Ph. Pett 
Pembroke . ° = 1655 Woolwich Raven 
Portsmouth *** } 1655 — a 

shallop . 
Redhorse Pink™ | 1655 
Roe 


1,229 
246 
269 


~ 
| see" 


| Fee 
ae - 
bo 
wwe 


« -| — | 1655 Waveney Page 60 
Wexford * * | 1655 - 130 
Accada(n)" .| — | 1656 anes en a 
Beaver *** - | 1656, — — 

Blackmoor84 .| — | 1656 Chatham Taylor 
Bramble . - | 1656); — | —_—- | — 
Cheriton . -j|—- 1656 | Deptford | Challis 
Chestnut . -| — , 1656 Portsmouth | Tippetts 
Dunbar . . _ 1656 Deptford Challis 
Elias 85** . - | 1656 | — | — | 

Grifin® . - | 1656 | — —— 

Harp . “| 1656 Dublin 

Hunter] . - | 1656) — | — 

Jesu Maria™ . | 1656 — | —--- 

Kinsale* . - | 1656; — | — 

Lark* . - | 1656 | — a 
London . -| — | 1656 Chatham Taylor 


Oxford . -| — 1656 Deptford Challis 
Raven** , - | 1666; — | | 


Vulture® . - | 1656 | — -—— 
Wakefield . — | 1656 | Portsmouth Tippetts 
Wolf* ° « | 1656 _ —_— 
Cygnet . *| — | 1657 Chatham Taylor 
Forester . -| — | 1657 Lidney Furzer 
Greyhound* . | 1657 _ | —_- 
Hart . ° ‘ | 1657 Woolwich | Ch. Pett 
Lily . ° -| 1657 Deptford Challis 
Parrot. ‘ 1657 Chatham Taylor 
se . ‘ ® 1657 Woolwich Ch. Pett 
Swallow . ° 1657 Deptford Challis 
Bradford . i Chatham Taylor 
Cagway* . 
Coventry *. 
Fox * 
Francis® . 
Gift Minor * 
Lichfield * . 
Maria* ° | i= 
Richard . ° Woolwich Ch. Pett 124 


Leopard . e 9 Deptford Shish 109 
Monk . . 559 | Portsmouth | Tippetts | 108 
Towing Galley 86 5 Chatham Taylor 


gag 
ae 


- 
s 
= 


90 
112 
194 

90 

1,047 


90 | 


wes | 
ane 
st et 
co | 
=I I 


115 
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90 
80 
1,050 
240 
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100 
235 
120 
60 
230 
150 
55 
60 
60 
55 
60 
230 | 
60 | 
200 
120 
90 
120 
200 
120 
108 
636 
703 
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*! Retaken by a privateer, July 1655. *°* Sold, 1658. “ Wrecked, 1659. 


** Sold before Nov. 1658. 
*” Sold before Nov. 1658. 


Thus 207 new vessels were added to the navy during these eleven 
years, of which 121 were on the active list in 1660, besides 22 
others still remaining of the old royal navy and 17 more originally 
of the same era, which had been used but had been sold, wrecked, 
or lost in action between 1649 and 1660. We are told that ‘the 
principal thing the long parliament aimed at was to outsail the 
Dunkirkers,’ * and the large number of light vessels of twenty-two 
guns, or under, shows how earnestly they set themselves to this 
task. Ina few cases the names of old ships were altered—the 
‘Charles’ to ‘ Liberty,’ the ‘Henrietta Maria’ to ‘ Paragon,’ the 
‘Prince’ to ‘ Resolution,’ and the ‘ St. Andrew’ and ‘St. George’ 


** Used as hulk at Plymouth in 1660. * Used as hulk at Portsmouth in 1660, 


8 The ‘ Blackmoor’ and ‘ Chestnut’ were especially designed for service on the 
coast of Virginia (S. P., Dom., exli. 127). 

*» A Spanish prize ; the earlier ‘ Elias’ was Dutch, and remained in the effective 
as a cruiser. 8° For use in the Medway, and carrying one bow gun. 

‘7 Add. MS. 11602, fol. 49. 
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lost their saintship. The ‘Sovereign ’ is, once or twice, called the 
‘Commonwealth,’ but here the proposed change of name never 
became an actual one. In October 1651 the council of state were 
considering ‘ some encouragement to be given to Messrs. Pett for 
their success in contriving and building of frigates.’ The improve- 
ments consisted, we may be certain, in moulding the under-water 
section on finer lines, and probably in reducing the height of the 
hull above water and lengthening the keel by lessening the rake, 
fore and aft, and so diminishing the undue proportion the length 
‘over all’ bore to the keel. Such alterations would have tended 
to abate the pitching, from which these old ships must have suffered 
terribly, to have given them a steadier gun platform, and to make 
them more weatherly, although from the journal of the ‘ Gains- 
borough ’ it appears that she, at any rate, was nearly unable te beat 
to windward.** At first the new frigates, of whatever class, were 
built without forecastles, but experience led to the conclusion that 
they were advisable in the larger ships, it being found necessary 
sometimes to run them up at sea, and eventually only fifth- and 
sixth-rates were still built without them. But this was an advance 
on the old system, which had constructed the smallest vessels on 
exactly the same plan as the largest. Beyond Pett’s improvements, 
which really belong to the period of Charles I rather than to that 
of the Commonwealth, there was little progress in matters relating 
to sails and the better adjustment of weights. Fore and aft sails 
are still rarely mentioned, and then only in connexion with small 
vessels, and there is no record of the introduction of any mechanical 
appliances calculated to lighten or quicken the physical work 
necessary in handling a ship. The sail area was still small for the 
tonnage, nor, in view of the crankness of the ships, did it appear 
possible to increase it. The ‘ Sovereign,’ cut down in 1652, of 100 
guns and 2,072 gross tonnage,® carried 5,513 yards of canvas in 
a complete suit of sails; °° in 1844 the regulation equipment for a 
second-rate of 84 guns and 2,279 tons (the ‘Thunderer’), was 
12,947 yards. Of course the line-of-battle ship of 1844 would be in 
reality a much bigger vessel than the ‘Sovereign,’ but the excess 
in length and breadth would not alone explain the ability to bear 
more than double the extent of canvas. As had been customary 
for at least 150 years, each ship possessed three boats—long boat, 
pinnace, and skiff—which were respectively 35 feet; 29 feet, and 
20 feet long in those belonging to second-rates, and 33 feet, 
28 feet, and 20 feet in third-rates. In no lists of equipments or 
stores are davits mentioned. The long boat was, apparently, still” 
towed astern; it invariably was in 1625, since the Cadiz fleet of 





*8 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cexiii. 81. 8° Dering’s list. 
*° Ed. Hayward, The Sizes and Lengths of Rigging for all His Majesty’s Ships, 1660 
Although not printed till 1660 this was written in 1655. 
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that year lost every long boat in crossing the Bay of Biscay. 
Whether the other boats were now hoisted to the ship is un- 
certain.*! 

Early in the Commonwealth administration John Holland, one 
of the navy commissioners, recommended that the service ship- 
wrights should not be allowed to keep private yards, seeing that if 
they were dishonest there was no way of tracing government 
timber, or other materials, used for their own purposes, a reason 
which does not say much for government methods of supervision. 
But the state yards were obviously inadequate to the demands 
suddenly made upon their capacity, and recourse was necessary to 
the yards belonging to government shipwrights and to private 
builders. In 1650 and 1651 the ‘ Pelican,’ ‘ Primrose,’ ‘ Pearl,’ 
‘ Nightingale,’ and ‘Mermaid’ were bought in this way, the first 
at 6/. 10s., the others at 5/. 8s. a ton.°? Vessels built in private 
yards were subjected to continual inspection at the hands of the 
government surveyors, and, in many cases, the materials were 
supplied by the navy commissioners, who only desired such prices 
for them ‘as shall be moderate and fit between man and man.’ 
During 1651-53 parliament was continually ordering new frigates 
to be commenced, and the master shipwrights who possessed building 
slips seem to have tried to get the work placed in their own yards 
rather than in the government ones. In April 1652, when two 
new vessels were to be commenced, Peter Pett and Taylor recom- 
mended that they should be given out to contract, as there was not 
enough timber in the government stores. Whatever may have 
been the knowledge or sense of duty possessed by some of their 
subordinates, the Commonwealth navy commissioners were the 
wrong men upon whom to try jinesse, more appropriate to the pre- 
ceding or following administrations. All that Pett and Taylor 
obtained by their move was an intimation that they, at all events, 
would not be allowed to compete, and this was followed by an 
urgent recommendation to the admiralty committee that, as there 
was in reality plenty of timber available, the two men should be 
ordered to proceed with the work at once in the state’s yards. 
On other occasions the London shipwrights combined to put 
pressure on the admiralty by refusing to tender below certain 
rates, and Edmond Edgar, of Great Yarmouth, based a claim to 
consideration on the fact that he had cut in and broken down the 


*! The absence of all allusion to davits is stranger from the fact that they are 
found referred to, evidently as well known and in common use, in navy papers of 1496. 
They were then used for the anchors. It seems singular that in the intervening cen- 
tury and a half the principle had not been applied to hoisting in the boats. In the 
Nomenclator Navalis of 1625 (really Manwaring’s Dictionary) he speaks of boat 
tackles ‘wch stand one on the main mast shrowds the other on the fore mast shrowds 
to hoise the boat.’ ; 

*2 Audit Office Accounts, 1707-94. 8 Add. MS. 9306, fol. 68. 
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combination.*‘ There are several petitions, like this one of Edgar’s, 
from shipbuilders, for compensation on account of vessels turned 
out from their yards larger than had been specified in the original 
contracts, and thereby exposing them to loss. As the admiralty 
tried to be just rather than generous in dealing with its employés, 
we may suppose that the miscalculations, like those which occurred 
under Charles I, were due really to ignorance rather than to a not 
very hopeful attempt to btain larger profits by deliberately ignoring 
instructions. Country builders, moreover, sometimes worked under 
difficulties they could scarcely have anticipated when tendering. 
Bailey, who built two ships at Bristol, desired the government to 
authorise him to pay his men more than two shillings a day, and 
thus free him from the liability to ten days’ imprisonment and a 
101. fine incurred, according to the city ordinances, by those who 
paid more.” In accordance with the tendency of the time the 
decoration of ships was reduced to a minimum. Up to 1€55 the 
use of gilding appears to have ceased, special orders being in some 
cases given that vessels under repair were not to have any gold 
used upon them, and the cost of carved work in fifth-rates was 
fixed at 45/., an amount which was not passed without serious 
questioning. In 1655 this severe simplicity was, to a certain 
extent, relaxed, since, in August, Richard Isaacson undertook the 
gilding and painting of two second-rates at 1201. each. So far as 
the outside was concerned, the figure-head, arms on stern, and two 
figures on the stern gallery were to be gilt; the hull, elsewhere, 
was to be painted black picked out in gold where carved.** The 
navy commissioners held that the decoration ought not to cost 
more than 80/., being unnecessary and ‘like feathers in fantastic 
caps.’ 

The table on next page gives the equipment in offensive weapons 
and stores for typical vessels of each rate; the scale was not 
implicitly adhered to, but it is the first sign of an attempt to 
establish a permanent relation between guns and tonnage such as 
became afterwards almost invariable. The paper belongs to 1655, 
but it is not likely that any material alteration occurred before 
1660." The first establishment of third-rates was 140, of fourth- 
rates 130, and of fifth-rates 100 men; these were subsequently 
raised to 160, 150, and 110 respectively. 

Of the large number of prizes passed into the service many had 
not been built as men-of-war, and, as soon as the immediate need 
had ceased, were sold, if only for the momentary relief the money 
thus obtained gave the harassed treasury. In one year, ending 

** State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 1xxxv. 73. 

% Tbid. lxxxii. 13. The admiralty was paying shipwrights 2s. 2d. a day. 

*6 Add. MS. 9306, fol. 132. When the ‘ Prince’ was rebuilt in 1640-1, 2,571]. was 


spent on gilding and 756. on carving (Add. MS. 9297, fol. 351). 
% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., ciii. 94. 
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Ist-rates °° {+ Resolution’ } | 3] 8 | 28 30 5 (2,580 |} 720) 330/300' 20 200/100 
* Naseby’ | | 
y. Triumph’ | ° x 
gnd-rates } ‘Victory’ } ee ee 6 | 30) 24 | 4 |1,900] 740| 203/120, 12 | 80| 40 
‘Dunbar’ | | 
‘Speaker’ ) | | | 
3rd-rates {+ Marston Moor’ ;}.| — 4 |22| 2% 8 | 2,080 | 670 | 180/120) 10 | 60) 40 
* Fairfax’ ) | 
‘ Bristol’ 
4th-rates { ‘Portland’ }.| — | — |24| 6 | 8} 908] 462) 100] 60) 7 | €0| 40 
* Dover’ | 
‘Pearl’ ) } | 
Sth-rates {+ Mermaid’ L.} — | — |—] 18 | 4] 660] 260) 40] 40) 4 | 40/ 20 
* Fagons’ , | | | | 
fone’ ) 
6th-rates ‘Hare’ bel -|-— }—| — | 8| 20] 40; 14] 30; 8 | 20) 12 
* Martin’ | | | 





with October 1654, nine were sold for 6,181/. Notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the strength of the navy the commissioners 
found it hardly equal to the provision of the over-sea fleets now 
required, and the fifty or sixty cruisers in the four seas which re- 
placed the half-dozen small vessels formerly considered sufficient, 
and which number, relatively large as it was, did not succeed in 
entirely crushing the enterprise of the Dunkirk and Stewart priva- 
teers. The recollection of what commerce had suffered from piracy 
must have remained very lively, and, at the close of the civil war, 
strong summer and winter ‘ guards’ were still maintained ; in Oct. 
1651 there were 36 vessels cruising in home waters.** During the 
Dutch war every available ship was needed with the fleets, and the 
Channel was sdmetimes so devoid of protection that two prizes, 
taken off the Land’s End in December 1653, were brought up 
Channel to Flushing without, during the six days occupied in the 
voyage, and of which one was spent in lying to off Dungeness, 
meeting a single English man-of-war. When peace was made with 
Holland the protective cordon round the coasts was renewed, and 
increased rather than decreased in strength during the last years of 
the Commonwealth. To illustrate the way in which the ships were 
employed one station list for May 1659 may be quoted.'® In the 
Downs, 12, of 232 guns; watching Ostend, 8, of 70 guns; off the 
mouth of the Thames, 2, of 12 guns; between the Naze and 
Yarmouth, 2, of 34 guns; off Lynn Deeps, 2, of 20 guns ; between 


%8 Add. MS. 22546, fol. 42. 

*° The ‘ Sovereign,’ ‘ Resolution,’ and ‘ Naseby’ were, however, of 100, 80, and 70 
guns respectively. The armament of the ‘ London,’ a second-rate of 1656, was : lower 
tier, 12 demi-cannon and 12 culverins ; middle tier, 12 culverins and 12 demi-culverins ; 
forecastle 6, waist 4, and quarter-deck 6 demi-culverins (State Papers, Dom.,cl. 170). 

1 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cexii. 115. 
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Yarmouth Roads and Tynemouth Bar, 3, of 66 guns; on Scotch 
coast, 2, of 52 guns; with the mackerel boats, 2, of 24 guns; with 
the North Sea boats, 1, of — guns; in mouth of Channel, 4, of 76 
guns; between Portland and Alderney, 2, of 26 guns; on Irish coast, 
8, of 50 guns; on convoy service, 8, of — guns, and six others have 
not their duties specified. The large increase in the effective of the 
navy diminished the necessity for hired merchantmen, and the need 
became still less as the Dutch prizes were refitted for service. The 
caste feeling which divides the professional from the amateur fighter 
was beginning to be strongly marked among officers who had gone 
through the experiences of the civil war, and who, by a succession of 
events, had been retained in the service of the state instead of being 
returned to mercantile pursuits, as had been the case formerly on 
the cessation of warfare. Both these causes helped to do away with 
the use of hired merchantmen, although at one time thirty or forty 
were in pay. Blake desired that not more than two-fifths of the 
fleets should consist of hired ships, that they should carry at least 
twenty-six guns, and be commanded and officered by approved men. 
The proportion does not appear to have risen to this figure even 
before prizes became plentiful, and so eager was the government 
to adapt suitable prizes that it did not always wait for legal con- 
demnation, and sometimes found itself compelled to make terms 
with the injured owners when the ship had been used and sold out 
of the service. After long efforts the owners of the ‘ Golden Falcon,’ 
captured in 1652, obtained, in March 1659, a decree of the admiralty 
court in their favour; but the vessel had been sold a year before, 
and the navy commissioners were ordered to pay her appraised 
value when taken. Nor is this a solitary instance.'"" In 1652 
there was a survey of merchant shipping throughout the kingdom, 
but the resulting reports have not survived. In December 1653 
there appear to have been only sixty-three merchantmen, of 200 
tons and upwards, in the Thames suitable for service ; but the size 
of these does not show much advance on the tonnage of the previous 
generation ; one was of 600, four of 500, two of 450, five of 400, 
twenty-five of from 300 to 400, and the remainder under 300 tons.! 
According to one (royalist) writer both the merchant navy and 
trade decreased under the Commonwealth ; but the customs receipts 
directly contradict the latter and inferentially negative the former 
portion of his statement.'* Store ships and transports were paid 
for at the rate of 3/. 15s. 6d. a month per man, the owners sending 
them completely ready for sea. If a ship were meant to go into 
action the state took the risk of loss, paid and provisioned the-men, 


10) Add. MS. 9302, fol. 81. 
_ 1 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xxx. 77. But possibly there were others at sea, 
although the contracts for hired ships do not show any large tonnage. 

3 Sir W. Slingsby, Discourse of the Navy. 
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and supplied powder, shot, and any guns necessary beyond the 
normal number. When stores were sent out as part of an ordinary 
trader’s cargo, the cost of freight was, to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
from 40s. to 44s. a ton; to Alicante, 50s. to 54s.; to Leghorn, 60s. 
to 64s.; and to Jamaica, 4/.' 

Private enterprise turned naturally towards letters of marque as 
a lucrative, if hazardous, speculation. In July 1652 letters were 
restricted to owners able to send out vessels of not less than 200 
tons and 20 guns, but it was soon found that this limitation was 
almost prohibitive. Such privateers were further placed under the 
direct control of the admirals, and compelled to keep them and the 
council informed of their proceedings.'” Afterwards letters of 
marque were more charily issued, since it was found that they were 
competing for men against the regular service, much to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, the looser discipline and larger chance of 
prize money of the privateer being much more to the sailor’s liking. 
Frequently ordinary trading ships sailed with letters of marque 
among their papers on the chance of some profitable opportunity 
occurring, but from 1 Aug. 1655 all such commissions were, without 
exception, revoked, in consequence of the difficulty their possessors 
seemed often to find in distinguishing between the ships of enemies 
and those belonging to friendly states. Thenceforward, although 
still at war with Spain, Englishmen acting under them were io find 
themselves in the position, and liable to the punishment, of pirates. 

Besides the losses of the Commonwealth navy in their own ships 
from 1649 onwards, noted in connection with their names in the 
preceding list, the following vessels of the old navy were lost or sold, 
as well as various prizes dating from the civil war and merchantmen 
bought during the same period :— 


‘ Bonadventure,’ lost in action. | ‘Henrietta Maria,’ burnt in West 
‘ Charles,’ wrecked. | Indies. 
‘ Crescent,’ broken up. | * Leopard,’ lost in action. 
‘ Defiance,’ sold. _ * Mary Rose,’ wrecked. 
‘Garland,’ lost in action. ‘Merhonour,’ sold. 
‘Greyhound,’ lost in action. ‘Nicodemus,’ ,, 
‘ Happy Entrance,’ burnt at ‘ Roebuck,’ ‘a 
Chatham. ‘1st Whelp,’ _,, 
‘ Henrietta,’ sold. ‘2nd Whelp,’ _,, 


‘10th Whelp,’ ,, 


The ‘ Bonadventure,’ ‘Garland,’ and ‘ Leopard’ were lost to the 
Dutch, but the two former were burnt and sunk when fighting 
under the Dutch flag in July 1653. The ‘ Merhonour,’ ‘ Defiance,’ and 
‘2nd Whelp,’ all three long laid up as useless, were handed over to 
Taylor in 1650, at a valuation of 700/., in part payment of his ship- 


Add. MS. 9306, ff. 130, 160, 1655-7. 
% State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 10 July 1652. 
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building bill; the ‘1st Whelp’ was used for some time as a hulk at 
Deptford, and the ‘10th Whelp’ remained in commission till 1654. 
The ‘Greyhound ’ was blown up in action with two privateers, in 
1656, by her captian, Geo. Wager, when she was boarded and 
practically taken by 100 of the enemy, who went up with her.'® 
The ‘ Henrietta Maria’ and ‘ Happy Entrance’ were burnt by acci- 
dent in 1655 and 1658; the ‘Mary Rose’ was wrecked off the 
coast of Flanders in 1650, and the ‘Charles’ off Harwich in the 
same year. Whenever ships were lost on the British coasts the 
authorities did their best to recover the stores, and, in the case of 
the ‘ Charles,’ men were still engaged in 1660 patiently fishing for 
her guns. At first Bullmer, a man whose name has been mentioned 
under Charles I as an inventor in connexion with maritime matters, 
was employed, but it was not until May 1657, after seven years of 
search, that he triumphantly announced that he had discovered her 
exact position. He was succeeded by Robt. Willis, described as a 
diver, who was more fortunate in that he did at last recover at 
least two brass guns, for which he was allowed 20s. a cwt. As 
the admiralty had been for eight years at the expense of a hired 
hoy and the wages of the men occupied in work, it might have been 
cheaper to have allowed the guns to remain under water. The 
methods used are not alluded to, but, as the diving-bell was described 
by Bacon in the beginning of the century, it must have béen a well- 
known appliance, and Bourne had described a diving dress on the 
modern principle in 1578. One other man-of-war, the ‘ Pheenix,’ 
belonging to Badiley’s squadron, was captured on 7 Sept. 1652 by 
the Dutch off Leghorn, and gallantly retaken in November by eighty- 
two volunteers, under Capt. Owen Cox, who boarded her at daybreak 
while at anchor amidst the enemy’s fleet. Cox did not disdain to 
eke out the lion’s with the fox’s skin, since, in the afternoon, he 
hired ‘a bumboat or two with good wine to go aboard and sell it 
cheap ;’ the Dutch were consequently keeping a careless watch, but 
fighting continued below for two hours after the ship was under 
way. Cox further promised 10/. to each man with him, but this 
was still unpaid in June 1658, and he then tells the council of 
state that the men ‘ persecute him to fulfil his engagement,’ and 
Badiley wrote that ‘since their exploit they are very turbulent and 
disorderly.’ Cox was granted 5001. for his good service.’ 
Complaints of piracy, in the strict sense, are very few during 
this period, and there is not a single reference to the presence of a 
Turk in the narrow seas. In face of the Commonwealth navy there 
were no more of such incidents as the sack of Baltimore. The 
French, Dutch, and Spanish privateers, who kept our men-of-war 
continually on the alert, and occasionally overpowered a smaller 
one, sailed under some sort of commission, either from their own 


6 Add. MS. 11684, fol. 3. 10? State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 9 Dec. 1653. 
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states or the Stewarts, and did not, therefore, possess that freedom 
from responsibility which, in warfare, scon degenerates into savagery. 
The owners of the ‘ Constant Cavalier,’ for instance, cruising under 
a commission from the nominal Charles II, had to give a bond for 
1,000/. not to injure his allies or his loyal subjects." That the 
Dunkirkers and others found privateering by no means so easy a 
road to fortune as it had been in the days of Charles I is sufficiently 
shown by the number of their captured ships taken into the 
national service, besides the loss of many more not considered 
suitable for that purpose. Their best opportunity was during the 
Dutch war, when the cruisers were mostly withdrawn to strengthen 
the fleets ; but even then the government usually managed to pro- 
vide convoys for the coasting trade. English, Scotch, or Irish 
seamen taken in a privateer were summarily transported to the 
plantations.’ In 1656, for some reason, probably the effort to 
keep the fleets on foreign service at their full strength, the guard 
round the coasts seems to have been temporarily relaxed, and the 
result was that ‘the Ostenders and Dunkirkers begin to grow 
numerous.’ On the east coast they were so successful, for the 
moment, that, dreaming hopefully that the old times were about to 
return, they desired some of their released prisoners to ‘tell the 
Protector that while he is fetching gold from the West Indies they 
will fetch his coals from Neweastle.’''® Oliver was not a safe 
subject for threats, and their spoon was certainly not long enough 
to enable them to enjoy in comfort the meal they proposed sharing 
with him ; at any rate very shortly afterwards the war was carried 
into the enemy’s country by the blockade of Ostend and Dunkirk, 
and there are no more lamentations about the number of them at 
sea, or the mischief they were doing, until the very eve of the 
Restoration. 

The administrative direction of the navy was, at the beginning 
of the Commonwealth, placed in the hands of (i.) the admiralty 
committee of the council of state, (ii.) the committee of merchants 
of navy and customs, and (iii.) the commissioners of thenavy. The 
second committee took no practical part in the administration, 
was early requested to leave the management to the navy com- 
missioners, ‘ as formerly,’ ''' and was dissolved in 1654. Warwick’s 
second appointment as lord high admiral was cancelled by a parlia- 
mentary ordinance of 23 Feb. 1649, and the first admiralty 
committee of the council of state took over his duties from that 
date for the one year for which the council of state was only itself 
existent. This committee was renewed yearly until the Protec- 
torate, when ‘commissioners of the admiralty and navy’ were 

8 Add. MS. 9299, fol. 171. 1° State Papers, Colonial, 19 Oct. 1654. 
Ne State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 26 Feb. 1656, Elton to admiralty commissioners. 


It is very likely that the message did reach Cromwell. 
1 Toid. 12 March 1649. 
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nominated by patent and the control of the ordnance department 
was also given them. Their number varied but was seldom less 
than twelve or fifteen; they met at first at Whitehall once a week, 
during the Dutch war once a day, and, from January 1655, occupied 
Derby House at a rental of 100/. a year. Following the fall of 
Richard Cromwell an act was passed, 21 May 1659," nominally 
vesting authority in ‘ commissioners for carrying on the affairs of 
the admiralty and navy,’ but power really remained in the hands 
of parliament to which the commissioners had to submit the names 
of even the captains they appointed. 

The brunt of administrative work and responsibility fell, however, 
onthe navy commissioners, who, so far as I am able to judge, laboured 
with an attention to the minutest details of their daily duties, a 
personal eagerness to ensure perfection, and a broad sense of their 
ethical relation towards the seamen and workmen, of whom they 
were at once the employers and protectors, with a success the 
admiralty never attained before and has never equalled since. The 
earliest commissioners were John Holland, Thos. Smith, Pet. Pett, 
Robt. Thompson, and Col. Wm. Willoughby; the last-named died 
in 1651, and was replaced by Robt. Moulton, who himself died 
the next year. In 1653 Col. Fr. Willoughby, Ed. Hopkins, and 
Major Neh. Bourne, who, besides being a soldier, had also com- 
manded the ‘ Speaker,’ were added to the first four. In 1654 Geo. 
Payler replaced Holland, and from then there was no change till 
1657, when Nathan Wright succeeded Hopkins. Each navy com- 
missioner had 2501. a year, a sum for which he gave better value 
than did the members of the admiralty committee for their 400I. a 
year ; but for 1653 each was granted an extra 150/., in consideration 
of the excessive and continuous toil of that year. From the first 
they adopted a tone towards the admiralty committee which would 
hardly have been endurable but that it was excused by an obvious 
honesty and justified by superior knowledge. Early in 1649 they 
recommended that the rope-makers at Woolwich should have their 
wages increased by twopence a day, but their letter was returned 
by the admiralty committee, probably with a reprimand. This 
was not to be borne in silence, so ‘ we have cause to resent that we 
are so misunderstood as to be inhibited by you to do our duty.’ 
If the committee has not itself power to make the order it can move 
parliament, ‘ who will not see men want, especially as in the sweat 
of these men’s brows consists not only their particular living but 
also that of the republic. . . . What interpretation soever may be 
made of our actions by those that have the supervision of them we 
shall not fail to represent the grievances of those under our charge 
when they represent them to us.’ '* On 22 May 1649 the admirals 


"2 Commons Journals, 1 June 1659. 


"3 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 9 May 1649. This letter is signed by Holland, 
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and captains at sea were ordered to address the commissioners 
direct on all administrative details, thus leaving only matters of the 
highest importance to be dealt with by the admiralty committee. 
In some ways the relative position of superiors and inferiors seems 
to have been reversed, for, on one occasion, we find the committee 
writing to the commissioners about a course of action the former 
had decided on, that, ‘as you disapprove ’ of such procedure, it was 
not to be adopted, and it frequently happened that the council of 
state communicated directly with the navy commissioners, ignoring 
the intermediate admiralty committee. During the Dutch war a 
commissioner was stationed in charge of each of the principal 
yards—Pett at Chatham, Willoughby at Portsmouth, and Bourne 
at Harwich, which last place, in consequence of the operations on 
the North Sea and off the Dutch coast, had suddenly sprung into 
importance. Monk wrote concerning Bourne: ‘It is strange that 
twenty ships should be so long fitting out from Chatham, Woolwich, 
and Deptford, where there are so many docks . . . when there have 
been twenty-two or more fitted out from Harwich in half the time 
by Major Bourne.’'" There is a consensus of evidence as to the 
way in which Bourne threw his heart into his work and the success 
he obtained under difficulties due to the want of docks and materials 
at Harwich and an insufficient number of men. Notwithstanding 
Monk’s depreciatory reference to Chatham, Pett was very well 
satisfied with his operations there. A few months before he had 
reported to the admiralty committee that he had graved nine ships 
in one spring tide, without injury to ship or man; ‘truly it makes 
me stand amazed at the goodness of God in, such unparelleled 
successes.’ Besides their superintendence of the building, repairing, 
and fitting out of ships, the purchase and distribution of stores, the 
control of the dockyards, and all the diverse minutie of administra- 
tion in war time, the commissioners were called upon to maintain 
the not very rigid discipline of the service. Hitherto all ranks had 
been allowed to do much as they pleased when ships were in port, but 
henceforth no captain was to leave his command for more than six 
hours without the express permission of either the admiralty or 
navy commissioners, and during any absence the lieutenant, or the 
master, was to remain on board; for the first disobedience the 
penalty was a fine of one month’s pay, for the second three months’, 
and for the third to be cashiered. Similar rules applied to all the 
officers, and men absent without leave forfeited a month’s pay. 


Smith, and Thompson. The tone of Holland’s Discourse of the Navy (1638) is one of 
fetid adulation of the monarchy and the principles it represented ; but the Discourse 
was not in print and he had had time to realise the new tendency. Holland was the 
least active of the commissioners, but if he helped to carry out some of the reforms 
he recommended in 1638 he did his share of service. 

1" State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 20 July 1653, Monk to admiralty committee. 
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The clerks of the check ' were to ‘take an exact account’ how 
officers and others performed their duties, and once a week report 
to the navy commissioners, a regulation which, if loyally obeyed, 
must have made the clerks popular. The clerks of the check 
attached to the dockyards were to similarly watch the clerks on 
shipboard, and, in turn, report on them once a week to the com- 
missioners.''® This system was akin to that of the sixteenth-century 
Spanish navy, in which the duties were so arranged that each officer 
was a spy on another; admirable in theory, it did not suit English 
idiosyncrasies, and these reports never took any practical shape. 
From 2 June 1649 the navy commissioners had occupied rooms 
in the victualling office at Tower Hill, but in 1653 they found the 
annoyance caused by the proximity of the victuallers’ slaughter- 
houses there to be unbearable. It was not, however, till the next 
year that Sir John Wolstenholme’s house in Seething Lane was 
purchased for them for 2,4001., and became the navy office for a 
long period ;'!? the treasurer’s, now a quite distinct office, was in 
Leadenhall Street, and its lease was renewed in February 1657 for 
eight years at a rental of 49/. 6s. 8d. a year and a 700l. fine. The 
next request of the commissioners was that their number might be 
increased, as half the members of the board were constantly away 
in charge of dockyards, and for this they ‘desire timely remedy or 
dismissal from our employment.’ It has been noticed that three 
new men, of whom certainly two—Bourne and Willoughby—were, 
in their sphere, amongst the ablest administrators who have ever 
served the state, were in consequence added in 1658. Besides the 
commissioners, Thomas White at Dover, Captain Hen. Hatsell at 
Plymouth, Major Richard Elton at Hull, and Major William Burton 
at Yarmouth, acting as admiralty agents, had nearly as much work 
and responsibility, and executed it as ably, as their more highly 
placed colleagues. In 1655 the salaries of subordinates at the 
admiralty amounted to 1,740I., the secretary, Robert Blackborne, re- 
ceiving 2501. The first secretary of the admiralty committee, Robert 
Coytmore, had 1501. a year, of which 501. was regarded as an extra 
given on condition that neither he nor his clerk received fees—a 
stipulation probably due to a lively recollection of the habits of 
Nicholas and his successor, Thomas Smith. The navy com- 
missioners had no secretary, and till September 1653 each com- 
missioner was allowed only one clerk, at 30/1. a. year—scanty 
assistance, considering the amount of work thrown into their 
hands. From September the number was doubled, and two pur- 
veyors were appointed to assist them in purchasing stores. The 
total annual cost of the admiralty, the navy office, and the chief 


8 Substitutes for pursers ; see infra, p. 67. 
"6 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 27 July 1653. 
ut Tbid. 11 April 1654. 
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officers of the four dockyards was 11,179/. 9s. 10d."'* If we may 
trust a later writer, the sums spent on the navy office, which bore 
only a trifling proportion to the naval expenses sometimes reaching 
a million and a quarter, were not misapplied. Henry Maydman, 
who was a purser under the Commonwealth, and mayor of Ports- 
mouth in 1710, wrote long afterwards— 


In all the wars we had in the time of King Charles’s exile the navy 
office was so ordered that a man might have despatched any affair almost 
at one board . . . and with the greatest ease imaginable, and cheapness 
too. For their public business was carried on with all imaginable 
application, and it was a crime for any one to absent himself from his 
post.'!9 


So far as the intentions and efforts of the navy commissioners 
were concerned this was doubtless true, but it is to be feared that the 
State Papers do not support the implication that money matters 
were settled with the same ease as those relating to the routine of 
daily management, although that, of course, was an imperfection for 
which they were not accountable and over which they had no 
control. To the full extent of their power they watched not only 
over the public interests, but also over those of the men who, for the 
first time, seem to have locked up to officials of their position as 
friends and helpers. Some of the appeals they listened to are 
embodied in a letter to the admiralty committee.'” 


We have complaints daily made unto us by poor seamen pressed out 
of merchant ships into the state’s service that they are grossly abused by 
their masters and owners in pretending leakage, damage, or not delivery 
of their goods, whereby they keep their pay from them, meanly taking 
advantage of the poor men’s forcing away by the state’s press masters 
and not having time to get their rights, are by this means defrauded of 
their wages. We look upon it as a very great oppression and have there- 
fore thought good to acquaint your honours therewith. 


Shortly afterwards they had to write on behalf of merchants who 
had trusted them '!~— 


It is not pleasing to us to fill your ears with complaints, yet we judge 
it our duty, while entrusted with so great a share of the naval affairs, to 
again remind you of the emptiness of all the stores. . . . We have not 
been wanting in obtaining supplies by means of fair promises, and now 
we are hardly thought and spoken of by those who cannot obtain their 
money. 


In one instance the ‘fair promises’ resolved themselves into a 
bill for 4001. on account, which, said the recipient, ‘ has hitherto done 


8 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., ciii. 72, 73, 1655. 
” Naval Speculations and Maritime Politicks. Lond. 1691. 
20 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., exxxii. 115, 1656. 
121 Thid. cxxi. 16, navy commissioners to admiralty committee. 
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meno more good than an old almanac.’ It has been remarked that 
the position of all who were in the service of the state became more 
difficult as time passed and money became scarcer and scarcer to- 
wards 1660. When, in 1658, the navy commissioners were obliged 
to pay—or promise—prices from thirty to fifty per cent. above 
the market standard, it may be supposed ‘that their situation had 
its own discomforts.’ Besides guarding the material interests 
they had to review the moral conduct of their subordinates, and 
they were evidently shocked to be compelled to report to the 
admiralty commissioners that Captain Phin. Pett, clerk of the 
check at Chatham, was the father of an illegitimate child. On 
another occasion Willoughby was inquiring whether a boatswain 
possessed two wives. After the resignation of Richard Crom- 
well parliament interposed more directly in naval affairs and 
the commissioners exercised less authority ; on one occasion the 
agent at Chester who went on board a man-of-war to muster the 
men was refused an opportunity to perform his duty, and told, in 
answer to his threats, that ‘the power of the navy commissioners 
was not as formerly.’ A fact so plainly put must have been gene- 
rally recognised and accounts for the comparative disappearance of 
the commissioners from the papers of the last year of the Common- 
wealth. 

From 1 Jan. 1651 Richard Hutchinson replaced Vane as 
treasurer of the navy under circumstances noticed in a previous 
article.'*> He began with a salary of 1,000I. a year, in lieu of all 
former fees and perquisites, and the appearance of his name in the 
State Papers is almost invariably associated with requests for higher 
pay or melancholy wails about the amount of work thrown upon him 
by the wars in which we were engaged. For 1653 he was allowed 
an extra 1,000/.;'** not satisfied with this he petitioned again in 
December, and so successfully that, by an order of the council, he 
was to be given in 1654 2,500/., and a further 100/. for every 
100,000/. disbursed in excess of 1,300,000/.'% That this man, who 
was merely a glorified clerk, who was never required to act on his 
own initiative, and whose work demanded neither energy, foresight, 
nor talent, should have received over 2,5001. a year, while the navy 
commissioners, to whose organising genius was mainly due the rapid 
and complete equipment which enabled the English fleets to be of 
sufficient strength at the point of contact, were rewarded with 2501. 
a year and a gratuity of 150/. for one twelvemonth, is one of those 
incidents which interest the impartial student of forms of govern- 
ment... From January 1655 his pay was fixed at 1,500I. a year, with 


'2 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., clxxxii. 8, m1. 
3 Eneuisn Historicat Review, ix. 487-8. 

"4 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 30 June 1653. 
25 Thid. 31 Dec. 1653. 
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1007. commission on every 100,000/. issued above 700,000/.; a 
year later he tried to get this commission doubled and to have it 
allowed on his first three years of office, ‘I having much larger 
promises at the time.’'* A remark like this, the ease with which 
he obtained his almost annual increments, and the fact that he was 
appointed in spite of Vane’s opposition, taken together, lead one to 
suspect that he must have had some potent influence behind 
him. 

Among officers captains were the class who gave most 
trouble throughout these years, the number tried for, or accused of, 
various delinquencies yielding a much higher percentage of the total 
employed than that afforded by the men or by officers of any other 
rank. This was, perhaps, largely due to the rapid promotion 
necessitated by the sudden increase of the navy, commanders being 
chosen mainly for professional capacity, and, if considered politically 
safe, few questions were asked about their religious or moral qualifi- 
cations. Many, again, liad risen from the forecastle, and possibly 
brought with them reminiscences of the habits existing in the Caroline 
navy: others had been privateer captains, an occupation which did 
not tend to make their moral sense more delicate.. Professional 
honour was not yet a living force, and in some orders issued by 
Monk to the captains of a detached squadron the threat of loss of 
wages as a punishment for disobedience came after, and was ob- 
viously intended as a more impressive deterrent than, the disgrace 
of being cashiered.'?? With one offence, however—cowardice—very 
few were charged; after 1642 few men wanting physical courage 
were likely to force their way to the front. George Wager, who 
chose to blow up the ‘Greyhound’ rather than strike the English 
flag, had been a boatswain ; Amos Bear, a boatswain’s boy; Robert 
Clay, a carpenter ; Heaton, a trumpeter’s mate ; Baddiley, Sansum, 
and Goodson, cabin boys ; and doubtless close inquiry would reveal 
many more examples. Four days before the execution of Charles 
the navy commissioners wrote to Portsmouth, and presumably to 
other naval stations, ‘ to entreat’ those in charge to take care that 
all officers appointed were well affected to the parliament, and 
authorising them to suspend any suspected ones on their own re- 
sponsibility.'* But the government was not unforgiving; two of 
Rupert’s captains, Goulden and Marshall, commanded state’s 
ships,!” and officers who had deserted in the mutiny of 1648 were 
received back into the service of the Commonwealth. The follow- 
ing list, in all probability by no means complete, will show a large 
number of captains whose conduct came under observation, and 
the character of their misdemeanours :— 


126 State Papers, Dom., Inerreg., exxvi. 99. 
27 Thid. 2 Sept. 1653. "8 Add. MS. 9304, fol. 60. 
29 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xlviii. 81. 
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Name Accused of Result 

John Taylor ree to enter - 

Anth. Young Neglect of duty in action of ei an eS _ 

Edm. Chapman , Nov. 1652 a 

B. Blake ( ment if called 
upon 130 

Thos. Marriott . . Embezzlement, 1652 Not known 

John Mead ; ° ” 1653 os 

John Best . ; . | Drunkenness and cowardice, a 

1653 

Wm. Gregory . . Embezzlement, 1653 es 

Jon. Taylor ‘ . Signing false tickets, 1653 | Not known 

Thos. Harris. - | Neglect of duty, 1653 Cashiered 

Jas.Cadman . ‘ Killing one of his crew, 1653 | Suspendedfor 12 months 

‘ ; . - | Neglect of convoy duty, 1653 | Not known '* 

Jas. Peacock . . Embezzlement, 1653 Z 

Sam. Dickinson. ; x 1654 | i 

Val. Tatnell . ‘ i: 1654 a 

J. Clarke . ; ° a 1655 Cashiered 

—— » : ‘ . ms 1655 Wages suspended 

Robt. Nixon ‘ ; Cruelty, 1655 Not known 

J. Seaman. ° . Drunkenness, 1655 si 

Fr. Parke . : . Theft from prizes, 1655 3 

Alex. Farley. ° Drunkenness and embezzle- | i 

ment, 1656 

J. Jefferies . . i Embezzlement, 1656 | Fined 60/.'** 

Thos. Sparling . . * 1656 |... 

J. Lightfoot “ ‘ Fraud and violence, 1656 | Not known ™ 

J.Smith . ‘ i Embezzlement and drunken- | 


” 
ness, 1656 


Rich. Penhallow . Making out false tickets, 1656 | Amount to be deducted 
from his wages 


Jas.Cadman . : Embezzlement, 1656 | Fined 16 
W. Hannam . i Cowardice, cruelty, and in- | Not known 


capacity, 1656 
John Best . = ‘i Drunkenness, 1656 


Robt. Nixon ° , Cruelty and embezzlement, oe 

1657 
Hen. Powell ; : Embezzlement, 1657 Severely admonished 
——— » i ° ° Drunkenness and blasphemy, | Not known 


1657 


‘80 Soon afterwards Taylor and Young were placed in command of armed mer- 
chantmen ; Blake subsequently had a man-of-war. John Saltonstall and John 
Wadsworth were involved with the four others. Wadsworth certainly commanded a 
hired merchantman ; Saltonstall’s ship is doubtful. 

‘8! Accused by his crew (‘ Adventure’), who were prepared ‘to spend our lives and 
limbs in this service for the good of our native country of England and this govern- 
ment.’ He was in trouble again in 1656. 

182 Allowed two colliers to be captured, and would not chase because they were 
‘ only colliers.’ 

133 « The prize office commissioners said they thought the devil must be in that 
captain to sell all and bring nothing but bare hulls of ships.’ 

‘sf « The court did not think it meet to expel him, being an active and stout fighting 
man.’ 

‘85 No result appears to have been arrived at about the captain, but the court- 
martial found that the boatswain he was charged with maiming had struck him, 
but they ‘possessed no power to sentence him ’—a very strange conclusion to 
come to, 

'8§ Second offence. He petitioned that 801. might be accepted in settlement of 
the 150/. he was fined, as he was very poor and had a large family. His petition was 
«ranted. 

'87 Second offences of Best and Nixon. 
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Name Accused of Result 
J. Vasey . .  . | Drunkenness, 1658 | Charge withdrawn '* 
— Davis . ; : Selling prize goods, 1658 To refund 
Robt. Saunders . 4 Came home without leave, 1658 | Cashiered 
Thos. Whetstone ‘ Drunkenness and theft, 1658 | Not known 
Rowland Bevan . . Embezzlement and carrying 


| ” 
| 


cargo, 1658 
Carrying cargo, 1659 
1659 





Pet. Foote . ‘ eo 

Robt. Kirby ; 7 Drunkenness and theft, 1659 

———= » ‘ ‘ - | Carrying cargo, false tickets, 
1660 








It is curious to find that, in 1657, two ex-captains, Mellage and 
Baker, were in prison as quakers. In cases of embezzlement the 
sentence. of a court-martial, where ascertainable, appears to have 
been usually confined to fining the accused the value of the stores 
stolen, or stopping the amount from his wages. The custom 
was commencing of trying commanders who lost their ships by 
misadventure before a court-martial, instead of accepting their 
explanations or holding an informal investigation at Whitehall, as 
had previously been done, and once a captain was sent before a 
court because his ship went ashore, although she came off without 
damage."® This must be almost the first occurrence of that form 
of inquiry. Log books were now compulsory, and were sent up to 
the navy commissioners on the return of the ship; by an order of 
2 Feb. 1653 an advocate, who conducted prosecutions in courts- 
martial, was attached to the fleets. It will be noticed how often 
drunkenness is an article in the foregoing charges, and this weak- 
ness seems to have been common in all ranks, from captains down 
to ships’ boys. Among these naval papers there are very few 
indications of the existence of puritan fervour or even of ordinary 
religious feeling; the great mass of men and officers aimed at pay 
and prize money, gave strenuous service when the former was 
punctual and the latter plentiful, and became heedless and indif- 
ferent when they failed. Sailors have been always much more 
interested in their material prosperity in this world than the pro- 
spects of their future welfare in the next. Nor does the rule of the 
saints appear to have spiritualised the proverbial hard swearing of 
the service. 

It is, however, from this period that dates that sense of soli- 
darity among officers and men which is at once the sign and 
consequence of an organised and continuous service. Hitherto 


88 According to Montagu, who was dissatisfied with the result, undue pressure 
was brought to bear on members of the crew to induce them to retract. 

'% Foote refused to allow the customs officers to search his ship, saying ‘it 
would be a dishonour to the state.’ The commissioners of customs called attention 
to this as a ‘ great and growing evil.’ 

1 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., exciv. 82. 
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the permanent executive force in peace time had consisted of a few 
subordinate officers and some 200 or 300 ship-keepers, many of 
whom were not even seamen. When a fleet was prepared the 
ships were commanded by captains for whom sea service was only 
an episode, and officered and manned by men who came from and 
were immediately sent back to the merchant service on the comple- 
tion of their cruise. But between 1642 and 1660 every available 
English sailor must have passed a large portion of those years on 
the state’s ships, and the captains and officers were kept in nearly 
continuous employment, with the result of the formation of a class 
feeling and the growth of especial manners and habits character- 
istic of men working under conditions which removed them from 
frequent contact with their fellows. The numerous notices in 
Restoration literature of the particular appearance, modes of 
expression, and bearing stamping the man-of-war officer—refer- 
ences never before made—show how rapidly the new circumstances 
had produced their effect. 

When captains showed themselves so ready to steal it might have 
been expected that officers of lower rank would follow, and even 
improve upon, the pattern set them, but this did not prove to be the 
case. Although, of course, there are many flagrant cases recorded, 
the number of officers charged with fraud or theft is not only 
relatively less, considering the much larger aggregate employed, 
than under Charles I, but also absolutely smaller for any equal 
series of years. Experience, gained during the civil war, had led 
to closer inspection and the introduction of safeguards which 
made theft neither so easy nor so free from risk, and further pre- 
cautions were taken under the Commonwealth. Embezzlement by 
a captain could not be prevented, it could only be punished; but the 
regulations which made it free for him might make it difficult for 
his gunner or boatswain. The first step, taken in 1649, was to 
raise the wages of those officers who were in charge of stores, a 
measure recommended long before by Holland and every other 
reformer. In 1651 the navy commissioners were directed to con- 
sider how the frauds, still numerous among officers, might be best 
dealt with, and this was probably the cause of an order the next 
year that sureties should be required from pursers, boatswains, and 
others for the honest performance of their duties.’4' These 
sureties were usually entered into by two persons, and were some- 
times as high as 6001. That some such method was necessary, at 
least with the pursers, is evident from the following catalogue of their 
‘chief’ abuses, drawn up by the navy commissioners in 1651 :'? 
(1) They forge their captains’ signatures; (2) make false entries of 
men; (3) falsify the time men have served; (4) sign receipts for a 


Add. MS, 9300, ff. 188, 192. 
2 Td, 9306, fol. 36. 
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full delivery of stores and compound with the victualling agents 
for the portion not received; (5) do not send in their accounts for 
one voyage till they are again sailing; (6) charge the men with 
clothes not sold to them; and (7) execute their places by deputy 
while they stop on shore. The principal reforms suggested by the 
commissioners were that bonds should be required, that stewards 
should be employed for the victualling, that pursers should in 
future sail as clerks of the check, with limited powers, and that all 
their papers should be countersigned by the captain. These 
measures were all adopted, but a further recommendation that a 
pillory should be erected near the navy office for their especial use 
was not, apparently, acted upon. When one purser openly declared 
that he cared not how the seamen starved if he could ‘ make 
5001. or 6001. a year out of their bellies,’ it was full time to apply to 
his kind the treatment exercised by governments on such dangerous 
idealists as constitutional reformers. The commissioners had set 
themselves a hard task in the inculeation of honesty, for that sen- 
timent which still regards lightly cheats on a government was 
strongly against them. When Dover was searched in 1653 large 
quantities of stolen cordage, sold from the ships, were discovered, 
and Bourne found that ‘ these embezzlements are so common that 
the people declare that they think it no wrong to the state.’ Still 
in the long run they were more successful than their predecessors 
had been, and the trials for embezzlement become fewer after 1653. 
Their treatment of the pursers had the best results, judging from 
the small number of those officers who came up for judgment ; these 
gentlemen did not at all like the new rules and at first mostly 
refused to sail as clerks of the check. For reasons unknown, un- 
less it was that they had become more trustworthy and that the new 
system was in some respects cumbrous, the clerks were abolished in 
1655 and the pursers reinstated in their old powers, pecuniary 
guarantees in the shape of the bonds still being required from 
them.'* It must have been a very new and unpleasant experience 
to some of these men, who many of them remembered the free 
hand they were allowed before 1640, to find themselves before a 
court-martial for acts they had come to look upon as natural to 
their places. One steward attempted to evade an accusation of 
embezzlement by declaring that the rats had eaten his books; he 
might have improved his defence by producing some of the victu- 
allers’ ‘salt horse,’ and showing that the books, being tenderer and 
more nutritious, were more likely to tempt the rats. In the trial 
of another we have some account of the mode of proceeding. The 
prisoner, Joshua Hunt, was tried under the twenty-eighth article 
of war before Lawson and twelve commanding officers, and was 

43 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cxiv. 116. From 1 Oct. 1655. Five rates carried 
pursers; the captains of sixth-rates also did pursers’ duties. 
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himself sworn and examined. By the twenty-eighth article the 
character of the penalty is left to the decision of the court, and 
Hunt was given the option of making restitution or of undergoing 
punishment. In making his report Monk remarked that the 
prisoner had only been found out in that which most stewards did, 
and that he would be sent up to London to give his friends or 
sureties the opportunity of making amends; if they failed to do 
this he was to be returned to the fleet for corporal punishment at 
the decision of a further court-martial.“ This form of sentence 
was very frequent, and gunners, boatswains, and stewards were 
ordinarily fined the value of the stores stolen and committed to 
prison until it was paid. The wide discretion left to the courts- 
martial led to great inequality in the sentences, especially when an 
example could be made without losing the stores or their money 
value. A carpenter was tried for theft; he confessed to the 
intention and, partly, to the act, but returned the articles before 
arrest. He was, however, ordered to be taken from ship to ship 
in the Downs, with a paper describing his offence affixed to his 
breast, the paper to be read at each ship’s side, to be thrice ducked 
from the yardarm, and to be cashiered. Obviously it was more 
profitable and less dangerous not to stop halfway in theft. In 
1653 is found a rather remarkable sentence: Wm. Haycock, car- 
penter’s mate of the ‘ Hound,’ was, for ‘ drunkenness, swearing, 
and uncleanness,’ ordered, among other things, ten lashes at the 
side of each flagship. Haycock has the distinction of being the 
first recorded victim of the form of punishment which afterwards 
developed into the devilish torture known as ‘ flogging round the 
fleet.’ It became comparatively common during the reign of 
Charles II. 

At Chatham, in 1655 the authorities appear to have discovered 
and broken up a gang of receivers, of whom one had an estate of 
5,000/. obtained from this source. A hoyman, Dunning, confessed 
to having conveyed 500 barrels of powder from the men-of-war at 
Chatham and Deptford within four years. When pressed for 
particulars he exclaimed, ‘ Alas! shall I undo a thousand families ? 
Shall I undo so many? I did not think you would put me upon it 
to do so!’ Finding that this appeal, instead of silencing, only 
whetted his examiners’ curiosity, he had at last to name eighteen 
ships whose gunners had given him powder to remove.'* The 
admiralty employed detectives of their own to find out thefts, but 
on more than one occasion these men turned thieves themselves. 
The aforesaid Dunning bought a cable from one of them; another 
was found ‘to have unduly abused his trust,’ but a third was 
granted 15/. for proving the larcenies of Captain Cadman. 
Sometimes, when the amount was small, the admiralty, instead of 

M4 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xii. 55, 56, 1653. 3 Tbhid. cv. 50, 51. 
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bringing offenders to trial, deducted the estimated value of their 
embezzlements from wages;'* evidently punishment was very 
uncertain in extent, but the practical impunity of former times 
could no longer be reckoned on. In some few instances the 
admiralty had to deal with difficulties of another nature among the 
officers. Richard Knowlman, a gunner, and described as a quaker, 
wrote to the commissioners that he had served by sea and land 
from 1641 and was still willing to continue in any other capacity, 
since ‘I would be free to act against all deceit . . . for I see most 
men, especially those in the navy and of most rank and quality, 
are corrupted.’ Knowlman could not have expressed less respect 
for the average official had he enjoyed access to the State Papers, 
but I think his was one of the very rare eras when such doubts 
were unjust. Another master gunner had, for two months, refused 
to fire a gun, ‘ lest blood might be spilt,’ and a third insisted on 
preaching to the crew of the ‘ Fame,’ who by no means appreciated 
his amateur ministrations. In three instances chaplains are found 
accused of drunkenness, but their presence on board ship was not 
invariable and their influence appears to have been very slight. 
One was tried for forging Monk’s signature. 

After 1655 references to thefts become far fewer, and the navy 
commissioners could congratulate themselves on having done much 
to extinguish customs which had gone far to destroy the vitality 
of the former royal navy. The want of trust, which long experi- 
ence had shown to be justifiable, in gunners, carpenters, and 
boatswains who had been and were still to a certain extent treated 
as officers, may have been one reason why lieutenants were now 
always attached to ships, except fifth- and sixth-rates. Another 
may probably be found in the growing demand for scientific 
seamanship, an accomplishment the former class had little oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. Whatever the cause, the effect was to thrust 
the gunners and their compeers lower down in the social scale, 
to lose them that respect on shipboard they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, to lessen their authority, and so quicken the downward 
movement. We are told that, a generation later, it was as usual 
to strike them as to strike the men, and that they had to ‘ fawn 
like spaniels ’ on the lieutenants to retain favour or position. The 
lieutenants must have been found much more satisfactory; in the 
whole series of papers relating to this period there is no instance of 
one being tried by court-martial, and only one in which such an 
officer got into any trouble. His captain put him in irons, but the 
reason is not given. Another difficulty the commissioners had to 
contend with was the forging of seamen’s tickets, an old form of 
crime which grew in extent with the employment of so many more 
men. The navy commissioners, in advance of their time, recognised 

6 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cix. 69 and cx. 73. 
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that the only legal penalty, death, was too severe and practically 
prevented any punishment.'”7 The navy department was not the 
only one which suffered from these forgers, who were all more or 
less connected with each other ; in the same year forgeries of public 
faith bills to the amount of 115,000/. were discovered. Some of 
these men were in league with clerks in the navy and prize offices 
and obtained the necessary papers and information from them. 
At a later date one of the gang confessed, when in prison, that the 
total of the public faith bill and other forgeries was nearly 
500,000/."4* In 1656 a new plan was tried: ‘to prevent the many 
frauds and deceits formerly practised,’ the commissioners were 
ordered to send the treasurer, daily or weekly, an abstract of all 
the bills or tickets they signed authorising payment of money. 
Subsequently the admiralty commissioners obtained power to 
themselves commit offenders to prison. Nicholas Harnaman, for 
instance, was sent to Bridewell with hard labour ‘ till further order,’ 
for counterfeiting tickets.'° 

Officers’ pay was raised in March 1649, and again in 1653, after 
which latter date there was no alteration.’ It then stood per 
month at— 


_— | 1st Rate 2ud Rate 3rd Rate 


4th Rate 5th Rate | 6th Rate 








( 


| aa oe a : 
le sale nels 2 ale no al on alene 
Captain 21 00/16160 14 0 0/10 0 0} 8 8 0/7 0 0 
Lieutenant | 4 40} 4 40; 310 0} 310 0 —- |; — 
Master. oe ea 413 8 4¢ @ > FT ei —hl 
wx tilt *}| 8 60| 8 00 216 2|}2710/220 220 
| | | 
Midshipman .| 2 50| 2 00 117 6| 113 9| 110 0/110 0 
Boatswain. .| 4 00/ 3100/| 3 0 0] 210 0| 2 5 0/2 00 
Boatswain’s mate | 115 0 | $1660) 220) 220 61 i 6 O12 € 
Quartermaster .| 1150) 1150) 112 0 1 10 eo, teorse 
en), Se) Re) 2 ee 18 0/1601 5 0 
Carpenter . | 4 00| 3100] 3 0 0) 210 0| 25 0\200 
Carpenter’s mate} 2 00/ 2 00] 116 0/ 114 0; 112 @/110 O 
Gunner 400| 3100! 3 0 0] 210 0| 250\200 
Gunner's mate. | 1150] 1150] 112 0/110 0/180 160 
Surgeon 2100| 2100/ 210 0|' 210 0| 210 0 210 0 
Corporal 1150) 1120/ 110 0 110 0} 18 0/1 6 O 
Purser ‘ 4,00| 8100| 3 0 0| 210 0} 25 0)200 
—— | 1100| 180'150}/150 1501140 
Cook . 150/150] 15 0/15 0)150\1 40 





When parliament began the rapid construction of new ships 
some of its members may have had misgivings about getting the 


7 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 27 Aug. 1653, navy commissioners to admiralty 
committee. 

8 Ibid. 9 Jan. 1655. Thirty-one persons were implicated, including four colonels. 

49 Add. MS. 9305, fol. 208, 1657. 18° Commons Journals, 21 March 1652-3. 

's! «The captain the master.’ The captain’s pay remained the same as in 1647. 

‘8? Trumpeters were no unimportant members of a ship’s company. In 1650 
Popham and Blake desired the navy commissioners to press trumpeters, and ‘ particu- 
larly a complete noise’ for their own vessel. It is to be hoped they got it. 
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crews to man them, but few probably anticipated the future diffi- 
culties in procuring the guns wherewith toarm them. Geo. Browne, 
for so many years the royal gunfounder, was still almost the only 
maker, and his works were unequal to the increased demands.'* 
In March and April 1652, when war appeared certain, 335 guns 
were immediately required to equip only part of the navy,!* 
but the authorities were already reduced to such straits as to be 
compelled to send searchers over London to try and find ord- 
nance.> A month later some of the inland strongholds were 
disarmed and 84 brass and 544 iron guns thus obtained; the sale 
of ordnance taken in prizes was strictly prohibited, and, in the 
course of the year, guns were hired at ten and twelve shillings each 
a month. In December the ordnance officials announced that 
1,500 iron pieces, weighing 2,230 tons, at 26/. a ton, were required, 
the same number of carriages at from 21s. to 31s. 8d. each, 117,000 
round and double-headed shot, 5,000 hand grenades at 2s. 6d. each, 
12,000 barrels of corn powder at 4/. 10s. a barrel, and 150 tons of 
breechings and tackle at 501. a ton."© To meet these wants they 
had in store only 121 guns and 34,000 rounds.'? In Feb. 1653 
the contracts were made for these guns, but very soon after they 
were entered into the officials saw that the deliveries would be at 
‘a vast distance from our pressing occasions,’ for not only was the 
Tower empty but the ports were also destitute of munition and, at 
Portsmouth, they were in April ‘ at a stand’ for powder and shot. 
All that Browne and Foley could promise was to deliver 140 guns 
in October, 190 in February 1654, 254 in June, 230 in October, 
and 86 in June 1655; but, as 500 were still to be sent in on old 
contracts, their engagements could hardly be relied on. Fifty tons of 
shot and 5,000 hand grenades they promised for June, 50 tons in 
September, and 100 more by March 1654. In the meantime 
ships intended to serve as armed merchantmen were actually 
waiting uselessly for 117 guns, which the ordnance department 
could not procure anywhere.'’* The immediate outlook for powder 
was no better, since there was instant demand for 2,780 barrels 
and only 500 in store, while the contractors were only bound to 
supply 660 barrels a month. Here, however, the further prospect 
‘was more favourable, as there were many powder-makers at work 
and the Government could purchase quantities at Hamburg. The 
staff of the ordnance office was very much larger, proportionately, 
than that of the admiralty. It employed, at yearly salaries, a 
surveyor, 194l.; clerk, 215l/.; storekeeper, 216/.; clerk of the 

88 Thos. Foley is mentioned with Browne, but I think he was either a partner or 
subordinate (see Commons Journals, 30 Dec. 1645). A Rich. Pitt is once named as a 
founder of brass ordnance. 

54 Commons Journals, 16 April 1652; ‘if of brass 67,2001., if of iron 13,5201.’ 


1585 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 25 March 1652 
136 Thid. xxx. 12, 102. 87 Tid. 38 Toid. xl. 14. 
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delivery, 166/.; master gunner of England, 121/.; keeper of the 
small gun office, 66/.; messenger, 60/.; two furbishers, 12/. each ; 
and twenty labourers at 21l.each."* Its management had mended 
considerably since 1640, but the improvement did not avail to save 
its independence a year later when it became a department of 
the admiralty. In February 1654 matters were so far better 
that there were 2,359 barrels of powder and 38,000 round and 
other shot in hand, but still no guns in reserve. There are no 
complaints about the quality of the powder supplied during the 
Dutch war, but, in 1655 and 1656, accusations against the makers, 
who were said to ‘use some sleight to make it Tower-proof on 
delivery, but it does not long continue good nor abide change of 
weather,’ became numerous. All that the authorities could do was 
to call upon the manufacturers to make it good, or, if they preferred, 
take it back with a license to export it abroad ; 6,827 out of 15,098 
barrels recently furnished were defective, and, by an order of 2 April 
1656, the council gave them the choice between these courses and 
being committed to prison. The makers, however, had something 
to say on their side. Like most other naval purveyors they had 
not been paid, and even to get any money on account were 
sometimes compelled, under threats of still longer postponement, 
to repair Hamburg powder at 17s. a barrel when the real price 
should have been 2I., naturally with unsatisfactory results. Some 
attributed all the mischief to the Hamburg importations, but most 
of them seem to have gone into the business, without any expert 
knowledge, simply with a view of profiting by the sudden demand 
for war material.'° The form of reparation exacted was manifestly 
unfair: instead of each maker being required to substitute good 
for whatever bad powder he had sent in they were called upon to 
replace it in proportion to their contracts. Thus Josias Devey 
was made liable for 461 barrels instead of the 141 which were 
faulty in the number he had supplied, and apparently he would 
have fared just as badly if his powder had been excellent down to 
the last pound.’ As some of the manufacturers had delivered 
50 per cent., or more, of inferior quality, the probable explanation 
of this not very honourable proceeding is to be found in the fear of 
the council that the worst culprits would be pecuniarily unable to 
make amends if assessed at their full liability. Wapping seems to 
have been a manufacturing district, since, in July 1657, there was 
an explosion of powder mills or stores there which injured many 
people and damaged 846 houses to the extent of 10,000I. 

The following table, drawn up from the Audit Office Declared 
Accounts, shows the general expenditure for this period in round 
figures :— 

1389 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xlix. 168. 160 Tbid. 15 April 1656. 
161 Add. MS. 9305, fol. 112. 
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Amounts 
received . 
ate Already Victual-| Dept- 4 Ports- 7 
| oatte owing ling | ford'™ Woolwich | Chatham mouth Wages 
| Treasurer 
i | 
13 May 1649 to £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
31 Dec. 1650 . 432,000 233,500 149,000 | ***8,700 8,786 23,768 5,292 = 
1651 . 446,000 129,000 51,000 10,163 7.776 19,089 3,783 — 
1652 . 629,000 238,000 88,000 10,900 8.381 22,744 6,860 304,000 
1653 °**| 1,445,000 335,000 269,000 12,600 12,500 29,000 13,700 227,000 
1654 . | 1,117,000 | 450,000 230,000 11,700 13,500 22,500 15,700 225,000 
1655 . 587,000 466,000 70,000 8,700 7,600 21,800 7,700 os 
1656 .! 791,000 473,000 |*** 209,000 | 8,000 7,000 20,000 7,000 — 
i 1657 . | 746,000 | 506,000 | — | 9,000 10,300 19,400 6,200 ;*** 311,000 
3 1 Jan. 1658 to | | | 
Pe 7 July 1660 . | 1,442,000 714,000 - 11,800 18,000 25,000 9,000 | 447,000 
‘ i 7 July 1660. | — 1,056,000 -- — — — — | — 


The Commonwealth began its naval administration hampered 
by a debt of 233,000/., and it will be seen that, with the exception 
of 1650, during which year the arrears were partly paid off, it 
steadily grew in amount. But comparing the national revenue, 
which had also to support a standing army, with the sums devoted 
| to the navy, the wonder seems to be that the debt was not larger. 
For the financial year ending with 29 Sept. 1657 the total public 
income was 1,050,000/., and of this 809,000/. was assigned to naval 
! purposes; for 1658 951,000I., of which the navy took 624,000I.'* 

The receipts for 1659 were put at 1,517,000/.,'* and the navy esti- 
mates at 848,000/."° The strain began to be most seriously felt 
from 1653, when, in September, the navy commissioners warned 
their chiefs that 1,115,000/. was required before 31 Dec., without 
including the cost of the vessels on the stocks or that of the 
winter fleet ; no provision, they said, had been made for this and 
‘we find it necessary to lay before you the daily clamours we 
undergo for want thereof.’ In October 1654 the admiralty 
commissioners apprised the Protector that the credit of the 
; Government was so greatly impaired that stores could not be 
obtained except for ready money, yet 1,117,000/. in cash passed 
through the treasurer’s hands in this year. This sum was pro- 
cured from many sources—excise, 262,000/.; treasurer-at-wars, 
424,000/. ; customs, 162,000/.; ‘ profits arising by probate of wills,’ 
1,163/.; commissioners for Dutch prizes, 2,029/. ; commissioners for 
prize goods, 44,000/.; treasurer at Drury House, 16,000/. ;'" Col. 


16? The dockyard expenses include the rope yards. 

‘6 From 1 Jan. 1649 at Deptford, 24 Aug. at Woolwich, 24 June at Chatham, and 
12 June at Portsmouth. 

‘64 « Oliver, in the year when he spent 1,400,000/. in the navy, did spend in the 
whole expense of the kingdom 2,600,0001.’ (Pepys, Diary, iv. 52, ed. Wheatley.) 

165 Includes many arrears. 

166 Amount owing for wages in September (Add. MSS. 9300, fol. 343) 

167 Add. MS. 32471, ff. 2, 15. 168 Thid. fol. 60. 

18° Commons Journals, 20 May 1659. 

170 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 1 Sept. 1653. 

1 Department for the sale of delinquents’ lands. In 1653 136,000/. was received, 

| by the navy treasurer, from this office. 
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Barkstead, 44,0001. ; from the exchequer, 131,000/.; and defalcations 
and sale of stores, 31,000). Notwithstanding these receipts the 
admiralty commissioners wrote in April 1655 to the council that 
they had only been able to pay seamen’s wages, that all other 
debts remained unpaid, and that the yards were exhausted of 
stores.' §traitened as they were, the council, two months later, 
were not deterred from ordering 2,000 bibles for the soldiers in the 
West Indies, although the fact that the commissioners of the 
treasury had to ‘consider’ how they could be paid for seems to 
imply that bibles were no more to be obtained on credit than 
cordage. On at least one occasion Oliver appears to have himself 
advanced 10,000/. to the navy office.’ The debt increased, but 
the revenue did not show the same elasticity; all that the 
admiralty commissioners could do, themselves almost daily in- 
voked by the navy commissioners, was to carry on the appeal to 
the council, ‘finding every day a sad increase of the just com- 
plaints of several persons for money long since due.’ This was in 
1658, but in March of the following year they wrote bitterly to the 
council that, while such large debts were contracted and they were 
struggling with difficulties, it made them ‘ exceeding unhappy’ to 
see that even their assignments on the customs were not handed 
over to them in full.'“ In May 1659, among other items, 
330,000/. was owing for seamen’s and 43,000I. for dockyard wages, 
and the 735/. a week paid by the navy treasurer to the Savoy and 
Ely House hospitals was six months overdue.'® In September 
the army commissioners were directed to hand over 60,000I. for 
naval purposes, although the soldiers’ pay was months in arrear. 
When the Commonwealth accounts close on 7 July 1660 the debt 
was 1,056,000/.'° For this large sum every year from 1640 fur- 
nished its quota, thus detailed: 1640-9, 10,2001.; 1650, 71,0007. ; 
1651, 25,0001. ; 1652, 16,000/. ; 1653, 11,0001. ; 1654, 5,000/. ; 1655, 
50,0001. ; 1656, 229,000. ; 1657, 218,000/. ; 1660, 421,000/. That 
the earlier amounts were not merely book debts carried forward for 
want of claimants is shown by the existence of a petition of April 
1658 begging for the settlement of a bill for freight incurred between 
1648 and 1651.'" These liabilities, belonging to only one branch 
of the public service, help to explain why many classes of society, 
not actively royalist, may have welcomed a restoration which 
promised a settlement of debts and a more stable financial 
system. 


The enlargements and improvements of the dockyards were 


172 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 2 April 1655. 3 Thid. exliv. 140. 

4 Thid. 15 March 1659. 5 Thid. cexii. 24. 

"6 According to Commons Journals (3 March 1660) it was 694,000/. to 1 Feb.; the 
State Papers (cexxiii. 165) make it 788,000/. to March. But the figures in the audit 
office accounts are circumstantial and minute, and the bureaucracy is frequently better 
informed than parliament. 7 Add. MS. 9302, fol. 66, 
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not as considerable as might have been expected in view of the 
increased number of ships and the space required for their accom- 
modation. These requirements were partly met by the greater use 
made of Plymouth, and making Dover and Harwich stations where 
ships might obtain provisions and minor repairs. Harwich, 
largely used for a few years in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
had been found of some service during the civil war, but the move- 
ments of the fleets in the north sea and off the coast of Holland 
brought both it and Dover into prominence. The latter port was 
not utilised till 1653, and was never very freely used, although the 
quarterly accounts sometimes reached 700/. or 800/.; both it and 
Portsmouth were supplied with stores from Deptford. Bourne, 
from the date of his appointment as navy commissioner, took up 
his residence at Harwich, and remained there till March 1658. 
Monk’s testimony to-his ability and success has already been quoted, 
although he had none of the appliances available in the older 
yards. But in 1657 ground was rented from the corporation for 
a permanent government yard and wharf on a ninety-nine year 
lease at 5/. a year.'* Plymouth was employed mainly for vic- 
tualling the ships on the western Channel station, as Dover was for 
those eastwards, and, to a certain extent, for repairs, although its 
exposed roadstead was no favourite with captains whose vessels 
were fit to put to sea. Blake evidently did not like it; ‘ the unsafe- 
ness and hazard of this road, which to us is worse than a prison, 
is enough to scare us hence.’ One way of gauging the relative im- 
portance of the dockyards is to compare the stores in hand ata 
given date. We are enabled to do this for February and June 
1659, as follows : '— 








—— ., Chatham | Woolwich Deptford Portsmouth | Plymouth | Harwich 
Anchors. . ° 108 | — 129 | 62 17 13 
Masts . . .| 356 =| 724 269 498 9% (| 67 
Cables. . .| 106 | 29 272 | 70 42 63 
Loads of timber '*° 1,500 322 416 508 a | 79 
Tree-nails  . ° 80,000 | 122,000 93,000 } 2,000 } _ 
Compasses e | — | 180 144°? — } — | _ 
Hemp . . ° 100 tons | 75 tons — 634 tons | _ | -- 
Noyals canvas . _ - 23,000 yds. 10,600 yds. 2,000 yds. | 4,850 yds. 
Vittery , . ./| 1,800 ells _ 25,000 ells _ — | 380 ells 
Ipswich ,, . . _- } _ 272 bolts ‘** _ — 53 bolts 
English , . - | 420 bolts — _ 7,650 yds. 370 yds. | — 
Tar and pitch - | 30 lasts _ | _ 99 barrels 95 barrels _ 
Hammocks . ‘ 900 1,200 700 2,020 _ _ 


Owing to want of money the magazines were very low at this date, 
but the relation shown here would doubtless always exist. Harwich 
and Plymouth can refit ships which have suffered in spars, fittings, 


178 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 6 Dec. 1659. 

179 Ibid. ecix. 49, 67, 68, 71-5, and cexii. 49, 51, 64. 

189 Oak, elm, ash, and beech. 

18! Very little timber, but large stores of iron fittings. 

'? Two-thirds meridian and one-third ordinary. 

‘ss Thirty-two yards to a bolt of 27 inches breadth (Add. MS. 9306, fol. 37). 
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or canvas; Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford build or repair, 
while Portsmouth is equipped for all purposes. Hitherto all masts 
had been obtained from the Baltic, but in 1652 government tried 
the experiment of sending two vessels to New England for them, 
and the results were so satisfactory that henceforth a proportion of 
masts from the colonies is found in all the lists of dockyard stores. 
The English canvas is elsewhere described as west country 
canvas and was principally made in Somersetshire; its manufac- 
ture was due to Geo. Pley, afterwards government agent at Wey- 
mouth and governor of Portland, who successfully urged its use 
upon the admiralty. It cost 1s. 7d. or 1s. 8d. a yard, and was 
dearer than French canvas, but considered better.'* 

In 1653 there was a double dry dock at Chatham, W: elves, 
and Deptford respectively,!* and one at Blackwall, probably in the 
East India Company’s yard; these were the only docks directly 
belonging to, or available by, the state. No addition appears to 
have been made to Chatham yard except the purchase of a wharf 
and storehouse adjoining the old dock in 1656." In October 1653 
a contractor from Chatham was either repairing an old or con- 
structing a new dock at Deptford,'’*’ and in 1657 some wharves 
were built there along the waterside.'"** A new dry dock was 
ordered for Woolwich in 1653'* and completed the next year ;'* 
storehouses were built in 1656,'*' and two years later a lease was 
taken from John Rymill, butcher, of London, of one acre of land, 
known as Chimney Marsh, on the east side of Ham Creek, ‘ next to 
the state’s yard,’ for ten years, at 4l. a year.'*? The sizes of the 
yards may, perhaps, be inferred from the number of watchmen 
attached to each—Chatham, 32; Deptford, 18; Woolwich, 16; 
and Portsmouth, 18. Portsmouth, if the smallest of the chief 
yards, became under the Commonwealth one of the busiest and 
most important. In June 1649 one of five new frigates was ordered 
to be laid down there; this vessel, the ‘Portsmouth,’ was duly 
launched in 1650, and, with the doubtful exception of the ‘ Jennett,’ 
in ‘new making’ at Portsmouth in 1559, was the first man-of-war 
of the modern royal navy built at that place since the ‘ Mary Rose’ 
and ‘Peter Pomegranate’ of 1509 were first floated in the 
harbour.’ The dry dock so often recommended and ordered 
under Charles I was, however, not yet existent. It was urged that 

‘8 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., clxvii. 62, and Add. MS. 9306, ff. 151, 197. 

185 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., lviii. 108. 

186 Add. MS. 9305, fol. 114. ‘87 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., lx. 12. 

188 Add. MS. 9306, fol. 175. 

189 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 12 Sept. 1653. 19 Thid. Ixxxi. 194. 

191 Thid. cxxxv. 17. 

192 Tbid. clxxx. 170, and Add. MS. 9306, fol. 197. 

193 ¢New making’ may have only meant repairs. There was a large dry dock in 
the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII. During the reign of Elizabeth it was disused 
and went to ruin and its remains were filled up in 1623. 
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one-third of the navy ought to be permanently stationed at the 
port, but in 1652 the commissioner in charge complained that 
there was not room for the stores required for the few ships 
usually there. From a survey of 1653 we obtain, so far as names 
go, a statement of the number of buildings in the dockyard; they 
are upper and lower storehouses, upper and lower hemp houses, 
block loft, old rope-maker’s house, office and nail loft, canvas 
room, hammock room, kettle room, iron loft, tar house, oil house, 
sail loft, and top-makers’ and boat-makers’ house.’ Less than 
twenty years earlier Russell had found that work done at Ports- 
mouth was a hundred per cent. dearer than at the other yards, 
but Willoughby had altered that and now boasted that he could 
build twenty per cent. cheaper than elsewhere, although all the 
skilled artisans required in naval work had to be sent down, 
there seeming to be as yet no population attached to or living 
on the dockyard. He desired that five and a half acres of ad- 
joining ground should be purchased, a rope yard erected, and 
the whole yard surrounded by a brick wall 73 perches in length.'% 
Therefore in 1653 and 1654 the navy commissioners were directed 
to take a lease of an acre and a half of the ground recommended, 
to set up a rope-yard, and to build the wall.’ In December 1655 
Willoughby put before the commissioners the difficulty in carrying 
on -the ordinary work, ‘we wanting the benefit of a dock,’ and at 
this time the staff, recently reduced in strength, numbered 180 
men. In the following April Bourne and Capt. John Taylor, a 
shipwright of Chatham, were sent down to consult with Willoughby 
as to the best position for a dry dock which was to be ‘ forthwith 
made.’ '*? On their report an order issued in August that one of 
sufficient capacity to take third-rates was to occupy the situation 
of the existing graving dock and that it was not to cost more than 
3,2001., of which the town, presumably in the hope of attracting 
trade and inhabitants, was willing to contribute 500/.!%° In 
November Taylor was instructed to go to Portsmouth and super- 
intend its construction, but he energetically protested that he knew 
nothing about dock-building and would, under such circumstances, 
only make himself ridiculous. It was therefore put in the hands 
of Nicholas Poirson, who signed the contract on 24 Nov. by which 
he undertook to complete it by the following 20 July, for 2,100I., the 
government providing the materials and the corporation 500. of 
this sum.'%? 


‘4 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., xlvi. 36. 

5 Ibid. 1. 101, April 1653. The reading is doubtful whether the land and water 
fronts, or the land front alone, were meant to be walled in. The nature of the fore- 
shore renders the latter view the most likely; if the former, the enclosed area must 
have been very small. 196 Thid. lxii. 24 and Ixxix. 57. 

197 Add. MS. 9305, fol. 119. 198 Thid. fol. 155. 

189 Td. 9306, fol. 153. I am informed that there is no trace in the corporation 
records or in the narratives of local historians of this agreement. Whether Poirson 
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There were still a sufficient number of abuses in connexion 
with the dockyards, but the flagrant thefts customary under 
Charles I had been largely diminished. Members of the Pett 
family occupied responsible positions in the three home yards, and 
either they used their power to ill purpose or their favour with the 
authorities was no passport to the love of their subordinates. In 
1651 there was what would now be advertised as a great scandal 
at Chatham ; all the chief officers, and many of the workmen, were 
accusing each other of misdeeds in a way which necessitated a 
governmental commission of inquiry empowered to take evidence 
on oath. The light in which the Petts were regarded is shown by 
a remark made by one man to another that he dared not speak, 
‘for fear of being undone by the kindred . . . they were all so 
knit together that the devil himself could not discover them except 
one impeached the other.’ The result of the inquiry was a resolu- 
tion that all the accused, on both sides, should retain their places, 
a decision more likely to be due to the impossibility of displacing 
experienced officers when war was imminent than to any inability 
to form an opinion. The yearly salary of the master shipwright 
at Chatham was 103I. 8s. 4d., Deptford the same, and Woolwich 
701. The building programme of the government naturally 
tempted these men to add to their salaries the profits to be made 
by having private yards for the construction of men-of-war. 
Holland pointed out that this led to the shipwright’s absence from 
the state’s yard, to the exchange of good government workmen for 
bad of his own, and that usually a frigate turned out from a ship- 
wright’s yard cost the country twice as much as one from a dock- 
yard.” Holland commented on another evil, the existence of beer- 
houses in the dockyards, ‘ necessary at first, now one of the greatest 
abuses in the navy.’ At least one ‘searcher’ was employed 
to prevent theft from the dockyards, but, judging from the small 
number of such cases reported, the precautions taken or the higher 
standard induced in the men had greatly altered former conditions 
for the better. In one instance, however, the want of honesty 
shown by two men was attributed—it is painful to have to confess 
here—to their habit of reading ‘histrye books.’ The wages of 
shipwrights and caulkers were raised in April 1650 from 1s. 10d. 
to 2s. 1d. a day, and again in 1652 to 2s. 2d.; they appear to have 
been punctually paid to a later date than the seamen, but in 1656, 
when they also were beginning to suffer from the emptiness of the 
treasury and their wages to fall into arrear, the council, with the 
dry humour of officialism, ordered ‘an exact and punctual inspec- 
tion and examination ’ quarterly of their accounts. By 1658 they 


ever obtained this 500/. I do not know, but it is quite certain that the town volunteered 
the money and that the government carefully guarded itself from being called upon to 
pay it. 200 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 9 Aug. 1652. 
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had, mostly, twelve months’ wages owing, but their murmurs were 
not nearly so loud as those of the seamen. Frequently during 
1659 they were working half-time, or less, for want of materials. 
In March 1660 there were not 100 yards of canvas remaining at 
either Woolwich or Deptford, the contractors would not supply 
more without ready money; and we may assume that other neces- 
saries were equally lacking.’ During part of 1659 there was 
only one forge going at Portsmouth, John Timbrell, the anchor- 
smith, having received no money for two years and having been 
compelled to dismiss his men, being unable to procure iron on 
credit. Timbrell was mayor of the town in 1662, so that the 
restoration apparently relieved him of his troubles. In September 
1658 the ‘Happy Entrance’ was destroyed by fire at Chatham, a 
mishap attributed to carelessness on the part of the men at work 
on her and the absence of supervision of the superior officials. 
This caused the promulgation of an order the following month that 
no member of the superior dockyard staff should absent himself 
without leave from the commissioner, and he only by permission 
of the admiralty or navy commissioners, with a general penalty of 
dismissal for disobedience.”* This order was to be framed and 
hung up in each yard. White’s invention in 1634 of iron mooring 
chains, noticed in a previous paper,” was now taken up by the 
government, and some were laid down at Chatham, Deptford, and 
Woolwich for ships to ride at, two to a chain. Mooring places for 
the use of merchantmen were granted to White, Bourne, and others 
at a rental of 5/. a year.2* The dockyard chains weighed 2 cwt. 
2 qrs. 14 lbs. to a fathom, cost fivepence a pound, and were guaran- 
teed for two years.° In 1658 a boom was ordered to be placed 
across the Medway at Upnor, but there is reason to believe that 
the order was not carried out. 

Among the Commonwealth experiments was that of using the 
wood and iron ore of ;Dean Forest for the manufacture of iron for 
the supply of the dockyards and private purchasers. As a ton of 
iron could be made there for 3/. 10s., and a ton of shot for 4l., and 
sold respectively at 7/. and 91., the enterprise was more profitable 
than most government undertakings.”® In 1656 the stock in hand 
was valued at 9,446/., which stood as net gain, all expenses being 
cleared ;*” but, as Major Wade, who was in charge, thought that 
one or two hundred tons of iron thrown upon the market ‘ would 
surfeit the whole country,’ it was rather a book profit than an 
actual one. However from September 1654 to March 1659 Dean 

201 Add. MS. 9302, fol. 99. 202 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 9 Oct. 1658. 

203 ENGLIsH Historicat Review, January 1893. 

204 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., clxiii. 41; 27 May 1658, and excii. 98. 

25 Add. MS. 9306, fol. 176. 


06 Td. 9305, fol. 176, and State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 10 Sept. 1653, and Ixxxi. 4, 
207 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., cxxx. 102, 
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Forest supplied the navy with 701 tons of shot and 88 tons of iron 
fittings, and from Sept. 1656 to April 1660 with 2,300 tons of 
timber and 123,000 tree-nails,? the saving thus effected being alone 
a sufficient justification of the new department. The plentiful 
yield of timber suggested the advisability of building frigates on 
the spot, and the ‘ Grantham’ was launched at Lidney in 1654; 
she was followed by the ‘ Forester,’ and then the ‘ Princess’ 
remained long in hand, since Furzer, the master shipwright, was 
receiving only 2l. a week of the 15l. necessary to meet expenses. 
In October 1659 he wrote to the navy commissioners that instead 
of attending to his duties he was forced to be away two or three 
days a week trying to borrow money. 

When the St. George’s cross was made the national flag in 
February 1648-9, it was also ordered that an escutcheon should be 
carried on the stern of each man-of-war, containing a red cross in 
one compartment and a harp in another. In 1653 the three 
generals at sea used, besides their standards, a pendant of red, 
white, or blue, and their vice- and rear-admirals their respective 
colours at the fore and mizen. From 18 May 1658 the standard 
of the general of the fleet was to bear the arms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, ‘with his Highnes’ escutcheon of pretence 
according to the great seal of England.’ The jack flag for admirals 
was to consist of the arms of England and Scotland united, 
‘according to the ancient form,’ with the harp added, ‘ according 
to a model now shown.’ All saluting, whether from ships or forts, 
was strictly forbidden in 1652, except in honour of ambassadors ; 
but the salute to the flag from foreigners was firmly upheld under 
all circumstances. In 1657 Opdam, with thirty Dutch sail, passing 
Dover struck his flag and saluted the castle; shortly afterwards he 
met the ‘ Dragon’ and the ‘ Colchester,’ whose captains ordered 
him to again strike. He refused, saying that he was not expected 
to pay this mark of respect to every ship he met, whereupon they 
replied that if he did not they would engage him till they sank 
alongside. Then ‘he struck in a great rage,’ and kept his flag 
down till out of sight of the Englishmen. Man-of-war captains 
sometimes displayed the same feeling of pride in their position at 
the expense of English ships. In 1654 a Virginiaman was run 
down and sunk in the Channel by the ‘Ruby.’ In the subsequent 
inquiry the master of the merchantman held that the ‘ Ruby’ should 
have gone astern of his vessel, to which her captain retorted by 
asking, ‘ How many men-of-war have you known go under a mer- 
chantman’s stern ?’ 

The prices of naval stores varied greatly, according to the con- 
fidence felt in the treasury and conditions of peace or war; the 
following are the rates for some of the principal articles :— 


208 State Papers, Dom., Interreg., 8 April 1659, and cexxiv. 38. 
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Tron — 201. a ton 1650, 31. 16s. a (1652, 11/. 10s. a 
ordnance | 1653, 261. _,, { barrel Shot; ton 
Noyals, 1652, 151. Powder / 1652, 41. a barrel ‘1653, 141. a ton 
to 171. a bale ™* | 1653, 41. 10s. 0 1654, 11. 15s. a 
Noyals, 1654, 197. barrel barrel 
7s. a bale 1653, 21. 18s. a load 1655, 101. 12s. a 
— 1654, ls.a 1655, 31. 7s. ,, Tar last ‘ 
yar 1657, 31.53. ,, 1656, 121. a last 
Canvas) vittery, 1655, 1s. F sae (oak) 1657, 121. 10s. a 
4d. an ell 1659, 31. 15s. ,, last 
Ipswich, 1654, 11. (oak) 1658, 13/. a last 
12s. a bolt Snaphaunces, 1658, 1654, 11. 16s. a 
Ipswich, 1655, 10. 11s. 6d. each Pitch { _ barrel 
7s. 9d. a bolt |Matchlocks, 1658, 2 (1655, 151. 5s. a 
1653, 321. a ton Small‘ 10s. 6d. each last 
(English) arms | Carbines, 1658, 11s. 1649, 307. a ton 
1655, 381. 10s. a (each Cordage | 1656, 44. ,, 
ton (Riga) Pistols, 1658, 14s. 8 | 1657, 482. ,, 
1657, 441. a ton @ pair 1658, 441. ,, 
Hemp! Riga) 1655, 102. 10s. a 1654, 1. 15s. a 
\ 1658, 462. a ton ton Beer tun 
(Riga) Black, 1657, 107. a ton 1659, 21. 5s. a 
1658, 337. a ton rosin; (March) tun 
(English) 1657, 91. 5s. a ton - (1656, 12s. 6d. 
1658, 381. a ton (August) — each 
(Russia) Compass | 1656, 21. 5s. a load ©4!S (1659, 14s. each 
Aanbes 1656, 341. a ton timber ‘1658, 31. » Ordinary 1657, 41. 3s. per 
ci { a ae Whale oil, 1659, 261. 15s. deals | 100 of six score 


a ton 
English tallow, 1658, 43s. per cwt. 
Lignum vite for blocks, 1656, 61. 15s. a ton 


Examples of that incongruity of expression usually associated 
with puritan fervour are not frequent among the navy papers, but 
they do occasionally occur. On one occasion Lawson writes, ‘ All 
that look towards Zion should hold Christian communion—we 
have all the guns aboard.’ Major Robert Sedgwick, starting for 
the West Indies, asks the navy commissioners, after official details, 
for ‘ your prayers that we may be sent out with a blessing and be 
a blessing where we go.’ Major Sedgwick’s duties were to kill 
Spaniards, plunder their property, and annex their territory. These 
men were too grimly earnest in the work they set their hands to do 
to trouble themselves about fine phrases. They lacked humour, 
and the court of Charles II was, we are taught, very witty; but 
when, in 1667, the roar of foreign guns was, for the only time in 
English history, heard in London, even that majority which always 
loves a royal jest must have begun to appreciate the distinction 
underlying Stewart wit and puritan dulness. 


M. OprpenHEIM. 


2° There were three qualities of Noyals canvas. A bale contained 282 yards. 
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Canning and Denmark in 1807 


YOME of the questions connected with the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen and the capture of the Danish fleet in September- 
October 1807, have never yet been explained, and probably never 
will be completely cleared up; but new light is, I think, thrown 
on them from some of the records, which, by the kind permission 
of the Foreign Office and of the Admiralty authorities, I have been 
able to examine at the Record Office.! The recent publication in 
extenso of the secret articles of the treaties of Tilsit (7 July 1807) 
revealed the text of the agreement whereby the tsar Alexander con- 
sented to make common cause with Napoleon against Great Britain, 
if the latter did not before 1 Nov. 1807 mitigate the severity of her 
first orders in council and agree to restore to France her maritime 
conquests effected since the year 1805. In case of England’s non- 
acceptance of these terms by 1 Dec. 1807 the two emperors agreed to 


summon the three courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to 
close their ports to the English, and declare war against England. 
That one of the three courts which refuses shall be treated as an 
enemy ; and in the case of Sweden refusing Denmark shall be compelled 
to declare war against her. 

How the news of this important proposal reached the English 
government the despatches of our foreign office, very naturally, do 
not say; but they contain the following significant statement of our 
ambassador to Russia, Lord Leveson Gower, dated Memel, 15 July 
1807 :-— 

It was strongly reported at K6énigsberg among the French that 
3ernadotte had received orders to march against Holstein, with the view 
of forcing the court of Copenhagen to shut the passage of the Sound 
against the English. 

Our envoy further reports Napoleon’s determination to expel 
the Swedes from their Pomeranian possessions, and to have all 
Russian and Prussian ports closed against English ships. But, as 
information reached Canning on 21 July, it may be presumed to 
have been anterior to this. The French, following a hint in 

! The chief account of the Copenhagen affair is that given in the Annual Register 
for 1807, which publishes the proclamations, terms of the capitulation, and some few 
interesting documents besides. The Annual Register for 1808 also contains a full 


digest of the debates on the king’s speech of January 1808. They turned mainly on 
the Copenhagen affair, but revealed nothing not known before. 
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Fouché’s ‘ Memoirs,’ have suspected Talleyrand of having played 
the informer ; and the disgust which Talleyrand felt for Napoleon 
at Tilsit? lends some colour to the supposition that there, as at 
Vienna in 1805, he had secretly done his best to prevent the ruin 
of the old monarchies. 

Whatever may have been the channel, or channels, of com- 
munication for the important news sent to Canning, there can be 


no doubt of its correctness. Napoleon’s correspondence yields 


ample proof of his determination to compel Denmark to take 
sides against England and Sweden. Thus on 2 Aug. 1807 he 
wrote to Bernadotte, ‘If England refuses to accept the Russian 
mediation, Denmark must declare war against her, or I must 
declare war against Denmark. In the latter case your duty will 
be to seize the whole of the mainland of Denmark.’ In naval 
operations England acted with none of the supineness which in 
her military affairs had recently aroused the wrath of the czar. 
Admiral Gambier, with twenty-four British ships of war, appeared 
in the Sound on 8 Aug.; and subsequent additions from England 
and from the force which was already doing duty at Stralsund and 
tiigen brought up the total strength of his fleet to eighty-eight 
ships (3 Sept.), besides twenty others which were cruising off 
Rigen or in the Cattegat.* The power of this fleet serves to show 
the importance attached by our government to an immediate and 
peaceful attainment of the aims proposed. 

These aims are set forth in the following instructions, dated 
Foreign Office, 23 July. 1807, given to Mr. Jackson, who was 
accredited as special envoy to the Danish prince royal :— 

In consequence of intelligence which has been received here, through 
various channels,‘ of the designs of Bonaparte to occupy the territory and 
ports of Holstein, for the purpose of shutting out Great Britain from all 
communication with the continent, and ultimately to avail himself of the 
Danish marine as an instrument of active hostility against this country, 
it has become necessary that the most prompt and decisive explanation 
should immediately be entered into with the court of Denmark. 

The envoy is then charged to express 


his majesty’s just determination to obtain for himself that satisfac- 
tion and security which the designs of the enemy and the situation of 
Denmark impose on his majesty the necessity of requiring. The forward 
state of equipment of the Danish fleet would alone have entitled his 

? Les engagements qu'il avait fait rompre et ceux qu’il avait fait prendre Vavaient 
enivré. On the other hand Mr. Pyffe’s suggestion (History of Modern Europe, 


vol. i. p. 350, note) that the information came from one of the Anglophil Russian 
diplomatists has much to recommend it. 


* Captain Mahan (ii. 276), in his brief but very temperate treatment of this 
subject, somewhat underrates the numbers of the fleet. It was perhaps the most 
powerful fleet which had ever left our shores. 

‘The plural would seem to imply that there was not, as has been generally 
assumed, any one authoritative channel of communication. 
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majesty to require such satisfaction. That equipment could be made in 
no other contemplation than that of eventual hostility against Great 
Britain. The tone which Denmark has assumed in the discussions with 
this country relating to that mitigated measure of reprisal which his 
majesty had been driven to the necessity of adopting in consequence of 
the French decree of blockade, compared with the forbearance which she 
appears to have shown in respect to any remonstrance on the subject of 
the French decree itself, must naturally have excited a suspicion in his 
majesty’s mind ... of the ill disposition of the court of Denmark 
towards the country. . . . It is only by receiving an adequate pledge and 
security for the adherence of Denmark to whatever engagements she 


may enter into that his majesty can consider himself as having obtained 
such satisfaction as it is his duty to demand. 


From this despatch it is obvious that the irritation between Eng- 
land and Denmark on the subject of neutral commerce must be 
considered as indirectly contributing towards the unhappy events 
of September 1807. When it became a question for Denmark 
to decide at eight days’ notice for or against an alliance with 
the power which had crippled her navy in 1801, and was now 
cramping her commerce, she naturally decided against it. She had 
almost openly expressed her sympathy with France at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1805; and there was every ground for 
believing that, unless strong pressure was used, she would now side 
with the power which could wrest from her her German lands. 

As to the statement made in the instructions to Mr. Jackson 
that the Danish navy was in a forward state of equipment for sea, 
it can be shown from our own archives that our government was 
completely misinformed. In the admiralty records of Admiral 
Gambier’s expedition there is a report drawn up, at the instance 
of the admiral himself, by Captain Francis Beauman. This officer 
reported that he visited the dockyard, ships, &c., at Copenhagen 
on 25 July 1807, and found ‘in a state of ordinary 18 sail of the 
line, 11 frigates, 10 sloops, 4 floating batteries, and several small 
gunboats.’ All were in excellent repair and ‘ compleatest order.’ 

Iam of opinion [he continues] the whole of the Danish fleet might 
with the greatest ease, provided it had seamen, be at sea in six weeks 
from the commencement of their equipment. . . . I may venture to assert 
there is not at present the shadow of appearance for the equipment of a 
fleet, as it is impossible it could be hid from the eye of any naval officer. 


That Admiral Gambier completely credited his officer’s report 
is proved by the insertion of a clause,in the terms of the capitula- 
tion of Copenhagen to the effect that the British forces were to 
evacuate Zealand within six weeks, or earlier if possible. That 
space of time was fixed, in all probability, on the ground of Captain 


Beauman’s report ; and the issue of events proved the correctness 
of the captain’s judgment. 
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As Captain Beauman’s examination was made on 25 July, it was 
impossible for the erroneous impressions of the British government 
to be removed until it was too late to recede, even if it had been 
desirous of so doing. Furthermore, the knowledge that the English 
government had been misled as to the condition of the Danish fleet 
must have prejudiced the court of Copenhagen against any offers 
of alliance in which the surrender of the fleet was urged as an 
indispensable preliminary. It is quite possible also that Admiral 
Gambier and Lord Cathcart, after becoming convinced that the 
Danish fleet was only in its normal condition, must have felt 
additional repugnance at its seizure; and their desire to be quit of 
an inglorious and painful duty may partly account for their pro- 
posal of terms of capitulation, which contravened the larger and 
more statesmanlike views that Canning undoubtedly cherished. 

Mr. Jackson was distinctly informed in his original instructions 
of 28 July that the British government, being ‘ not unaware of the 
apparent harshness of the demand’ (for the surrender of the fleet 
in pledge), was ready to enter into any reasonable stipulations 
which the court of Denmark might suggest. These might be (1) a 
treaty of alliance and mutual defence, or (2) the fleet was to be 
received as a ‘sacred deposit and with a solemn convention as to 
its restoration at the conclusion of the war.’ In the first case it 
was proposed that the British government should subsidise Den- 
mark at the rate of 100,000 Dutch florins for 1,000 foot soldiers, 
and 120,000 Dutch florins for 1,000 horse-soldiers, which she 
should keep on active service ; and a British fleet of 15 ships of the 
line and 6 frigates was to be offered for her defence. 

As an alternative plan a project of a secret treaty was to be 
offered for—(a) the handing over of the Danish fleet as a ‘ sacred 
pledge’ till the peace ; (b) a subsidy of 100,000/. for the service of - 
the Danish fleet; (c) relaxation of the blockade then imposed on 
Danish ports and rivers; (d) assistance to Denmark in case she 
should be attacked; (e) a defensive alliance was to be formed; 
(f) this treaty was to be secret. In these original instructions it 
is evident that Denmark was to be offered fair and honourable terms, 
and that her alliance was strongly desired as a means of staying the 
course of French conquest, and of protecting our ally, Sweden, from 
pressure on the west. Obviously this was the only hope of keeping 
Sweden from the grasp of the two mighty potentates who now dis- 
posed of the fortunes of Europe. Enough was known of their policy 
at Tilsit to show that Sweden was in great danger on the side of 
Russia. The British government, therefore, was morally justified 
in bringing considerable pressure to bear upon Denmark, so as to 
prevent her falling into the power of the two emperors and thus as- 
suring the ruin of Sweden by an invasion from Norway. True, the 
pressure which Canning proposed to exert on Denmark was painful 
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and onerous; but he expressly asserted in the instructions that a 
demonstration of overwhelming force should be made, with a view 
to saving the honour of the Danish government. It is clear, then, 
that the British government never contemplated the seizure of 
the Danish fleet, or even its temporary appropriation in deposit, 
as the beginning and end of their policy. Our ministers were 
desirous of saving from the wreck of the European system the 
maritime peoples of the north by adding Denmark as an important 
connecting link to the already existing alliance between England : 
and Sweden. Only thus could Napoleon’s continental system be 
rendered inoperative. Only by an Anglo-Scandinavian alliance 
could the north of Europe be kept free from the oppressive yoke 
which lay upon its central and southern states. 

Canning, however, in his second memorandum to Jackson 
neutralised the effect of his first instructions. This document, 
dated Foreign office, 29 July, and marked ‘Separate and most : 
secret,’ contains the following statement :— 





You will carefully bear in mind that the possession of the Danish 
fleet is the one main and indispensable object to which the whole of your 
negotiations is [sic] to be directed, and without which no other stipulation 
or concession can be considered as of any value or importance. In the 
event, therefore, of the Danish government even consenting to enter into 
the treaty of alliance as proposed in the project with which you are 
furnished, it will be necessary that a secret article should be added to this s 
treaty, by which the delivery of the Danish fleet must be stipulated to 
take place forthwith, and without waiting for the formality of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. (Signed, G. CANNING.) 


The space of eight days was to be granted to the Danish govern- 
ment for consideration; and after that time had elapsed the 
British fleet and forces were to consider the want of any result as 
proof of a refusal to treat, and were ‘ to proceed to act accordingly.’ 
The sequel will show that first Mr. Jackson, and subsequently 
Admiral Gambier and Lord Cathcart, appear to have regarded the 
proposals of alliance as of secondary importance, and to have acted 
as if the surrender of the fleet was alone essential. 

Proceeding to Denmark, Jackson had an interview first with 
the Danish minister, Bernstorff, who, on Jackson’s assertion that 
Bonaparte was planning the seizure of the Danish fleet, 


asserted with the most violent expressions and gestures that his majesty’s 
government was iu possession of no such information, that it was mere 
conjecture, that we were lightly and hastily misled by false reports and 


surmises, which I myself did not believe . . . that I was forcing Denmark * 
into a war. 


In reply Jackson stated that he (Bernstorff) might be well 
assured of the ‘authenticity of the advices (sic) on which the 
present proceeding was grounded.’ It seems, then, that the 
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English envoy, at the outset of his difficult negotiations, com- 
mitted the tactical error of placing the question of the fleet in the 
very forefront of all his communications, instead of naming it as 
an indispensable condition of an Anglo-Danish alliance. Canning 
regarded the delivery of the Danish fleet ‘ in deposit’ as a necessary 
guarantee for such an alliance, as well as for the purpose of re- 
moving any motive for a French occupation of Denmark; but 
his instructions were for an alliance in which the delivery of the 
fleet occurred as a second though all-important condition. 

In reporting the interview which he had on 9 Aug. with the 
Danish prince royal at Kiel, Jackson seems to admit that he did 
not begin by inviting the prince to consider the alternative treaties 
of alliance, projects of which had been drawn up by Canning. He 
appears to have gone straight to the most difficult and delicate 
part of all his negotiations. ‘I declared to him that in the present 
state of the north of Europe the delivery of the Danish fleet into 
his majesty’s hands had become a matter of indispensable necessity.’ 
Jackson then stated the alternative lines of policy which were 
open to Denmark—either (1) alliance with England, the co-opera- 
tion of naval and military proceedings, the guarantee of all the 
Danish possessions, and the certainty of aggrandisement to Den- 
mark at the conclusion of a general peace; or (2) the immediate 
operations of a vast military and naval force upon a populous and 
commercial city. He stated his majesty’s heartfelt desire that the 
prince should choose the former alternative.° 

The prince replied that if Bonaparte invaded Holstein Denmark 
would then become the natural ally of Great Britain. He also 
urged very strongly the cruelty and injustice of forcing Denmark 
from her system of neutrality. To this Jackson replied that he 
was instructed only to propose an immediate alliance, not one 
after Bonaparte had deprived Denmark of the greatest part of her 
means of action. The English envoy admitted that the alternative 
was distressing, but that if the Danish fleet were given up Bona- 
parte would be more likely to make a general peace. 

The prince, however, was ‘ affected by the menace accompanying 
the terms, which rendered them the more offensive.’ He returned 
no reply, but set off at once for Copenhagen, whither Jackson 
followed him; but when our envoy requested a further interview 
with him he was informed that the prince had returned to Holstein 
and had left Bernstorff with no powers to negotiate. Justly con- 
sidering this as tantamount to a refusal of his demands, Jackson 
retired to the fleet. The British land forces were accordingly 
disembarked at Wibeck, between Elsinore and Copenhagen, on 
16 Aug.; and on that same day a proclamation was issued by 


> Jackson does not appear to have named the terms of the second (secret) treaty 
of alliance, set forth in his original instructions. 
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Admiral Gambier and Lord Cathcart, of which the most import- 
ant statements are as follows :— 


We ask deposit (of the Danish fleet). We have not looked to capture; 
so far from it, the most solemn pledge has been offered to your govern- 
ment, and is hereby renewed in the name and at the express command 
of the king, our master, that if our demand is amicably acceded to every 
ship belonging to Denmark shall, at the conclusion of a general peace, 
be restored to her in the same condition and state of equipment as when 
received under the protection of the British flag. ... His majesty’s 
seamen and soldiers, when on shore, will treat Zealand, as long as your 
conduct to them permits it, on the footing of a province of the most 
friendly power in alliance with Great Britain, whose territory has the 
misfortune to be the theatre of war. . . . (Articles of food, fuel, &c., will be 
paid for, though requisitions must unavoidably be made.) . . . The govern- 
ment of his Danish majesty having hitherto refused to treat this matéer 
in an amicable way, part of the army has been disembarked, and the 
whole force has assumed a warlike attitude; but it is, as yet, not too late 
for the voice of reason and moderation to be heard. 


The Danish government, however, regarded the disembarkation 
as the commencement of hostilities, and issued a proclamation on 
16 Aug. ‘ Hostilities having commenced on the part of the English 

. all English property is sequestrated.’ Nevertheless on 1 Sept. 
1807 Gambier and Cathcart renewed their offer of an amicable 
settlement in a despatch sent to General Peiman, the governor of 
Copenhagen, asserting that the Danish fleet should be restored at the 
general peace in as good condition as it was when received in deposit. 
‘ But,’ continues the despatch, ‘ if this offer is rejected now it cannot 
be repeated. The captured property, public and private, must then 
belong to the captors; and the city, when taken, must share the 
fate of conquered places.’ A temporising reply having been re- 
ceived, the bombardment commenced on 2 Sept.; and on 5 Sept. 
Gambier reports, ‘ For the last two days the conflagration has been 
very considerable, and at this moment rages with great violence.’ 
On the evening of that day a Danish officer came with a flag of 
truce; and negotiations began, which ended in the articles of 
capitulation being signed on 7 Sept. The English forces were to 
occupy the citadel and dockyard ; the ships and stores were to be 
delivered up ;’ and (article v.) within six weeks, or earlier if possible, 
the English forces were to evacuate Zealand. 

Admiral Gambier in a despatch of 15 Oct. reports ‘ the serupu- 
lous exactness that the Danes have observed in adhering to the 
terms of the capitulation.’ He also reports, after an examination 

° The articles having been published (see Ann. Reg. 1807, p. 695) it is unnecessary 


to give them in full here. At the head of the English signatories comes the name of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. 


* There was no mention made of restitution. The ships given up comprised one 
of 96 guns, two 84’s, twelve 74’s, fifteen frigates, six brigs, twenty-five gunboats. 
Most of them were sold in or after 1814. 
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of the coast of Zealand, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to hold Zealand against the hostility of France, unless with a larger 
force than was then at his and Lord Catheart’s disposal. This 
opinion, coinciding with the commanders’ views as to the chief aim 
of the expedition, led them to press on the equipment of the Danish 
fleet, so as to take it away at the earliest time possible.* The 
Danish ships were got ready for sea in the required time, and 
Gambier’s great fleet reached Yarmouth Roads on 29 Oct. In one 
of his last despatches (20 Oct.) he adverts to the offer, made by Mr. 
Pierrepoint to the Swedish king, that the British land forces should 
assist in the defence of Sweden. The offer was refused by that mon- 
arch. On the surrender of Copenhagen Mr. Jackson immediately 
applied to General Peiman for a passport to return to England 
through Holstein, for the purpose of having an interview with the 
prince royal, and thus bringing about the ‘ re-establishment of perfect 
harmony and good understanding between our two countries. This 
was the original object of my mission; nobody regrets more than I 
do that it did not succeed in the first instance.’ Mr. Jackson's effort 
was as unavailing as the previous one. That Canning regarded this 
abrupt issue of his policy as unsatisfactory and unfortunate is proved 
by two documents in ‘ Foreign Correspondence,’ Denmark, vol. 197. 
The first is undated, but is pencilled on the back, ‘ For Mr. Pierre- 
point, about Oct. 1807.’ The preliminary article is as follows :— 

The capitulation to be executed according to its true sense and mean- 
ing, as understood by the officers who settled it. But in the event of a 
refusal on the part of the court of Denmark to execute any article accord- 
ing to what is conceived to be its true sense, the military possession of 
Zealand to be continued until such sense shall have been clearly ascer- 
tained and acted upon. And, at all events, it is understood that this 
military possession is to be continued by mutual consent until the con- 
clusion of the negotiations for peace between the two powers. 


There follows a draft of a ‘ Proposed Basis of Negotiation,’ in 
which the alternative of neutrality or alliance with England is to be 
offered to Denmark; and the offer of the restitution of the Danish 
fleet within three years of a general peace is againmade. Canning’s 
disappointment and chagrin at the terms of capitulation of 7 Sept., 
especially at the fixing of so short a term as six weeks for the 
evacuation of Zealand, are even more decisively asserted in a further 
memorandum, printed below. It bears no date, but there is pen- 
cilled on the back ‘ About Sept. 1807.’ No signature is appended, 
but the writing is unquestionably that of Canning. 

8 In the heated debates on the king’s speech in January-February 1808 the 
difficulty or impossibility of holding Zealand was urged by ministers as the chief 
excuse for the speedy evacuation, Lord Castlereagh stating that had our war ships 
been distributed so as to guard the coast they would have been five miles apart. 


Canning’s despatches, however, prove his extreme annoyance at article v., and his 
desire to evade it if possible. : 
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It is evident from the tenor of Lord Catheart’s Dispatches, and from 
his description of the State of Copenhagen, that the insertion of the 
Article of the Capitulation, by which the Island of Zealand is stipulated 
to be evacuated in six weeks, was not at all necessary in order to accele- 
rate or enforce the Reduction of the City. Had the surrender of the 
Fortress, the Navy, and the Arsenal been demanded with only the common 
Stipulations dictated by Humanity, and calculated as the Basis of its 
future Government, and unconditionally with regard to the Term of its 
Occupation, there cannot exist a Doubt that the Demand must have been 
complied with. The Proposals made to the Danish General by the Joint 
Commanders in Chief on September 1, with the menace (in case of 
Refusal) to treat the City as other conquered Places, place this matter 
beyond Question. For how could the Danish Commander in Chief flatter 
himself with the Hope of receiving, after a successful and destructive 
Siege, better Terms than those which he had refused before the Bombard- 
ment? It follows, therefore, incontestably that his Lordship, in stipu- 
lating the evacuation of Zealand, pursued only the Idea imposed upon 
him by his original Instructions, of obtaining possession of the Danish 

Fleet and Arsenals, and added voluntarily every Stipulation which could 
' serve to tranquillize the Ferment of its Inhabitants, and console them as 
to their future Destiny, without adverting to the entire new Face given 
to the whole Question by the existing and declared War on the part of the 
Crown of Denmark against Great Britain. 

In this view of the subject, the correctness of which can hardly be dis- 
puted, Great Britain cannot fairly be accused in the face of Europe of having 
obtained Possession of Advantages by the Stipulation of Conditions which 
she afterwards refuses to fulfil, because the unconditional attainment of 
her Object was most completely in her Power. The Accusation of Breach 
of Faith is therefore completely done away ; and the Question rests once 
more upon the Expediency and Utility ofthe continued Occupation of Zea- 
land, with the sole views which have animated His Majesty’s Government 
in the Equipment and in the Issue of the Expedition. 

What are these views? Not those of Hostility against Denmark, not 
those of violating the Integrity of the Danish Monarchy, or of dismember- 
ing his Dominions, but of raising a Barrier against the System of Subversion 
and Revolution which has nearly changed the Face of Europe, and of arrest- 
ing its Progress there, where Great Britain can interfere with an irresist- 
ible effect. The Possession of the Danish Fleet, with or without the 
Consent of the Crown of Denmark, although it removes a part of the Instru- 
ments which might have been turned against the Safety of Great Britain 
or of the States North of the Baltic, is in itself not only not sufficient to 
avert the great and principal Evil, but is calculated, unless. accompanied 
by other Measures of Occupation, to accelerate its Arrival and its complete 
Success. For it deprives Denmark of the power of stopping the Advance 
of the French, where she possessed, with her Navy, the ample Means of 
doing so. If she were also animated with the Inclination to defend her 
Independence in the Islands against France, it is hardly too much to say 
that the solitary individual Act of seizing her Fleet, and thus depriving her 
of the Power, becomes an Act of great Injustice. 

On the evacuation of Zealand by the English Troops, it cannot be 
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doubted that it will be occupied by the whole Danish Army, and most 
probably by the French Armies: that the Monarchy of Sweden, menaced 
by France on one side and invaded by Russia on the other, will either 
be subverted and compelled to join the System of Measures against Eng- 
land, or will be intimidated or seduced into them. 

As a Friend or as an Enemy (sic), the Evacuation of Zealand seems to 
ensure the inevitable Loss of Sweden to England; and the most probable 
of all Events is that, in the ensuing spring, His Majesty’s Government will 
have to equip a new Expedition against Copenhagen and Zealand, pro- 
tected by a Danish, and probably by a French, Army, and covered by an 
united Russian and Swedish Fleet. Everything is to be hoped from the 
Genius of Great Britain and from the Valour of her Subjects: but it will 
hardly be too much, after the recent experience, to say that she will not 
attain her Object without prodigious Exertions, and that her Success is at 
tbe least doubtful in the Recovery of an Object which she has now in her 
complete Possession. 

Omitting any reference to the casuistry by which Canning per- 
suades himself that the obnoxious article of the capitulation may 
be set aside, it may suffice to observe the extreme importance which 
he attaches to a continuance of our occupation of Zealand as 
a means of compelling Denmark to join in the formation of an 
Anglo-Scandinavian alliance. It seems hardly to have occurred to 
him at the outset that Denmark would repel the proffered alliance 
when urged by a fleet more than twice as large as that which had 
silenced their armed hulks six years before ; still less, perhaps, did 
he, or the commanders of the present expedition, imagine that after 
the capture of her fleet Denmark would persist in hostilities. It was 
in vain, however, that Canning sought for an opportunity of escaping 
from article v. The Danes gave no loophole of escape, and persist- 
ently refused all attempts at pacification. The English, after doing 
their worst, had now tied their own hands by the terms of the capi- 
tulation ; and the future seemed to open to Denmark the prospect 
of revenge if she joined the attacks of the two emperors on Sweden. 
She gained her revenge, but at the cost of future disasters. 

The resolve of the Danish government shows itself in its refusal 
to listen to Canning’s last efforts at conciliation. Instructions were 
drawn up on 27 Sept. for Mr. Merry, who was to proceed at once 
to Copenhagen.’ Alluding to the refusal of the Danes to allow Mr. 
Jackson even to land at Niehborg for the purpose of an interview, 
a hope is expressed that this was ‘ due to temporary irritation,’ and 
was not ‘a determined purpose to remain at war with his majesty.’ 
Mr. Merry is informed that the capitulation had been signed with the 
belief that the cessation of hostilities at Copenhagen was equivalent 
to ‘a termination of the war.’ He was to point out that unless the 
Danish declaration of war was withdrawn the British forces would 


' For an account of Mr. Merry’s mission see Mr. 8. Lane-Poole’s Life of Stratford 
Canning, i. 30-6 (1888). 
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not be removed far from Zealand, lest Sweden should be left open 
to attack; and the reoccupation of Zealand was to be hinted at as 
a last though most painful alternative. These overtures could never 
even be proposed. The Danish authorities and the Russian ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen threw difficulties in Merry’s way. Hostilities 
were resumed by the Danes at the expiration of the armistice (23 
Oct.), and did not cease until the treaty of Kiel (Jan. 1814). 

A review of the evidence afforded by the documents of our foreign 
office seems to warrant the following conclusions :— 

1. There is no documentary proof that Canning's information 
as to Napoleon’s designs was based on any one definite and authorita- 
tive statement; whereas the use of the phrases ‘ channels of com- 
munication ’ and ‘ authenticity of the advices’ seems to point to two 
or more unofficial, or semi-official, reports. 

2. The British government was certainly misinformed as to the 
state of the Danish fleet ; but Captain Beauman’s correcting report 
arrived too late to effect any change of policy, though it may have 
influenced the terms of the capitulation of 7 Sept. 

3. Canning’s original instructions to Jackson laid most stress on 
the proposal to the Danish government of two alternative treaties of 
alliance, in each of which the temporary transference of the Danish 
fleet was an essential condition. 

4, These instructions were somewhat modified by the separate 
and secret avowal that the possession of the Danish fleet was ‘ the 
one main indispensable object’ of Jackson’s mission. 

5. Jackson seems to have imperilled the ultimate success of his 
very difficult mission, and to have needlessly irritated Count Bern- 
storff and the Danish prince royal, by demanding first and foremost 
the surrender of their fleet, while the offer of alliance was relegated 
to a secondary place. 

6. The British commanders, by limiting their occupation of 
Zealand to the space of six weeks from 7 Sept., acted as though the 
capture of the fleet was the sole object of the expedition. They were 
also of opinion that Zealand could not be held except by a larger 
force than they then possessed. In any case, by imposing on 
themselves a speedy evacuation of Zealand, they exceeded their 
powers, and rendered nugatory the success of the expedition. 

7. Canning thereupon endeavoured, though fruitlessly, to have 
the oceupation of Zealand prolonged, so as to realise the final aim 
of his policy, the formation of an Anglo-Scandinavian league. 

8. His final efforts were foiled (a) by the persistent refusal of the 
Danish court even to consider his proposals; ()) by the refusal of 
Gustavus IV to accept English military aid, whereby Sweden might 
have been secured against an imminent attack from the side of 
Denmark and Norway. 


J. H. Ross. 
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Notes and Documents 


AN ARMENIAN VISITOR TO JERUSALEM IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


Tue following account of the objects of interest in Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood is taken from the Armenian ‘ History of the 
Albanians,’ composed by Moses of Kalankaitukh, a native of the 
Caucasian Albania.' The complete work, which was published by 
Shahnazarean at Paris in 1860, and in the same year by Emin at 
Moscow, has been translated into Russian by K. Patkanean (St. 
Petersburg, 1861), and some account of the description of the holy 
places, with a revised translation of the chapter by the same author, 
is given by V. G. Vasilevskii in the T'ransactions of the Orthodox 
Palestinian Society, tom. iv. pt. ii. (St. Petersburg, 1886) ; but, as 
Russian works are scarcely better known than Armenian in this 
country, and as Vasilevskii says but little about the date of the 
visit to Jerusalem which is here implied, it may perhaps be worth 
while to devote a few pages to the matter here, thus supplementing 
Mr. Macpherson’s articles on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
the seventh volume of this Review. , 

The history of Moses was written in the tenth century; but in 
recording the events of the seventh century he frequently copies 
contemporary authors, sometimes even speaking in the first person, 
and there can be little doubt that this description of Jerusalem is the 
work of a writer of the seventh century (see Vasilevskii, p. 249). 
If this be so, the writer is easily discovered, since it is immediately 
preceded by an account in the first person of a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem by a hermit named Joseph, and the inference naturally 
follows that the description of the holy places is also Joseph’s com- 
position. It is true that it is followed by a list of the Albanian 
monasteries at Jerusalem, taken, as the author tells us, ‘ from the 
letter of the blessed Anastasius to Wahan? Mamikonean;’ but 
the very fact that the name of Anastasius is here introduced as the 


1 Mos. Kal. ii. 51. 
2 In Shahnazarean’s text ‘ Wahram,’ a Persian name; and so in Patkanean’s 
translation, but he states in a note that Emin’s text (which I have not been able to 


see) has Wahan, a common name in the Mamikonean family and no doubt the right 
reading here. 
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authority seems to show that he is not the author of the previous 
description. 

Now the date of Joseph’s visit may be fixed within very narrow 
limits. He begins his story by telling us that 


in the reign of Herakleios, in the disordered reign of Yazkert, while Ezra 
was catholic of the Armenians and Mushel ‘ sparapet,’ while Gregory 


was lord of Siunikh, in the episcopate of Mathusala, and while Waraz 
Grigor, lord of Gardman, was prince of the Albanians, 


he left the wilderness of B’rti Airithz, in the province of Gelam, and 
went and settled in the district of Ardsach. Here he was well 
received by the bishop Mihr, who after twelve years died and was 
succeeded by Andrew, who held the see for eleven years. During 
Andrew’s episcopacy a hermit named M’chithar went to Jerusalem, 
where he remained for a year and obtained some of the bones of 
St. Stephen and St. George. On his return he went to the district 
of Mount Tauros, where he obtained more relics, and then returned 
to Ardsach, where the relics were placed in a chapel and kept for 
three years, at the end of which time Joseph himself went up to 
Jerusalem in order to get some relics of John the Baptist. Now 
the reign of Herakleios extended from 6 Oct. 610 to 11 Feb. 641, 
and that of Yazdkert from 632-3 to 651-2. As to Ezra, Sebeos, 
who wrote his history in 661, tells us that the catholic Kometas died 
during the short reign of Kawat II (Feb.-Sept. 628), and was suc- 
ceeded by Christopher, who was deposed in the third year of his 
episcopate and succeeded by Ezra,* whose accession therefore falls 
in 680-1. Sebeos does not mention the length of Ezra’s episco- 
pate, but a later Armenian historian, John the Catholic (circ. 900), 
gives him ten years, thus fixing his death to 640-1. With this 
agrees the statement of Sebeos that he died in the same year as the 
Arab invasion in which D’win was taken, on Friday, 20 Tre; ‘ 
for the only possible year in which 20 Tre fell upon a Friday 
is the Armenian year 89 (19 June 640-18 June 641).2 The 
dates of Mushel, Gregory, and Mathusala*® cannot be determined. 


3 Seb. iii. 28. * Tbid. iii. 30. 

5 So Dionysius the patriarch places the capture of D’win in the Seleucid year 952 
‘1 Oct. 640-30 Sept. 641). Dulaurier (Recherches sur la Chronologie Arménienne, 
pp. 230, 231) abandons Sebeos’ day of the week and assigns the invasion to 642, on 
the ground that all the authorities place it in the reign of Constantine IV (Constans), 
and, as the next invasion is fixed to 643 (ibid. p. 232), it can only have been in 642. 
Sebeos, however, places it in the reign of Constantine son of Herakleios (Constantine 
III), which could only be 641 (11 Feb.-25 May), and the ‘ second year of Constans’ men- 
tioned by Asolik, a writer of the tenth century, is probably a confusion with the next 
invasion, which was in that year. Moreover Leontius, who wrote in the eighth 
century, expressly states that it preceded the next invasion by three years. To assign 
it to 642 is to throw the chronology of the Armenian catholics into confusion. See 
also note 9. 

® According to the dates of the Siunian bishops given by Stephen Orbelean, Mathu- 
sala sat from 608 to 626; but this is at variance with his own statement that 
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As to Waraz Grigor, it might indeed be inferred from Moses 
that his reign came to an end in 637, since he equates the fif- 
teenth year of his son Dshewanshir with the twentieth of Yazdkert 
(651-2).7_ But Moses’ chronology is very confused and inconsistent, 
and but little confidence is to be placed in it ; moreover it appears 
from his own account that Waraz Grigor was alive later than 637,° 
and, as the succession of his son is nowhere clearly stated, we may 
perhaps suspect that there was for a time a divided sovereignty. 
Setting this point aside, therefore, we obtain 632-41 as the limit 
of time for Joseph’s departure from B’rti Airithz. 

We may, however, fix the date with much greater precision 
than this; for he tells us that at the time of his departure the 
Saracens were ravaging the country. Now the first Saracen 
invasion of Armenia was that to which reference has been made 
above, which took place in the latter half of 640, and it is therefore 
at this time that Joseph’s departure must be placed, since no later 
invasion falls within the ascertained chronological limits. The 
death of Mihr, which was twelve years after Joseph’s arrival in 
Ardsach, was therefore in 653, and the episcopacy of Andrew ex- 
tended from 653 to 664. As M’chithar started for Jerusalem after 
Andrew’s accession and remained there a year, his return can 
hardly be placed earlier than 655; but neither can it be placed 
later, since Joseph tells us that he turned aside into Asia Minor 
‘from fear of the enemy,’'® and the Arab raids into Armenia 
ceased, as Sebeos tells us,'' after 655, and owing to the civil war were 
not renewed till 661-2. His return to Ardsach will then be at the 
earliest in 656; and, as the expedition of Joseph was at least 
three years later, the earliest possible date for it is 659; while, on 
the other hand, as Bishop Andrew assisted him on his journey, it 
cannot have been later than 664, or, indeed, as Andrew is not 
stated to have been dead when he came back, than 663. His visit, 
therefore, falls between 659 and 663 ; and, as the narrative scarcely 
admits of a long stay in Asia Minor on the part of M’chithar, the 
most probable date is near the beginning of this period—that is, in 
660. Joseph’s account is, therefore, the earliest which we have of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as rebuilt by Modestus after its 
destruction by the Persians in 614, preceding that of Arculf pro- 
bably by at least twenty years.” 


Mathusala was contemporary with the synod held by order of Herakleios in the third 
year of Ezra (633). 7 Mos. Kal. ii. 19. * Ibid. ad fin. 

* Hence Dulaurier’s date for the invasion must be wrong, for, if it were in 642, 
Joseph’s departure would fall after the death of Herakleios. Dulaurier, indeed 
(pp. 225, 226), seems to suppose an earlier invasion in 637 or 639; but there is no 
authority worth mentioning for this, and Sebeos’ silence is surely decisive against it. 

© These words are omitted in Patkanean’s translation. " Seb. iii. 38. 

The date of Arculf’s visit is generally fixed at about 670; but all that is quite 
certain about it is that it was after the assumption of the caliphate by Mu‘awiya in 
658 and before the rebuilding of the mosque of ‘Umar in 691. However, from the 
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When compared with other authorities, the most curious varia- 
tion which it presents is that it places the lance, cup, and sponge 
in the Anastasis instead.of in the Martyrion ; from which we may 
probably infer that after the rebuilding they were at first placed in 
the Anastasis, which would naturally be restored first, and at some 
time between Joseph’s visit and that of Arculf removed to their old 
position in the Martyrion. We have also here the first mention of 
the prison of Christ, for which the earliest authority previously 
known was Epiphanius (circ. 800). 

As Patkanean’s revised translation is founded upon a study of 
several manuscripts, I have, where a different reading seems to be 
implied, followed it in preference to Shahnazarean’s text. 

E. W. Brooxs. 


Concerning the buildings in the holy church of Jerusalem with respect 
to their number and situation. And you will find here trustworthy in- 
formation derived from an eye-witness. The sepulchre of Jesus, the 
Giver of Life, hewn out of the rock, is a fathom and a half from the 
middle of the dome of the holy life-giving tomb.'* And in the church, 
which is 100 cubits in height and 100 cubits in breadth all round, there 
are on each side 12 columns above and 12 below the gallery.'* And in 
that gallery are the lance, sponge, and cup of Christ, laid up in gold.'® 

In the principal '® church, which is called the Martyrs’ Chapel, which 
is the Church of the Finding of the Cross, 20 cubits from the Resurrection, 
there are 65 columns"? along the length, above and below. The Holy 
Church of Golgotha, which is called the tomb of Adam,'* is 10 paces from 
the Resurrection. And above is a sacramental table at the place where 
Christ was crucified on the rock. The Holy Church of Sion is one stade 
from the Resurrection and is 100 cubits in length and 70 in breadth, 
and contains 80 arcaded columns. And there are no galleries, but 
only an attic (?),!° the floor of which is made of pieces of wood joined 


















mythical character of the story of Mu‘awiya and the sacred cloth in i. 11 I should 
gather that the visit was some time after the date of the supposed event, and therefore 
nearer the end of this period than the beginning. Moreover, as Arculf was wrecked 
on the coast of Britain on his way back, where Adamnan wrote down his story and 
dedicated it to Aldfrith of Northumberland, who became king in 685, 670 seems much 
too early a date. ' 13 The distance is not elsewhere given. 

14 This is the only mention of the clerestory. 

1s There is much variety among the authorities as to the position of these relies. 
In the old church the Breviarius (sixth century) places the lance in the middle of the 
Basilica (Martyrion), Antoninus (circ. 570) in the church of Sion. In the new church 
Arculf places it in the porch of the Basilica and Epiphanius in a fepdy . . . éwdvw rijs 
mvAns (tTvd &yiov Kwvatavtivov). The sponge and cup are placed by the Breviarius in a 
sacrarium de basilica S. Constantini, by Antoninus in the Basilica, by Epiphanius 
in the same place as the lance, and by Arculf in an exedra between Golgotha and 
the Basilica. 

‘6 Arm. ‘ catholic.’ '” The number is not elsewhere given. 

'8 Brev. ibi plasmatus est Adam. Arculf mentions a cave under Golgotha, but the 
earliest of the other writers who mentions the tomb of Adam is Epiphanius. The 
legend that Adam was buried under Calvary is, however, as old as Origen (in Matth. 
Comm., Ser. 126). Arculf, on the other hand, places the tomb of Adam at Hebron. 

'§ Tharb, a word of unknown meaning. 
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together; and in the attic hangs the crown of thorns which they 
placed on the head of the Giver of Life. And on the right of the 
church ®° is a sacramental gallery and a wooden dome, on which the 
sacrament of the supper of the Saviour is depicted;?' here there is a 
sacramental table, and the sacrifice is offered in the upper chamber of 
Sion ; and there is no gallery. And to the right of the holy Sion is the 
residence of Pilate, which is called Kappatha; and the rock on which the 
Saviour stood before Pilate, where the mark of his feet is visible to this 
day : and close under that is the basin in which he washed the feet of his 
disciples. And to the left of Sion is the prison where they incarcerated 
Christ,?? and the sacrifice is offered. 

And in the place where the Jews seized the coffin of the holy Virgin 
outside the city, not allowing her to be buried, there is a dome supported 
by four columns ; and the columns are decorated with copper crosses, and 
they are of marble. And thence 250 stone steps lead down to the tomb 
of the Virgin in the valley of Gethsemane ; and thence to the Mount of 
Olives, where Christ ascended, are 800 steps. 

On the site of the Ascension there is a beautiful dome-shaped building, 
after the pattern of the church of the Resurrection, 100 cubits in length 
and 100 in breadth. Thence are visible the river Jordan, Mount Hor, 
and many regions. 

Bethlehem is 220 parasangs *° from the Resurrection towards the west. 
The measure of the size of the church is 200 cubits in length and 100 in 
breadth, and it has 90 marble columns and stone arches. And in it 
there is a double cave, which Abraham bought for a burying-ground.™ 
And under the sanctuary is a holy cave and a manger, where there is a 
table and the sacrifice is offered. And to the right of the church is a 
martyrs’ chapel, where the relics of the infants slain by Herod are pre- 
served. 

And east of this in the direction of Jordan, three stades from Beth- 
lehem, is a terrace, where there are two churches, in which the sacrifice 
is offered. 

Seven parasangs *° from Jerusalem towards the east is the place where 
the Saviour was baptised, where there is a stone church, built in the 
shape of a cross, 80 cubits in length and 80 in breadth, with three sacra- 
mental tables; and the sacrifice is offered. 

And the Mount of Olives is east of Jerusalem. 


* T.e. outside the nave, so that there is no contradiction to the previous statement 
that there was no gallery. 


2! Not elsewhere mentioned. 


2 This is the earliest mention of the prison. 


*3 The distance is absurd. P. somewhat softens the absurdity by writing ‘ stades,’ 


though he explains ‘ hrasach ’ to be the Persian ‘ farsakh ’ or parasang ; but even this 
is far too much. The true distance of Bethlehem from Jerusalem is 6 Roman miles, 
and it is nearly due south. 

** It is plain that there is here a confusion between the double cave at Bethlehem, 
where Christ was born, and the double cave at Hebron, which Abraham bought. 

*8 P. again writes ‘ stades,’ thus making the distance far too small. 
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DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE BURTON CARTULARY, 


Various opinions have been held as to the very slight mention made 
by Domesday of free tenants, except in the Danish counties; but 
they have been to a great extent based on inferences drawn from evi- 
dence which is either Saxon or a good deal later than the survey. 
The table given below is an attempt to find some more direct evi- 
dence by a comparison of Domesday with the two nearly contem- 
porary surveys of the Burton Cartulary. Of these surveys, which 
we will call collectively B, and separately B, and B,, the second is 
shown by the entry as to the Burton mills to have been made before 
1120; it was ascribed in the fifteenth century to 1114-5, and this 
date seems probably right. B, appears to be some years earlier-— 
say, about 1100. The information they give will be best shown by 
a couple of typical extracts. 


B,. In Brantistona est tantum Inlandae quantum satis est ad ii 
aratra in dominio. Terra hominum se defendit pro hida et dimidia. In 
terra Warlanda sunt xi bovatae ad opus et xv ad malam, idest simul xxvi 
bovatae. De his quae sunt ad opus tenet O. bovarius i bov. Ceteras 
idest x tenent quingque villani idest unusquisque ii bov. Praeter istas 
tenet B. Prepositus ii bov. de Inlanda ad opus et gildat Abbati. . 
Item praeter haec tenet Ormus viii bov. de Warlanda et iiii de Inlanda. 

Porro de his quae sunt ad malam tenet G. flavus ii bov. de Warlanda 
et i acram de Inlanda pro iii solidis. T. ii bov. de Warlanda et iiii acras 
terrae et i prati de Inlanda pro iii. s. . . . Toli i bov. de Inlanda pro xv 
d.... Summa est xxiii. s.etvd.... 

B,. In Stratona est tantum Inlandae ubi possunt esse aratra iii. 
Nune sunt ii de xvi bobus. Equa et pullus. Terra hominum se defendit 
pro hida et dim. Villani sunt A. B. ... L, M. bovarius, N. O. P. faber. 
Quisquis horum tenet ii bov. et operatur ii diebus in ebdomada et facit 
omnes consuetudines, &c. 

Censarii sunt. U cementarius tenet ii bov. de Warlanda et ii bov. de 
Inlanda pro vi.s. T. ii. bov. pro iii. s. et debet ... et bis in anno 
praestare aratrum et ter in Augusto secare cum suis. . . . Vasta terra et 
mansurae iiii idest viii bov. De his habet 8. ii bov. proii.s. Quatuor 
bovarii in Straton L. M. N. O. [named above] .. . 


B, and B, both distinguish, as we see, the villani, or tenants 
ad opus, from the tenants ad malam (B,), or censarii (B,). The latter 
do ploughing, reaping, &c., but not weekly work. The division, 
however, between the two groups was not altogether a fixed one, 
for there are a good many entries such as, ‘ X holds ii bovates for 
iii shillings which Y held for work ;’ and a few of the converse, ‘ X 
holds ii bovates for work which Y held for rent’ (Stratton, B,). At 
Wineshull (B;) E. qui et villanus est holds | bovates ad censum; at 
Appleby we have (B,) villani et censarii utrumque simul sunt isti. G. 
Prepositus tenet . . . A. ti b. ad opus et ib. ad censum; and William 
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the cowherd at Witmere holds in B, 2 bovates ad opus, but in B, 2 
bovates for 2s., and is not named among the villani. 

The holdings of the censarii are mainly warland, like those of 
the villani, and the distinction between warland and inland is 
neatly fixed by the entries in B,: In Appleby nichil est inlandae, idest 
quae sit sine gildo Regis, and In Winshull est tantwminlandae . . . et 
de altera terra gildabili sunt etiam in dominio vb. As in Domesday, 
the assessments in Staffordshire are given in hides, and those in 
Derbyshire in carucates. The bovate, in which the tenants’ hold- 
ings are generally expressed in both counties, is plainly a measure 
of land or of oxen, not of assessment. Eight go to the plough. 
In Bedintona est inlanda pro 1 ar., id est viii. b. In Pilate- 
hala est warlanda ad i ar. id est similiter viii. b. (B,) It is the same 
at Felda, and at Lega five holdings given in B, as viii bov. become 
in each casei car. in B,. As to its size, at Stretton Soen holds 
for 12d. ‘8 acres, i.e. one bovate’ (B,); but perhaps this is 
mentioned as an exception, to record that he owed the services of a 
full bovate, though his land was less. The common rent on this 
manor was 18d. per bovate. Eight acres seem small for a full 
bovate, unless it implies a further eight acres of fallow. 

The table explains itself. It merely arranges in columns, first 
the items for each manor given by Domesday, then those given 
by B, and B,. The two latter are not printed in full in the ‘ Col- 
lections for a History of Staffordshire’ (the Derbyshire Arch. 
Society gives a few but not many further details), which causes some 
blanks in the B, items. Column IV. contains the villani other than 
bovarii. The latter, when they can be identified, have been placed 
separately in V., because there seems to be a tendency in both B, and 
B, to distinguish them from the other villani. In B, they are gene- 
rally separated, and B,, after beginning Villani sunt A BC DE F, 
will often add later bovarii sunt E. F. Some little difficulties have 
arisen in making up the figures of bovates and persons in III. and 
IV., because neither in B, nor B, do the totals always agree with the 
details ; and B,, after giving the villani in a group, sometimes adds 
at the end or even in the middle of the censarii one or two holdings 
ad opus. These differences have been generally mentioned in notes ; 
nothing turns upon them. 

Among the censarii there are many tenants with four and 
several with eight bovates, some with villains under them (Bran- 
star and Leigh B,); but two bovates or one are the common hold- 
ing. A good many of these tenants are servants or have some trade— 
cooks, bakers, carpenters, &c. Columns VI. and VII. are confined 
entirely to warland. Many of the tenants in VII. held also pieces 
of inland: the greater tenants two, four, or even six bovates; the 
lesser tenants sometimes one or two bovates, but often small pieces 
measured in acres. There are also some holders of inland for rent, 
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and a few for work, who have no warland. It would have been dif- 
ficult to make these holdings of inland intelligible in a tabular shape, 
and it is not necessary for the argument to include them. They 
have, therefore (except at Stapenhill), been omitted, and so have the 
cottiers holding a croft or a few acres either for work or rent when 
they can be identified. There are one or two on most of the manors, 
but in none except Burton and Witmere is there mention of many. 

Of the manors tabulated Stapenhull, Winshull, and Ufre are in 
Derbyshire, the rest in Staffordshire. As to the other estates of 
the abbey, the documents do not give the materials for a satis- 
factory comparison. The entry in Domesday of an abbey estate of 14 
hide in villa Statford is taken as applying to Burton, following the 
suggestion of General Wrottesley, who points out in his introduction 
to the cartulary that its transcription of Domesday runs in ipsa 
villa habet i h. et d., meaning plainly Burton, not Stafford, which 


seems to have been inserted by a compiler who misunderstood ipsa 
villa. 











IV. 





Vi. 


I. Il. Ill. We Vil. 
_—_ As:ess- Demesnue Villainage Vil- | Bova- Warland at Cen- 
| ment | lani rii, &e. Rent sarii 

Bertone, D | 1p hid. | 2 car. 2 car. S* | — - 

me B, | 1$ hid. | 2 aratra! 15 bov. 6? 23 | 15 bov g* 
ss B, (15 » | » _ aes sf; 3 — 124 
— _ — | 
Brantistone, D. | 13 hid. | 13 car. | 3 car. 55) — -- os 
- B, | 14 hid. | 2 aratra| 11 bov. 5 2 23 bov.* 8 
” Bb, | 1} ” 2 ” | 14 ” 7 F = oo 7 
_ ——_ a | — — _ — — — 
ve | 
Witmere ‘| 11 hid. | 2 car. | 2 car. 6?) — a oe 
(cum app.), D)| ~? 

Witmere cum B,| 1} hid. | 2 aratra| 13 bov. 7 1 27 bov.® 11° 
Horninglow,/B,/ 14 ,, |2 ,, 18 ,, 8 1 22 i g ' 
Stratone, D | 1} hid. |1 car. 5 car. sg"; — — —_ 

o B, | 145 hid. 2aratra', 32 bov.'* 2 4 | 32 bov.'8 11 
~ yi ae a oe om a6 ff 14 4 33 ‘ 12 
Brumlege, D | 14 hid. 1 car. 1 car. 1“); — -- — 
‘ B, l1shid. 2 rat. [10] bov."® [5]'*| — [20] bov. [9] 
2 B, | 13 5*|— {20 ,, 6 


* D. gives no bordarii. 
® Given as villani. B, mentions two and B, three other work tenants 
3 


1; ” jl ” 10 ” 


Terra est 2 car. 


Also alii 2 bovarii tenent ad opus quisque 6 acras inlandae. 


4 


entries, but does not name so many. 


* And 3 bordarii. 


3 car. 
* No bordarii. 


T. est 5 car. \ 
* Of which Orme holds 8 bov., occupied by villains. 
put with censarii in B, (see above). 


T. est 7 car. 


, Whose lands are included in ITI. 


Also twenty-three tenants of houses ad censum and eleven ad opus are givenin B,. B, has similar 


Probably these were once villainage. He is not 


If so 11+8+4 boy. taken into demesne would make 23 bov., or nearly 
” This may include bovarii. 


* The details give 19 bov. and half a hide. 
‘© Also in B, 15 bov. terrae cotsetorum in holdings of 2, 1, and 1 bov. ad opus, and of 4, 2, 2, 2, and 1 bov. 


ad censum,. 
™ And 2 bord. 


T. est 2.car. 


B, gives 22 bov. and half a hide. 


#2 The demesne (which is, however, inland) has increased by viii. bov. 


** Inter warlandam et inlandam, says the total, but this seems a slip, for the details give 32 b. of war- 
land alone and more than 10 of inland. 
** Presbiter et 1 vill. et 1 bord. habent 1 car. 


*S Inter inlandam et warlandam sunt 30 bov. praeter dominium. 


T. est 1 car. 


They have been distributed as in B,. 

** Manor farmed to priest and four tenants (probably for the whole body). All the fourteen tenants 

holding 30 bov. are given as paying rents. 
7 Possunt esse ii ar. habetur i. 
** Manor farmed to the tenants as a body, but the villani are distinguished by name. 
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‘ L. n 1 | Iv. |_v. VI. | vir. 
oe Ssess- ed iota, | Vil- | Bova- Warland at | Cen- 
ment Demesne Villainage lani lrii, &e. Rent | sarii 
Darlavestone,D 3 virg. 2 car. _ gie} _ _ 
oi B, | 3 virg. | 2 aratra —_— lL —_ | — — = 
” B, 3 2 » _ | — 32 6 warae 122 
Legecum app.,D 3 virg. | 1 car. 5 car. 10 = = 7 
Lege 
cum Felda,B,,L) ,_. ,/2 arat. 24 bov. 12 — |42bov. */ 8 
+; 8 Virg. 2 | 
I , ( 1 ” — — = 20 ” - 
Lege 
cum Felda,B,,L) shias {2 » — 12 — | 32 » | 6 
Fj 5 ~ UL ww | -- = i 14 “ 
s 4 car.) * 
nhille, D | { 2 car. 2 car. is*| — a 
Stape 12 bov. 
i B, | 2ecar. 2 aratra) 14 bov. §*| 3 |19bev. *| 8 
~ B, a os — 12 4 — 8 
a ——EE a ——$— | —————— 7 — 
Winshull, D | 2ecar. | 2 car. 13 car. } 10") — -- } — 
‘ B, | 2 car. 2 aratra, 14 bov. | 10 — 40 bov. 16 
” B, 2 ” 2 ” \ _ 9 , = —_ | 14 % 
Ufre, D /10 car.**| 5} car. | 8 car. 20"; — = -- 
” B, 10 car. 4 aratra | 56 bov. 20%; 6% 34bov. *| 13 
=a B, |10 ,, a « 56 is | 24 4 — | 6 
” No bord. T. est 2 car. 2 B,, Jn terra warlanda sunt ix warae. ™ Cotseli (not bovarii). 


=? B,, Terra hominum se defendit pro ti virg. in quibus sunt ix warae sex hospitatae, tres wastae, &. 

% 10 vill. et i liber homo cum3 car. T. est 3 car. 

™* Et viii quietae ad ecclesiam. Also Edda tenet Dadesleia . . . et haec terra ad Legam pertinet. 

% L, ‘ihida quinta parte minus, quam quintam partem habet X. ‘ F. se defendit pro 1 car. et jacet ad 
Lege hidam. X may be the liber homo, and responsible for the difference between 5 car. of D and 24 bov. 
of B,. 

2° Vasta est lear. Car 1 jacet ad ecclesiam, * VI. bow. inhospitae. 

** No bordarii. Terra est 4 car. 

*° Details imperfect. The 5 work tenants mentioned in B, hold only 6 bov., and the 3 bovarii 37 acres, 
chiefly inland. ° Inter warlandam et inlandam, 

* No bordarii, T.est 3 car. Also 6 socmen in Repton with 1 car. 

* Also7 socmen with 15 bov. 

** This includes 3 berewicae. The assessments given in B, and B, are Ufra Magna 4, U. Parva 3, Findern 
2, Potlac l car. The other items in D seem to belong to U. Magna alone, though neither U. Parva (a con- 
siderable manor with three ploughs in demesne and 46 bov. of warland) nor the other two are mentioned 
elsewhere by Domesday. 

* And’l10 bord. ** Given in a group. 

* Including a smith. Two other work tenants are named, whose land is added to ITI. 

*7 Of which 6 bov. in 3 holdings ‘formerly ad opus,’ Adding these to the villainage we get 62 bov. and 
31 men against 8 car. (say, 64 oxen) and 3) men in D. 


The figures speak for themselves. The striking point, and the 
only one with which this note is concerned, is the entire omission 
from Domesday of any mention of the censarii. It is not that they 
appear there under a disguise, that they are or may be included 
among villani or bordarii, or in some other way; there is no room 


. for them at all. Taking the Domesday caruca to refer to an eight- 


ox team (no one has ever supposed that the team was, except oc- 
casionally, any larger, and the evidence of B shows that eight oxen 
were the team in this country), there is a very close general agree- 
ment in column III. between the villainage of D and that of B, and 
B,. The differences between D and B, are not much more than 
those between B, and B,, or than those sometimes found between 
the totals and the details of the same survey. Even at Branston or 
Leigh, where the villainage of D distinctly exceeds the apparent 
villainage of B, the difference is small compared with the amount 
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of land held in B ad censum. In the number of villains the corre- 
spondence between D and B is not so close, but is perhaps as close 
as could be expected, and where there is any considerable difference 
there are more in B than in D. In fact, the villainage and the 
villains of Domesday are practically all required to cover the vil- 
lainage and the villains of the Burton surveys. There is nothing 
or next to nothing over to represent the large mass of land and 
tenants ad censum, and if the holdings of inland were added the 
amount of the unrepresented lands would be increased. It may be 
said that the inland was not noticed by Domesday because, paying 
the king no geld, it did not interest him, and that the cottiers were 
not mentioned because they were few and unimportant; but the 
tenants for rent, represented by columns VI. and VII., are not few, 
their holdings are on warland, are in many cases of considerable 
size, and are together as much as or more than the villainage. From 
the fact that they appear only in B, and B, we must surely infer 
that the Domesday compilers deliberately omitted on these manors 
the tenants for rent and the lands they held. It is hardly possible 
to suppose either that all the censarii were new settlers, or that 
nearly half the tenants were omitted by accident from returns of 
ten manors taken in two counties and in several different hundreds. 
Darlavestone is a crucial instance; it can scarcely be a case of con- 
fusion or oversight ; while at Bromley Domesday seems to insert the 
land in villainage but to omit the villains, merely because they were 
free from work for the time being. 

That the rent tenants on these ten manors were omitted by 
Domesday is plain. Their exact position is not clear, for B mixes 
up tenants of vill. bov. with villains under them with small hold- 
ings, some of which seem only temporarily ad censum. Why they 
were omitted, and whether there were a number of rent tenants on 
other manors of whom there is little or no trace in Domesday, is 
another problem. The condition of these Burton manors was very 
likely exceptional. At Witestone, in Staffordshire, and Adulvestre, 
in Warwickshire, estates of this same Abbey of Burton, there seem 
from B, to have been no rent tenants at all. But for the ten 
manors given above the Domesday figures are certainly a very in- 
complete description both of the numbers and of the character of 
the population. F. Barina. 


THE EARLIEST PLEA ROLLS. 


Ir is stated in the ‘ History of English Law’ that ‘ the earliest of 
the known plea rolls’ has been published by the Pipe Roll Society.’ 
In his introduction to the volume issued by that Society ? Professor 
Maitland has drawn up a most useful reference list (pp. xiv—xv) of 
' History of English Law, i. p. 148. 

* Three Rolls of the King’s Court in the Reign of King Richard I, 1194-1195(1891). 
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the Curia Regis rolls of Richard's reign. We there learn that the 
earliest known rolls are (1) a roll, there printed, ascribed to Trinity 
term 1194; (2) the great roll printed by Palgrave, ascribed to 
Michaelmas term 1194; (3) aroll, there printed, belonging probably 
to a Wiltshire eyre of 1194; (4) a roll, there printed, belonging to 
a Beds and Bucks eyre of 1195. Palgrave’s roll had been reputed 
‘to be the oldest extant plea roll,’ but Professor Maitland proved, 
from internal evidence, that the roll which heads the list, and which 
had been wrongly assigned in the ‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum’ to the 
reign of John, was a little older, and belonged to Trinity term 5 
Ric. I, to which, he adds, ‘a modern label ascribes it.’ In this dis- 
covery he had been anticipated by that indefatigable investigator, 
Mr. Eyton, who, in the introduction to his ‘ History of Shropshire ’ 
(1854), observed, that ‘ two of the undated, and therefore unprinted, 
rolls contain, however, internal proof of date and of being earlier 
than any others’ (i. 5). My object in writing is to point out that 
one of these rolls has yet to be identified, and, if Mr. Eyton was 
right (as, from his special knowledge, is probable), will prove to be 
earlier than Palgrave's roll. The other of these two rolls was 
certainly that ‘plea roll which,’ Mr. Eyton wrote, ‘1 know from 
its internal evidence to belong to Trinity term 1194’ (ix. 310). 
He has, there and in another volume (i. 200), worked out the 
history of a suit entered on this roll, and printed in the Pipe Roll 
edition (p. 3). It is noteworthy that the claimant in that version 
appears as Robertus filius Acr’, while Mr. Eyton prints him Robertus 
Jilius Aeri, the name which is required by the facts. I mention this 
because, though the society’s skilled transcriber, Mr. Vincent, is 
almost infallible, it illustrates the difficulty of testing the text for 
oneself, and therefore the unsatisfactory character (as Sir F. Pollock 
has urged) of record type.* I would observe further that Mr. Eyton 
claimed to have dated another plea roll (not identified in the Pipe 

toll edition) as of May 1195 (ix. 311), and to have proved yet 
another, endorsed ‘10 John,’ from ‘its internal evidence,’ to be of 
Hilary term 10 Ric. I (ibid.) Lastly, he pointed out—rightly, it 
would seem—that the above suit, entered on the roll of Trinity 
1194, must allude to an iter of Longchamp accompanied by Brewer 
and Pateshull, at Hereford, in 1190-1191 (i. 201). 

J. H. Rounp. 


JOHN A LASCO’S CHURCH PREFERMENTS. 


THERE is some obscurity in connexion with the ecclesiastical posts 
occupied by John a Lasco. Mr. Archbold, the author of his 
biography in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ states that, 

* Conversely, Walter ‘de Stiueli’ (p. 32) should clearly be Walter de Stiucli 


(Stukeley, Hunts); but one cannot tell, from record type, whether the error is in the 
text or in the transcript. 
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though suspected of reforming tendencies, especially in 1534, . . . [he] 
continued to hold and add to his benefices, even after the death of his uncle 
[and namesake] the primate of Poland.' He became bishop of Vesprim 
in 1529, later provost of Gnesen, and on 21 March 1538 archdeacon of 
Warsaw. A few months later he declined King Sigismund’s offer of the 
bishopric of Cujavia, 


the boundaries of which diocese, as we know, are the same as those 
of the ancient independent principality of that name. The bio- 
grapher’s authority for these statements seems to be the mutilated 
English version (published in 1886) of Dalton’s ‘Life’ of the 
reformer, which was published in German in 1881. But Dalton, 
quoting from the ‘ Acta’ of the chapter of Gnesen and Posen, only 
states that Lasco was appointed on 21 March 1588 to the arch- 
deaconry of Warsaw. Is there any evidence to prove that he ever 
accepted it ? George Pascal, the reformer’s latest biographer, main- 
tains * that the appointment was refused by him; but it is not clear 
how he arrives at this conclusion. 


As regards the bishopric of Kujavia, Statorius records the fact 
that King Sigismund of Poland had the intention of offering the 
see to Lasco, but that the latter, upon hearing of the project, 
hastened to the king and explained to him the reasons why he was 
unable to accept the proffered dignity.* This is, to the present 
writer’s best belief, all that we know about this matter, and it is 
not known whether the offer was made a few months later than 
March 1538, as Mr. Archbold says, or at an earlier time. The see 
became vacant by the death of John Karnkowsky on 2 Dec. 1537.‘ 

Mr. Archbold does not specify the exact date when Lasco 
became provost of Gnesen, but merely asserts that this happened 
later than his promotion to the see of Veszprém, in Hungary, which 
is generally reported to have taken place in 1529. Pascal,® how- 
ever, whose biography, we must remember, was not published until 
two years after Mr. Archbold’s article, prints the translation of a 
bull of Pope Clement VII, dated 18 Aug. 1529, in which Lasco is 
already styled praepositus of the church of Gnesen, but not yet 
bishop of Veszprém. The same author gives the translation of a 
letter of Lasco to Anthony Ryncon, chancellor of the king of 


} The archbishop died on 19 May 1581. 

2 Jean de Lasco, par George Pascal (Paris, 1894), pp. 119 e¢ seq: Mr. Poole has 
kindly called my attention to a series of articles on the Lasco family by César Pascal 
in the May, June, and November numbers of the Bulletin of the Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, 1895; but unfortunately these articles do not contain much 
that is new or that would throw any fresh light on the subject here discussed. 

* Statorius, Funebris Oratio (Pinczoviae, 1560). The passage in question, accord- 
ing to Pascal (op. cit. p.121), runs as follows: Cum enim sibi a serenissimo rege Sigis- 
mundo Cuiaviensem episcopatum traditum audivisset, ipse principem adiit et cur id 
munus recipere non posset, palam ostendit. 

* Gams, Series Episcoporum, sub. tit. ‘ Cujavia.’ 5 Op. cit. p. 122. 
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France, which is dated from Lubnicz, 18 Nov. 1528,° and bears 
the signature Joannes & Lasco Lubniczensis Praepositus.’ The papal 
bull acknowledges and grants in perpetuity to John a Lasco and his 
brothers, Yaroslav and Stanislaus, ‘laymen of Gnesen,’ their heirs 
and successors, the right or rights of patronage and of presenting 
a duly qualified person to the chancellorship of Gnesen, the family 
of the Lascos having thitherto strenuously defended and maintained 
against all aggressors their own claim or claims to the possessions 
and revenues of the aforesaid chancellorship. The letter to Ryncon 
contains merely a narrative of the doings of the rival kings, John 
and Ferdinand, in Hungary, and other news of the day. 

The majority of John a4 Lasco’s biographers assert that he 
became bishop of Veszprém in 1529;* the minority assign the 
event to the year 1536, on the authority of Gerdesius,’ but probably 
this date is a misprint for 1530. 

In Father Gams’s ‘ Series’ '° Lasco’s name does not occur in the 
list of bishops of either Veszprém or any other place in Hungary. 
The see just named, we are told, was occupied by Thomas de Szala- 
haza from 1526 to 1527, and by Martin Kecheti from 1527 until circa 
1548, about which date he had to vacate it on account of ‘ apostasy.’ 
Thomas, we are told, was translated to Agria, like his predecessor, 
Paul de Varda ; and truly enough on turning to the list of bishops 
of Agria we find the names of both prelates duly recorded there. 
Thomas, we are further informed, died as bishop of Agria in 1537. 
Gams gives chapter and verse, and names as his authorities Pray, 
Theiner, and John Roka, the last-mentioned being the historian of 
the bishops of Veszprém,'' who as such has rummaged among 
the official papers in the muniment house of the see. It will, 
therefore, be seen that it is not a matter of wonder that Pascal, 
‘notwithstanding all researches, has not been able to discover any- 
thing concerning Lasco’s ministry in his diocese.’ ' 

We turn for a moment to consider the state of affairs in Hungary 
at the period under consideration. After the death of Louis II, the 
last king of the ‘ Mixed Dynasties,’ who was drowned in August 1526, 
when fleeing from his defeat on the plain of Mohaes, two rivals con- 
tested the Hungarian throne ; one was Ferdinand of Austria, Louis’s 
brother-in-law, the other John of Zapolya, count of the Zips. Both 


® Op. cit. pp. 103, 104. Translated from Lasco’s Opera, tom. ii. p. 548. The letter 
was again published in Monumenta Hungariae Historica, Diplomataria, v. 170-2. 
The original is in the British Museum, Cotton MS. Vespasianus, F. i. 47, 48. 

7 Pascal overlooks this fact. 

5 Pascal among them: see his chapter viii. 

® Origines Ecclesiarum in Belgio reformatarum (Groningen, 1749): Cum in anno 
1536 nominatus iam esset in Hungaria Episcopus Wesprimensis, iii. 147. 

© Op. cit., sub. tit. ‘ Veszprém.’ Gams’s list requires some explanation, which I 
shall supply hereafter. 

"\ Vitae Vesprimiensium praesulum. Posonii, 1779. From these biographies 
Lasco’s is conspicuously absent. 2 Op. cit. p. 107. 
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rivals managed to get themselves elected by a duly constituted 
parliament, and to be crowned with the so-called ‘crown of St. 
Stephen ;’ and since both promised by oath to preserve faithfully 
and defend the constitution, both were considered lawful kings 
according to the selfsame constitution of the realm, which claimed 
then, as it claims at present, the right of electing its rulers. The 
result was aciv'' var. King John was badly beaten in several battles 
by Ferdinana’s generals, and was ultimately obliged to leave the 
country and seek refuge in Poland in the spring of 1528. In the 
meantime one of his friends in need, Jerome a Lasco, the brother 
of our John, had been to England and gone on a mission to 
Constantinople, where he had his first interview with Ibrahim 
Pasha on 22 Dec. 1527, and succeeded in concluding a treaty 
between the Sublime Porte and King John, which was signed on 
the last day of February 1528.'° The following year John with 
Turkish aid regained possession of a portion of Hungary, and 
was excommunicated by the pope for having invoked the help of 
the pagans against Christendom. Jerome a Lasco on his return 
from Turkey continued in his king's service until eventually, in 
1534, he was imprisoned by him on suspicion of being implicated 
in political intrigues with the notorious Alvise Gritti. The prisoner, 
however, thanks to the exertions of his friends in Poland, King 
John’s former hosts in times of adversity and exile, was soon 
liberated ; but he could not forgive his royal master this piece of 
ingratitude, and settled the grudge he owed him by offering his 
services to Ferdinand, the rival, who in turn sent Jerome to the 
Porte as envoy and commissioner for the conclusion of a peace. 
His credentials are dated 8 Sept. 1539." John and Ferdinand 
had previously adjusted their differences by a treaty concluded at 
Nagy-Varad (Grosswardein) the preceding year, and mutually 
acknowledged each other’s right to bear the royal title, and to rule 
. the territory occupied by each at the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty.” One or two earlier attempts at reconciling the antagonists 
had resulted in failure. Thus, for instance, the peace commis- 
sioners of the rivals and of their mediators met in Posen in 1530, 
but Ferdinand’s delegates withdrew on learning that the terms 
proposed on behalf of King John amounted to a complete surrender 
of Hungary by their master. 


8 Cf. Knight’s letter to Cardinal Wolsey, dated Enfield, 15 July [1527], and Ham- 
mer’s Hist. de ? Empire Ottoman, v. 104-9. ' Hammer, ibid. p. 521. 

** Don Pascual de Gayangos, Calendar of Spanish State Papers, vol. vi. part ii., 
publishes a letter of the Marquis de Aguilar to Charles V in which the writer refers 
to King John as the ‘ vayvod of Transylvania,’ but gives his widow, Isabella, her 
rightful title of ‘ queen.’ The compiler of the index does not go quite so far and calls 
the king a ‘ pretender to the crown of Hungary.’ Numerous instances can, however, 
be cited from Lanz and other sources to prove that both Ferdinand and his brother, 
the emperor, had given to John ungrudgingly his rightful title of king. 
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To return now to the question at issue, onefdf the points of 
evidence adduced in support of the assertion that John a Lasco had 
been nowinated to a bishopric in Hungary is a passage in an 
undated letter of Erasmus to Amerbach."® 


John 4 Lasco [he writes] gives as excuse for his silence that he does not 

wish to expose me to hatred, as he is involved in the dealings which his 
brother [Jerome], the adversary of Ferdinand, has with the Turk. 
Justus, the king’s secretary,'’ has written to say that Lasco has been made 
(esse factwm) bishop in Hungary and is already on his way thither, but 
he does not know the place of his residence. I deplore his fate. 
Pascal states that Moreri correctly assigns this letter to the year 
1529, but gives no explanation as to why Moreri fixed upon that 
particular date, or why Moreri’s choice is to be accepted. On 
referring to the letter, we find that Erasmus requests his corre- 
spondent to send him as soon as possible ‘ Luther’s little book on 
the war against the Turks.’ He, no doubt, meant the dissertation 
‘Vom Kriege widder die Turcken,’ which appeared at Wittenberg, 
and is dated in the colophon 16 April 1529. | Moreri’s surmise is, 
therefore, probably correct. 

Important evidence is also to be found in a letter dated 
26 May 1530, discovered by Pascal in the as yet unpublished 
manuscript codex No. xx. of the well-known ‘ Acta Tomiciana.’ 
Unfortunately, however, the lucky finder did not deem it necessary 
to divulge either the name of its writer or the place of its origin. 
The author, after having explained that the old archbishop had 
been threatened, summoned, and ‘nearly’ excommunicated for 
abetting the views and doings of his nephew Jerome, gives an 
extract in translation from the letter to the following effect :— 

I believe that he would gladly resign his archbishopric if by so doing he 
were able to promote, as he ardently desires to do, the interest of his 
nephew Sir John, bishop of Veszprém, who, while staying here, discussed 
some matters in great secret with the king and some of the bishops.'® 
From this we may surmise that the place where the secret pour- 
parlers took place was somewhere in Poland, and consequently that 
the king in question was Sigismund I, who was then already the 
brother-in-law and subsequently (in 1539) became the father-in-law 
of King John of Hungary. 

Another scrap of information, not noticed by Pascal, is given by 
Buchholtz (‘ Geschichte der Regierung Ferdinands I,’ iv. 68), who 
asserts, without, however, giving his authority for the assertion, 
that one of the peace commissioners sent by King John to Posen 


16 Kpist. Famil. D. Erasmi ad B. Amerbachium (Basiliae, 1779), Epist. xxix. Cf. 
Pascal’s note thereto on p. 106. 

17 The ‘king’ is undoubtedly Ferdinand, and ‘ Justus, the secretary,’ is most pro- 
bably Justo di Argento, who in 1547 was sent to Constantinople with the ratification of 
the armistice concluded between Suleyman and Ferdinand and his brother. Cf. 
Hammer, v. 397 and passim. 1s Jean de Lasco, p. 106, note. 
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was ‘the bishop of Veszprém,’ who could have been no other than 
our Lasco. But, like so many of this careless writer’s statements, 
the present one will probably turn out a mere mare’s nest, as 
Baron Herberstein (whose diary was published in the ‘ Fontes 
Rerum Austriacarum,’ Scriptores, vol. i.) does not mention the 
bishop of Veszprém, but the archbishop of Kalocsa, amongst those 
who came to Posen to meet him and his colleagues, and were 
sent by Ferdinand. 

From the extracts given above, and from the facts of the his- 
tory of the period, we may draw the following conclusions: 
1. When Erasmus last heard from John a Lasco, the latter either 
had not yet received news of his nomination to a bishopric, or he 
deliberately withheld the information from his friend Erasmus. 
2. As John a Lasco was hatching mischief with the enemies of 
Ferdinand, the bishopric can only have been given or promised 
to him by King John. 38. If the news forwarded by Justus, the 
secretary, had any foundation, and Lasco had already started 
for Hungary, it is unlikely that his destination was Veszprém. 
4. His nomination was either not known to or ignored by the pope 
in August 1529. 5. At the end of May 1530 he is already styled 
‘bishop’ and not merely ‘ bishop elect’ of Veszprém in the ‘ Acta 
Tomiciana ;’ though, as we shall see, this could have only been a 
mere title of courtesy. 6. With the exception of the above-men- 
tioned letter of Erasmus we have no evidence to prove that John 
a Lasco went into Hungary before May 1534. 

On the other hand there were some serious impediments in 
his way, which would have prevented Lasco from occupying the 
see of Veszprém and touching its revenues, if he ever had such 
intentions. The see was claimed, as we shall presently see, by 
two other men, who were both loyal subjects of Ferdinand ; and, 
judging by the geographical position of Veszprém, the diocese was 
probably in Ferdinand’s hands. The uncertainty about the date of 
Lasco’s alleged nomination to the see and his journey thither pre- 
cludes the possibility of settling this point definitely. The castle 
of Veszprém was most probably occupied by King John’s partisans 
when Sultan Suleyman led his gigantic host to the siege of Vienna 
in the second half of September 1529, but was again recovered by 
Bishop Szalahazy’s men at the beginning of February 15380," and 
as far as we know was never regained by King John. Then, again, 
the pope also must have been consulted before a bishop could be 
deposed and another man consecrated and installed in his place. 
Clement VII at first favoured King John, simply because the latter 
was the enemy of Ferdinand and of his brother Charles V, his own 
antagonists. But it is highly improbable that Clement’s favour would 


* Cf. Bishop Szalahazy’s letter of 13 Feb. 1530 in the Mon. Hung. Hist. 
Diplomat. xxv. 34. 
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have gone so far as to allow Szalahazy to be deprived of his dignity 
and to sanction King John's nomination of another man in his place 
merely because the bishop remained true to the party favouring the 
election of his royal mistress’s brother to the throne of Hungary.” 
John Zipolya, as king of Hungary, had, undoubtedly, the right 
to nominate his own bishops, and history records that he made 
liberal use of this privilege. Thus he appointed Alvise Gritti, the 
natural son of the doge Andrea Gritti, to the see of Agria in 1529,#' 
and Friar George, the Pauline monk, misnamed ‘ Martinuzzi’ by 
modern writers, to the see of Nagy-Varad in 1534. But though 
John had the power to nominate his bishops, his power, for all 
practical purposes, was not more than that of a lay patron pre- 
senting men of his own choice to a living; and, therefore, in the 
case of archbishops and bishops, and priors and abbots of monas- 
teries of royal foundation, the formal assent of Rome was essential 
in every case to give his appointments effect. There is no evidence 
to prove that Alvise Gritti’s nomination was ever sanctioned by the 
pope, though Clement VII and the doge were on excellent terms at 
the time of Alvise’s appointment. The latter was slain by the 
infuriated Transylvanians in 1534. Friar George, unlike his 
brother bishop-elect, lived long enough to see his royal master 
reconciled with Ferdinand in 1538, and his nomination was most 
probably sanctioned by the pope in that year, since after 26 March 
1539 he invariably signs himself Episcopus Varadiensis, and not 
any more Electus Varadiensis, as he had generally signed himself 
on and before that date.” Had John a Lasco not turned pro- 
testant, he too, no doubt, would have attained the episcopal dignity 
in due course of time, but his ‘ apostasy ’ was fatal to his preferment. 
Pascal, unwittingly, has proved that Lasco’s appointment had 
not yet received the papal sanction in August 1529. It is highly 
improbable that it was sanctioned after that date. By the treaty 
of Barcelona, signed on 29 June 1529, Clement became reconciled 
with the emperor, and this new development in the political affairs 


2 In the Acta Tomiciana (ix. 253) two letters of King John are printed, both dated 
16 Aug. 1527. One is addressed to Peter Tomicki, bishop of Cracow, granting him an 
annuity of 1,000 florins from the revenues of the see of Transylvania, then in King 
John’s opinion ‘ vacant.’ The otheris addressed to Clement VII, informing him that 
the king has granted an annuity of 1,000 florins to Peter, bishop of Cracow, 1nd one 
of 500 florins to Andrew, bishop of Plock, for great services rendered by the two 
prelates, and begging his holiness to sanction the arrangement whereby the first- 
named annuity is to be derived from the revenues of the see of Transylvania, the last- 
named from those of the see of Veszprém, ‘ at present both vacant in my kingdom,’ at 
least in John’s opinion. At p. 251 of the same volume there is a private letter con- 
taining the information that the bishop of Veszprém ‘has gone over’ to Ferdinand’s 
party. This should be corrected to ‘has declared himself in favour of Ferdinand.’ 
He had not yet acknowledged John as his king. 

' Cf. E. Albéri, Relazioni degli Ambasciadori Veneti, ser. 2, iii. 150, 151, 160. 
Gritti signed himself Electus Agriensis,.and used a seal bearing a mitre. 

*® Karolyi, Codex Epistolaris Fratris Georgii (Budapest, 1881), p. 342. 
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of Europe must have proved as fatal to John a Lasco’s chances of 
preferment as it did to the hopes of Henry VIII of being able to 
induce Clement to grant him a divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 
The reconciliation between the pope and emperor was further em- 
phasised by the conclusion of an offensive and defensive league at 
Bologna on 23 Dec. and King John of Hungary’s excommunication 
in a consistory, held the previous day, to please the emperor.” It 
has not yet been ascertained how long the king remained under 
the ecclesiastical ban. According to the evidence adduced by 
Raynaldus in his ‘ Annales’ (xiii. 103), it continued in full force in 
July 1534. And, so far as Lasco’s biographers have been able to 
ascertain the exact date, it was about this time that the bishop- 
elect turned ‘ apostate.’ 

There is sufficient information extant about the principles which 
the de iwre owner of the see of Veszprém held in those days as 
regards politics. Thus Francesco Contarini, the Venetian am- 
bassador resident at Ferdinand’s court, reports home on 18 Jan. 
1534-5 that he had a long conversation with the bishop of Agria. 
‘He is an Hungarian; was formerly bishop of Veszprém, which 
see he resigned in favour of a nephew, as he himself told me, and 
was next translated by this king [Ferdinand] to the see of Agria.’ * 
The bishop in question was Thomas de Szalahaza, the staunch 
friend of Queen Mary, the widow of Louis II, and consequently the 
loyal subject of her brother Ferdinand.” On the first of the same 
month Contarini had written that he had met at court the bishops 
of Agria, Veszprém, and Transylvania, all three ardent partisans 
of Ferdinand, who expected great things from them.” These 
characteristics can hardly be applied to John a Lasco. 


23 The date of John’s excommunication is given in a letter (in cypher) of Cardinal 
Contarini to the signory of Venice, dated Bologna, 17 Feb. 1530 (Archivio dei Frari, 
Busta 22). Dr. F. Dittrich for some inexplicable reason dates the letter from ‘ Rome, 
17 Feb. 1529,’ and omits to mention the date of the excommunication. The précis 
which he prints is to all appearance altered to make it fit somehow into the chrono- 
logical order and to make the anachronisms contained in it less glaring (Regesten 
und Briefe des Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, Braunsberg, 1881, p. 48). It was the 
firm conviction of Henry VIII that the pope had excommunicated King John merely 
to please the emperor. Cf. John Joachim Seigneur de Vaux’s letter (to Francis I), 
dated London, clv (? el v) marzo 1530, and Henry VIII’s letter to Ghinucci, dated 
9 Feb. 1531(-32), the latter in State Papers, Henry VIII (vii. 339). 

*4 Magyar Térténelmi Tar, iii. 90. 

2 Cf., e.g., Cotton MS. Vespasian, F. i. 59-61. De presenti Statu ... Ioannis 
Regis Hungariae .. . et de his, qui sunt ei nunc obedientes et qui non. The docu- 
ment is printed in Mon. Hung. Hist. Diplom. v. 143-7. Certain individuals are 
named therein who are loyal to King John, excepto Thoma de Zalahdza, electo Wes- 
primiensi [et] Alexio Thurzo, The document further states that illi duo, Episcopus 
Wesprimiensis et Thurzo, sunt verius servitores Reginae quam aliter, fuerunt enin 
deputati ad custodiam Reginae eo tempore quo rex Ludovicus fuit profectus ad bellum, 
et istt soli interfuerunt electioni Ferdinandi. It is the bishop of Veszprém who by 
right of his office crowns the queen of Hungary and acts as her chancellor. 

*6 Op. cit. p. 83, 
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But although Szalahazy was, as early as 1527, translated to the 
see, and known at Ferdinand’s court as bishop of Agria, he never 
seems to have signed himself officially as Episcopus Agriensis, but 
apparently always used the signature Thomas de Szalahdza, 
miseratione divina Episcopus Vesprimiensis ecclesiae, Postulatus 
Agriensis. According to Réka it occurs on a document as late as 
1587, which is manifestly an error, as the bishop died in 1536, if 
not earlier. The probable reason for thus signing himself was that 
he never was able to occupy his new see, as Agria was repeatedly 
occupied by King John’s forces. He administered his diocese as 
well as, and whenever, he could from Kassa. According to the 
same author, in an old manuscript which he found at Veszprém it 
is asserted that Thomas ex post factus est episcopus Agriensis, sed 
inde a factione Iohannis & Zépolya pulsus [for the first time in 
1528], recipit iterum Episcopatum Vesprimiensem.* This is in 
accordance with the testimony of the bishop’s signature, but does 
not agree with the version told by himself to the Venetian am- 
bassador. 

Pascal further quotes a letter from Melanchthon, dated 2 Feb. 
1535, and addressed to magnanimo et nobili viro D. Iohanni a Lasco, 
patrono ac domino suo obserrando. The absence of the title of 
bishop from the address is, in Paseal’s opinion, proof conclusive 
that Lasco had already resigned his dignity.** But the present 
writer hopes he has been able to show that there is not sufficient 
evidence forthcoming to prove that Lasco’s episcopate ever passed 
beyond the nomination stage. César Pascal, in his article on the 
Lasco family, quoted above, states that our John was one of the 
three witnesses named in his uncle’s, the archbishop’s, will in 1531, 
and that he is referred to therein as the Reverendus et graciosus 
dominus Iohannes de Lasco, praepositus Gnesnensis et Lanciensis 
ecclesiarum, etc. The writer’s comment on this is extremely naive :— 


Etc. c’est-i-dire, entre autres titres passés sous silence, évéque de 
Wesprim: réticence prudente; concession a4 la politique ambigué de 
Sigismund et 4 la politique hostile du pape. La nomination de Lasco 4 
cet important évéché de Hongrie avait été faite par le roi Jean, traité 
d’usurpateur et combattu par Charles-Quint, Ferdinand et Clément VII, 
et que, contrairement & la France et 4 l’Angleterre, le roi de Pologne 
n’avait pas osé reconnaitre ouvertement.” 


But, unfortunately for this ingenious theory, we know that King 
Sigismund of Poland was neither afraid enough of the three po- 
tentates named, nor did be sufficiently study their susceptibilities, 
not to give John of Hungary his rightful title of king. To mention 


27 Gams, it will be seen, does not notice these changes. He seems to have got 
over the difficulty of dates by boldly adopting those printed by Réka at the beginning 
of each prelate’s biography. 

*8 Op. cit. p. 109, note. 2° Op. cit. p. 281. 
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one instance only, the reader will remember that Erasmus had some 
misunderstanding with the house of Austria because in one of his 
published letters to Sigismund of Poland John Zapolya was styled 
‘king,’ which, according to Erasmus, was an interpolation made in 
the original text of the letter by some one in Poland. Moreover, 
although Ferdinand as a matter of policy may, in 1535, as yet have 
refused to acknowledge King John’s right to bear the royal title, he 
unhesitatingly addressed Friar George as Electus Varadiensis, in’ a 
letter dated 24 Dec. of that year. His brother, the emperor, went 
even further and addressed the friar as Episcopus Varadiensis, in a 
letter from Rome, to boot, dated 18 April 1536. The difference in 
this case was that the friar had been nominated to a see which was 
vacant de facto, in consequence of Bishop Czibak’s death, and not 
merely in King John’s opinion, and was moreover in the hands of 
John and not in partibus inimicorum, like Lasco’s see. 

Yet another instance in favour of my contention. Bullinger, 
the disciple of Zwingli, one day received a letter from Lasco, dated 
Emden, 14 May 1544, which he carefully endorsed as follows :— 

Toannes 4 Lasco, nobilissimus Poloniae Baro, quondam Gnesnensis prae- 
positus, singularis D. Erasmi Rotterd. amicus, Regis Poloniae legatus. 


Cujus patruus, et ipse Ioannes & Lasco dictus, fuit archiepiscopus 
Gnesnensis in Sarmatia.*° 


As the reader will see, Bullinger is careful in recording all he is 
able, to impress his future literary executor with the importance of 
the letter-writer’s person, and it is improbable that he would have 
omitted to record that John 4 Lasco had been once bishop of 
Veszprem or of any other place if the latter had ever been conse- 
crated or had even temporarily occupied an episcopal see.*! 


Lewis L. Kropr. 


LETTERS RELATING TO SCOTLAND, JANUARY 1650. 


Tue following three letters were acquired by the British Museum, 
amongst a miscellaneous collection of State Papers, early in the 
past year. They are now included in Additional MS. 84718, ff. 
3-8. There is nothing to indicate who was the writer of the first, 
and I have failed to identify the writer of the second and third, both 

% George Pascal, op. cit. p. 163. 

%' Among the copies of state papers and letters collected. by the Hungarian 
Academy, a calendar of which has been published recently at Budapest, there are four 
letters which are of interest. Two are from John a Lasco to Peter Tomicki, dated 
Késmark (in Hungary), 12 and 22 May 1534, and one is the latter’s reply from Cracow, 
dated 30 Aug. of the same year. Unfortunately both the signature of Lasco and the 
title given to him by the bishop are omitted in the calendar. The fourth letter is from 
the Venetian ambassador, dated Vienna, 10 March 1535, in which he informs the 
Signory that Gritti’s secretary had arrived there from Transylvania with Jerome 4 
Lasco’s brother - no doubt our John. The dates and places given above are useful as 
shedding some light upon one of the most obscure periods of the reformer’s life. 
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of which are signed ‘ W. J.’ and endorsed ‘ Jo. Lenox.’ From the dates 
being written in the old style it is evident the writers were English- 
men who made good use of their opportunity of observing what was 
passing in Edinburgh during the anxious waiting for news of George 
Winram of Liburton, who had been sent to treat with Charles II in 
Jersey. The fluctuation in the feeling towards the king that existed 
in the Scottish capital (cf. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate,’ vol. i. p. 213) is fully shown, as also 
the fear inspired by Montrose’s movements. Of special interest 
is the detailed account of the appointment of a commission for 
purging the army, which, however, does not appear to have borne 
fruit for more than six months (ibid. p. 307). 


Francis B. Bickuey. 
Add. MS, 34713, f. 3. 
Ed{inburgh] Jan: 8 49[-50]. 

Truly Noble,—Not a word yet from Libburton w is to us matter of 
very much wonderment. we thinke we should heare somthing from him, 
good or bad, thow indeed we beginne to take second thoughts of w' is to 
be called good or bad. Its now (among many) become ordinary discourse, 
y* better y® king not come at all, y" yt not a changed man, however 
otherwise he should seemingly comply or tender satisfaction to us; and 
indeed however particular interests and affection swaye most men to a 
closure w* him thow upon very easy termes, yet as you shall see y® water 
in y® heart of y® channell at y® first turning of y® tide sett one way w" 
on each side towards y® banks it runs still another way, so methinks I see 
heer a tide against y* tide a streame against y* streame moving strongly 
yea prevaylingly, thow but by a very few, and by insensible degrees. Y* 
great words and rumours of Montrosse his being to come hither have 
been very instrumentall, ther being nothing (next to y® open profession of 
popery) conceivably possible whearby the King should so disinterest 
himselfe in, not only y* prevayling party heer but also all indifferent men, 
as y® complyance w*® or dependance upon him. His late declaration 
hath been read in y® commission of y® Kirk, and a declaration is by y™ 
drawne up in answer thereto, wherein they plentifully inveigh against him 
as yt excommunicate rebell, who besid all other wickednesses maks it his 
work from court to court and countrey to countrey to defame and render 
odious his owne nation. this declaration being under review of some of 
y® statesmen, reading toa passage therin, w°" was, y* indeed they received 
some money at their delivering up of y* King but twas for service formerly 
done by their army, and y* also they had security given y™ for his Maty*s 
safety, it was objected by one, but how can we make this last part good, 
w"> caused a demurre and halt. another passage therein is, yt y° King 
hath nothing to do to question or call to an account for anything done 
heer till satisfaction given, and his investiture in his power. y* whoole work 
of o* estates is, in order to y* security of y° Kingdome against insurrec- 
tions and invasion, y® putting all in a posture goes forward, armes are 
dispersed to severall convenient places. The officers of y® army mett on 
Wednesday last (according to y* appoyntm') about y* purging of y* army. 
Some ministers from y® Commission of y® Kirk mett wt* y™. Mr. Robert 
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Dowglas made a speech to y™ shewing y* danger they were in by y® 
present constitution of y® army, there being many among y™ (espetially 
of y® horse) both Officers and souldiers who if Montrosse should come 
hither would joyne w him, and y*® King upon any termes. y®" they 
fell to work. noon durst oppose. some others spake very much of 
y® necessity and great good thereof, so yt there appeared a very great 
willingnesse generally therto. one ensigne Steward was mentioned who 
had been y® author of y® report of y® King’s being at Knockfergus, giving 
out yt he saw him there, and was forthw** cashiered. David Lesly, giving 
out y® sentance, made shewe of hyghly aggravating his fault, as having 
been y® cause of stopping Liburton 8 days etc. so y* (said he) you 
deserve a greater punishment, w* also should have been inflicted, but 
y* you are a Steward. noon others mentioned, but for y® more orderly 
and effectuall proceeding, they resolved to chuse a Committee of 8 to conferre 
y® next day w‘* some of y® Committee of Estates and Commission of y® 
Kirk about y*® best way of managing y® work in hand, of w** Committee 
were chosen to be Lieut. Gen: Lesly, Major Gen. Hoburne, Coll. Scots 
Cragie, Coll. St James Hackett, Coll. Gilbert Ker, Coll. Saff, Col. Robert 
Mongomery, Quarter Mt Gen: Steward. at y* meeting David Lesly 
earnestly pressed y* y® purging of y® army might be left to y® army in 
generall, y° Generall officers to purg Coll{onels] and such, each Collfonel] y® 
officers under him, each Ct y® officers and souldiers under him, and y* if 
this way prooved not effectuall wt in a few moneths y" they should take 
some other course, but it would by no means be consented to, but y* all 
should be done by order and direction of a select Committee chosen by al 
y® Officers and impowered by y® Committee of Estates. ffriday all y* 
Officers mett againe, and after much debate, it was concluded y* y® fore- 
mentioned 8 should stand, and yt 7 more should be added to y™, to make 
up y® Committee, w°® were y® Marquayse of Argyle, y® Earle of Weames, 
St Andrew Ker of Greenhead, St James Steward provost of Edinb[urgh} 
y® Layrds of Swintoun, Eighth! and Lieut. Coll. Kerof Newtoun. Some 
extreamely moved yt y® Chancellour? was left out, made large declarations 
of his wisdom worth faithfullnesse, w all adding yt he was president of 
Parliamt and all Committees in Scotland, and therfore desired that he 
might be added as Supernumerary. Coll. Kerr stood up and replyed y* 
however y® Chancellour were in civill matters yet in military yt he was 
to be looked upon but as a CPt of a troupe of horse of w he had only y® 
command there, and therfore yt it might as well be desired many others 
should be added as he, and being seconded by Hoburne and some others 
y® question would not be suffered to passe whether he should be added as 
supernumerary, but if they would have any further questions, y* first y* 
question should be putt whether they would adheare to their former vote 
for but 15 in all, or whether another should be added, and y" if they 
would adde another, yt y® question should be putt who he should be and 
accordingly y® former of y® two was putt. y® Generall gave his vote y* 
another should be added, and y*, yt other should be y® Chancelloure, yet 
of neer 50 there were not above 7 or 8 for y® affirmative and all y® rest 


' Echt, fifteen miles west of Aberdeen, was, as Mr. T. G. Law kindly informs me, 
in the seventeenth century in the possession of the family of Forbes; the laird 
alluded to is probably Arthur Forbes. 2 The earl of Loudoun. 
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for y® negative, y‘ no more should be added. y* whoole carrige of this 
busynesse is such (w°* makes me be so particular) as y® like hath not 
been heer, nor indeed could so much of such a nature have been (at lest) 
so soon expected. I had forgott, at y® meeting w y® Committee of 
Estates etc., motion was made as about purging out of malignants so also 
of sectaryes, and Lieut. Gyffith was particularized, but y® businesse was 
quashed and he fayrely cleared, thow some would have had an oath putt 
tohim. The Committee of Estates have under their consideration y* 
latitude of y® power they shall entrust this Committee for ye Army w*. 
and in y® interim yt Committee hath mett and chosen Argyle president, 
and sent out letters to all y® Committees of warre in y® severall shires to 
send to y™ all y® informations and delations they have against any 
Officers or souldiers yt have been quartered in their bounds, or against any 
other Officers and souldiers, against ye Dyetts w°® are to be for those 
neerest y® 17‘ instant, for those farthest off y® 12 of ffeb: and so 
according to their severall distances. they have also written to all CP** to 
trye examine and purge out all private souldiers they shall find guilty in 
their troupes or companyes, and to send a note of their names and faults 
who are by y™ purged out to y° Committees allso to trye and examine all 
their under officers, and to send y™ hither to y* Committee w™ they shall 
find guilty of any crime in y* Act of parliament for purging y*® army, w" 
y® informations against y™ y* so they may be cashiered by y® Committee 
and yt wtever officer shall be heerin neglective shall himself be 
cashiered. 

These proceedings startle very many. they give out playnly we shall 
all shortly appeare to be wt y* world hath thought of us, unlesse Montross 
come and spoyle y® sport, w™ they give out to be shipt for Orkney to 
those of his party there, expecting great things heer at his arrivall. from 
Ireland we heare y* upon y* coming of y® English into Knockfergus they 
hanged 11 such (I suppose) as had formerly revolted, and its said y® 
ministers are coming hither out of y* North, and yt most of y® field fources 
are marched Southward. St Patricke Weames his Lady wrote to her 
husband who is heer by an expresse w*" arrived here last night, yt Ormond, 
Inchequeene Taffe are kild and 9000 of their men and yt thanks was 
given for it in Belfast. No more. 

Iam S 

Y* honours most humbly and faithfully devoted Servitor. 


Add. MS. 34713, f.5. (Endorsed: Jo. Lenox.) 

Ed 15 Jan 1649 st. A. _ 

S',—I receiued yor of y® 8» & 1t Instant, and doe wonder those goods. 
haue not as yet reachd my hands, and y® rather for that I hope trading 
(w°* now truly is very deade here) will shortly breathe aire againe w'® 
safety. I denye not but that Mallignants are as prodigall of their reports 
and no lesse confident of Montroes his arriuall in y® north as euer; & 
that wt a considerable Army, nay some report him or his forces landed 
already : but let me assure yo" y® contrary. Indeede he hath shipped & 
putt to sea in two Shipps 500 foote to euidence to His Ma’ his (rash) 
forwardnes to His Highnes seruice; & hath promise of 2000 (most part 
horse) in Germany (I suppose not 1500 effectiue) wherew'® and wt an 
expected party here he proposes strang things to himself & others; but 
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as we feare not y® former soe we hope y® difference twixt Germany and 
Sweden (now like to breake out againe) will quitt us of y® latter, at worst 
in tyme we shalbe able I hope to giue resistance to both. And whereas 
some (especially Mallignants) enforme that the Earle of Lothian is to be 
made Generall wherevpon (say they) Dauid Leslie will cashiere himselfe ; 
w*" will occasion a diuision not to be reconciled. Let me assure yo" there 
is not such a though{t] in y® States here; onely (& good reason) some 
Officers of y® late vnlawfull Engag*t (who now are Troupers) that haue not 
testified their repentance are now a purging to be purged out of y® army, 
& seuerall soldiers(I should say taylors & other Craftsmen, not soldiers) 
crept into y® Castle of Ed* that they may thereby be priuiledged are also 
to be remoued thence, & reall Soldiers placed in their stead. As for His 
Maty we have greate hopes of His agreement; the worst is, there is (as 
wee heare) not one Scotts man aboute him except our Com" those about 
Him are English, gross Malignnants, whose fortunes are so desperate, and 
they so sencible that if His Maty come in any other way, then by that of 
absolute conquest, they are lost, w°* makes them so much well-wishers to 
Montroes, & to His Mat’* goeing for Ireland: all other Scotts men are 
for y® Kings comeing for Scotland to w* Percie & some few other English 
are consenting. The Malignant English and Montros are labouring to 
improue their intrests in all parts, three Agents or Spies are in this 
Kingdome to that purpose ; and you will see that if those Malignt English 
can not reach their ends that way, & that y® King yeeld to come to 
Scotland a Covenanter, that they will either labour to become Covenantts 
w' him, or else purchase their pardons and possessions from y* Sectaries 
wth ye price of y® King. This troubles us much, and tis to be feared 
although y® K. should consent to come to Scotland that that Malignant 
party would not permitt, but rather keepe him as a pawne of their basenes 
& securetie. Letters came yesterday (supposed from our Comissio") w*" 
were not read till this night before y° Comittee, & that soe late, that I 
could not reach their concernment, but so farre as I can learne they bring 
y® good newes of y® King’s inclineablenes, by y® next I shall giue yo" y* 
certainty, but I pray yo" let this be kept secret especially from y* Sect : 

One Downeham or Downing chapline to St Arth: Haslerigg is now 
taken notice of both as an Intelligencer & a seducer. He hath occasioned 
one Gentlewoman not to come to church, & tis thought hath seduced 
my Lord Craighall & his Lady. He hath already beene before y® 
Ministers & given in his defences, & tis supposed will not be permitted 
longer stay here. I have beene y® larger in Newes because I was soe 
short in y® other busines, but by y® next I hope yo" will receiue content. 
I am in hast & therefore conclude. 

Yor Servant W J. 
f.7. (Endorsed: Jo. Lenox.) 


S*,—I haue nothing now to giue yo" in addition to my last from 
Edinburgh, but onely the assurance of what was then supposed ; for those 
letters came from Liberton (y* Scotts Com" to their King) and were y* 
first that came from him since his accesse. They promise at first greate 
hopes of agreement, but are accompanied w* those doubts I then 
mencioned : for although y* Prince receiued Liberton very gladly, yet his 
eyes are still, & his dependance too upon y® Malignants aboute him, & 
till he see what they are able to doe for him, be confident there neither 
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is, nor wilbe any agreement twixt him & y* Scotts. I finde that y* onely 
man that invites y* Prince to an agreement, and comeing home is Argille ; 
what [h]is ends are I know not, Malignants say he would be y® onely 
meane of bringing y*® Prince to his Throne, to prevent his punishment for 
complyance in y* late King’s death ; more moderate men suppose it done 
out of ambition & ayme to be y® King’s onely creature. Argille pro- 
fesses much affection to the King, but withall, that rather then the King 
should doe anything in prejudice of y* Religion (presently established) he 
rather would haue no King at all, but my opinion is, that he is much for 
a King vpon easier tearmes, if a King will come in his way, and acknow- 
ledge him y® onely instrument. I haue a strong ground for this opinion 
w“) from Edt I durst not write, but yo" may please to recall to minde 
seuerall hints to that purpose in my former letters. When y* late King 
was liueing (& as I take it at Newcastle) Argylle wrote a letter to y® 
Queene, intreating and aduising Her to deale with her husband, and to 
perswade Him to betake Himselfe wholy to Argylle & his Counsells, & 
that he would vndertake for His Ma‘ safety & restoration. I was 
promised a sight of y* copie of this letter, & of ye Queenes answer, but as 
yet haue not gott it, but y® truth I question not. I finde that Argylle 
is vseing y® same way to perswade this King or rather more wayes. 
There is no question but that he hath at present greate intrest in, & 
correspondence wt the Queene mother & Councell of ffrance. Montre- 
vills brother y® ffrench agent (who resides at Ed") is very often (I will 
not say dailly) with him & they (Queene & Counsell of france) are very 
active in their perswasions to haue y* King to agree w y® present 
state of Scotland. The Prince of Orange is of y* same endeauo™ & opinion, 
as also Lauderdaille and y* rest of Scotts Lords at the Hague w* whom 
likewise I finde that Argylle has correspondence, and St James Mont- 
gomery I am confident hath his instructions of negotiationin this perticuler. 

As for y® raising of any more forces in Scotland, or preparation, I doe 
assure yo" there is no other then wherew™ yo" are formerly acquainted ; 
but if y® King & they agree, they will be presently in Armes, for each shire 
(priuatly) knowes its officers, and proporcionable number of Soldiers. 
They wilbe able (wt much adoe) w'" those already in armes to mount 
6000 horse & 20,000 foote or more foote if they please. There isa much 
more fauorable construction in Edt of those called Independents, then of 
those they tearme Sectaries. There is noe correspondence as yet betwixt 
y® Scotts & any party in England, I have assurance of it. I have not else 
at present, but to subscribe my selfe 


Yor faithfull & most obedient Seruant.’ 
Carlisle 22° Jan'’ 1649. 





THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S LETTERS AT THE HAGUE. 


In 1850 the diplomatic and military correspondence between Mar]- 
borough, the Grand Pensionary Heinsius, and James Hop, treasurer 
of the United Provinces, was published by G. G. Vreede. It isa 
volume containing 165 letters, and an appendix of twenty more, 
from 2 Jan. 1706 to 1 April 1707. There is now in the state 


* The signature has been heavily scored through, but the initials ‘ W. J.’ are dis- 
cernible, and the final letters of the surname look like ‘ ett.’ 
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archives at the Hague a series of nearly 500 letters, written by 
Marlborough to Heinsius, with drafts of replies made to them, and 
one or two letters enclosed by the duke to the Grand Pensionary, 
1701-1712. Having in last July made a list of all these letters and 
drafts, I transcribed the following by permission of the archivist, 
Jonkheer T. W. R. van Riemsdijk, to whose courtesy, having been 
introduced to him by H.B.M. Minister, I am much indebted. 


W. Buss. 
I. 


From the Duke. 

Dec. 23" 1701. 
Sir,—If you have not had the enclosed letters from Sweden I thought 
they might be of use to you. Wee are in expectation of the post from 
Holland, which I hope will give an account of Mons" Lillinroot’s having 
received powers to Treat. I shall be imployed to Treat with the Gentle- 
man that is coming from the king of Polland, soe that I shou’d be glad 
to know what he has proposed to you, and what method you think advis- 

able for mee to take with him. 
I am with truth 
S your most obedient humble servant 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Il. 


From the Duke. 
Donavert Jully 4. 1704. 

Sir,—I geue myself the honour of writting to the States yesterday to 
acquaint them with the victorie God was pleased to giue us on the second 
of this month; as soon as the Elector had an account of itt he emediately 
dechamp’d from his strong camp of Dillingen and Lowengen, and is 
marched to the river Lech, which river his bagage had already passed, 
upon the preparation we had for the making two bridges over the Danube, 
[which] occasioned this garison to retier with such precipitation as is hardly 
to be belieued; if they had stayed it must have cost us ten days time to 
have been masters of this town, but I think thay have been thorowly 
frighted with what thay saw us doe two days agoe; the action was extreamly 
vigorus, and I hope will be aproued on by everybody, there being an 
absolut necessity of doing it. I hope every thing will be ready to morrow 
that we may pass the Danube, and then we shall be betwin the Elector 
and the reinforcement he expects from the Marishal de Villeroy, which 
was to pass the Rhine by Strasbourg the 2"¢ of this month. You may 
be sure that what is in my power shall not be wanting for the 
speedy reducing of the Elector, and I must doe P. Lewis the right, that 
he asures me he will doe whatever I shall think is good for the Common 
Cause ; if poor Goor had been aliue he would haue been ouerjoyed at our 
being masters of this town, for his head was full of nothing else, 
beleiving itt of more consequence than Ulm. 

I have no time to copie my letter to the States. 

I am with truth 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
MARLBOROUGH. 
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Ill. 


From the Duke. 
Landau, Nov. 13. 1704. 

S',—I hauing no troups left to command, and having near three 
hundred League to goe before I get to the Hague, I haue thought itt 
more for the Service to lose no time, then to stay here as Vollontier, 
where I can do very little good, so that I begine my jorny to Berlin to- 
morrow. You will see by the date of the inclosed letter, which I received 
from Count Wratislough that I have deffered the taking that honour as 
long as I coud til he shewed me a letter from their Minester in England, 
that the Queen had bid him assure the Emperor, that I should accept it; 
I send the origenal letter to Her Ma‘ by this post, and I rely on your 
ffriendship to acquaint the States with itt, in the maner you think most 
proper, for I would not write to them of itt, unless you should think it 
necessary. 

Your Minester knowing of my coming to Berlin I supose is from a 
letter I write to that King, in which I told him I expected Her Ma‘y’s 
commands to make him a proposall that might be for his Glory, as well 
as for the good of the Common Cause. I have by this post sent the 
States a copie of the Treaty concluded with the Elector of Bavaier, & 
hope it may have some effect on the Hungariens, for our last letters from 
Vienna seem to despair of an accomodation. I earnestly desire I may 
hear from you att Berlin. 

I am with truth S* 
Your most obedient humble servant 


MARLBOROUGH. 
IV. 


From Godolphin to [Marlborough]. 
Aug. 18. 1705. 
Since you desire my thoughts upon y® extract of a letter from the 
Pensionary which you were pleased to send mee I must beg the freedome 
to tell you if England had lost a battell at Sea, and another at land, I 
think they would still despise such a peace, and I belieue you may depend 
upon it, they will never consent to any peace that leaves Spain and the 
Indies, or either, in the hands of the duke of Anjou, nor will they bee 
pleased with the treaty of partition, should that bee not altogether so bad 
as this proposall, for this is just inverting the prohibition Treaty, and 
giving to the H. of Austria, Naples and Sicily, which the partition Treaty 
gave to France, and leaving Spain and the Indies to France, which that 
Treaty left in the possession of the house of Austria. 
I am ever entirely y™ 
GODOLPH:N. 
V. 
From the Duke. 
19. Aug. 1705. 
(Postscript.) I wish I could be with you for one hour that I might 
talk freely to you as to what is proposed for the Preliminaries to the 
treating for a Peace. 
I do before God declare to you that I am persuaded that if Slanenbourg 
had not been in the army, at this day we might have prescribed to France 
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what Peace we had pleased, but as the circumstances now are I agree 
with you that it will be very difficult to perswaid France to consent to 
such conditions as are absolutely necessarie to make the peace lasting. 
You know as well as I that England can like no peace but such as puts 
King Charles in the possesion of the monarche of Spain, and as for your 
selves I think you ought to have Garnisons in Antwerp, Namur, and 
Luxembourg ; besides I think the duke of Savoy should be our particular 
care, and if wee will have a lasting Peace, and the blessing of God, we 
must do something for the advantage of Protestants. 


VI. 


From the Duke. 
11 Sept. 1709. 

I am so tier’d that you will excuse my refering to the bearer for the 
relation of this Glorious day, he has a great deal of merit, and [saw] most 
part of the action; the French have defended themselves better in this 
action then in any battel I have seen, so that we have lost a great many 
men; but we have so beaten them that you may have what peace you 
please. 

VII. 
From the Duke to Heinstus. 


London : 20 December, 1709." 
For yourself onely . 

In publick I durst not be of any other opinion then what I write 
to L* Townshend, but to you as a friend I will frankly own that I think 
it very unreasonable to presse France to do so treacherous a thing as to 
deliver towns in Spain; I think they shou’d be obliged to depossit the 
three towns formerly mention’d, Theonville, Vallenstien, and Cambray, 
and that for the rest of the Preliminarys shou’d continue as thay are, 
except the 87 article; I must also own to you that when France shall 
have executed what the Preliminarys requiers that they are so intirely in 
ower powers that they will find it their Interest to be sincere; if this 
matter goes on you shou’d lose no time in settling with my L* Towns- 
hend and the Comte de Zenzindorff the proportion that England, 
Holand and the Emperor shou’d be att in this Warr for the reducing of 
Spain, I mean the number of Troopes, for I shou’d hope it wou’d not 
nead any great force att sea, nor can I think this warr wou’'d last long: 
If I cou’d flatter myself that Holand were willing and able to continue 
for three yeares longer the Warr you might then reject what is now 
propos’d and be assur’d that in that time with the blessing of the 
Almighty you might impose what Conditions you shou’d think fitt; but 
if the warr can’t be continued I should think this a properer time then 
the Winter, I mean not til you have first settled the State of Warr and 
expences of the next Campagne, I beg you will be careful that no acci- 


dent happen to this paper. The enclosed is the copie of my letter to 
L* Townshend. 


? Placed under this date in the collection of the Marlborough correspondence at 


the Hague. The foldings of the paper are the same as those of the open letter of 
this date. 
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Reviews of Books 


Catalogue général des Archives Communales de Gand. Par Victor van 
DER HAEGHEN, archiviste de la ville et professeur de paléographie a 
l'Université. (Gand: Annoot-Broeckman. 1895.) 


Beteruo is rich in collections of national and municipal records, but they 
are for the most part only made available to scholars through the kind- 
ness of the archivists in charge of them, and through manuscript cata- 
logues. Printed catalogues are the exception, and where they exist they 
are often found to contain chronological lists of charters, not a complete 
guide to the whole collection. Professor van der Haeghen’s catalogue 
of the town archives of Ghent, which has followed his account of 
the archives of the religious houses, is, therefore, extremely welcome. 
Each series of documents is given under its earlier denotation, and is 
briefly calendared if any feature of special interest is presented. An 
account is given of papers relating to municipal and provincial govern- 
ment; the chapter archives, cartularies, and inventories are followed by 
a summary of those referring to guilds, commerce, the administration of 
justice, public works, and so on. In a separate section will be found a 
description of muniments preserved elsewhere in the city. Some docu- 
ments dating from the seventh century, which relate to the religious 
houses of St. Pierre and St. Bavon, are selected for publication. 
Municipal archives, properly speaking, date from 1178. E. Huserr. 


A Lectwre on the Study of History. By Lorp Acton. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1895.) 


Many of those who most warmly greeted Lord Acton’s appointment as 
professor of modern history at Cambridge will open his inaugural lecture 
with some anxiety. They knew well that he would be pre-eminent as a 
teacher of those who could receive his doctrine, but they felt doubtful 
as to his capacity for entering into the undergraduate mind and for 
remembering that even those whose knowledge surpasses that of the most 
advanced undergraduate may not be able at a moment’s notice to call 
before their mind’s eye the store of facts and reasoning which the 
slightest hint conveys to himself. If it cannot be said that his inaugural 
lecture altogether allays that anxiety, it must be remembered that it is, 
in a sort, a concio ad clerum, and that Lord Acton may have credited the 
clerus with a width of knowledge which it does not always possess, 
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Happy Cambridge if all the hearers of the new professor took in the 
full bearing of his allusions. 

Regarding the lecture as a whole, the reader is irresistibly struck 
with the gulf which separates Lord Acton not only from his immediate 
predecessor but from the great historian who lately held the regius 
professor’s chair at Oxford. Antagonistic as Seeley and Freeman were 
in many respects, they were one in the desire of making complicated 
things plain—Freeman by hammering into men’s heads simple truths 
with reiteration ; Seeley in a more artistic way, by bringing some phase 
of a subject into full light whilst others, perhaps equally important, were 
left in the shade. Lord Acton’s lecture shows that in him Cambridge 
will find a teacher who never allows it to be forgotten that complicated 
Subjects are really complicated, and that those who deal with the fortunes 
of humanity have before them a subject which borders on the infinite 
and cannot be dismissed with clean-cut sentences. 

Lord Acton may perhaps have been unwittingly thinking of himself 
when he introduces an apologue @ propos of Ranke, who, he tells us, 


would have felt sympathy with the two famous London physicians of our day, 
of whom it is told that they could not make up their minds on a case and 
reported dubiously. The head of the family insisted on a positive opinion. 
They answered that they were unable to give one, but he might easily find fifty 
doctors who could. 


Yet Lord Acton’s point of view is not exactly that of Ranke. Nothing 
can be finer than his very definite admiration of Ranke, combined with 
his no less definite conviction that the master’s teaching is far from 
being entirely satisfactory. Ranke, he tells us, 


decided effectually to repress the poet, the patriot, the religious or political 
partisan, to sustain no cause, to banish himself from his books, and to write 
nothing that would gratify his own feelings or disclose his private convictions. 


In another passage referring to the sehool in which Ranke was pre- 
eminent Lord Acton, discussing its efforts after impartiality, asserts that 
‘it provides a discipline which every one of us does well to undergo, and 
perhaps also well to relinquish.’ Lord Acton, in short, will not regard 
that attitude as impartial, in the highest sense, which regards the actions 
of mankind as controlled by hidden forces. He pleads for moral distince- 
tions between man and man—between act and act. 


At every step [he says] we are met by arguments which go to excuse, to 
palliate, to confound right and wrong, and reduce the just man to the level of 
the reprobate. The men who plot to baffle and resist us are, first of 
all, those who made history what it has become. ... The mission of that 
school was to make distant times.... intelligible and acceptable to a 
society issuing from the eighteenth century. There were difficulties in the 
way, and among others this, that, in the first fervour of the crusades, the men 
who took the cross, after receiving communion, heartily devoted the day to the 
extermination of the Jews. . . . It became a rule of policy to praise the spirit 
when you could-not defend the deed, so that we have no common code; our 
moral notions are always fluid; and you must consider the times, the class 
from which men sprang, the surrounding influences, the masters in their 
schools, the preachers in their pulpits, the movement they obscurely obeyed, and 
so on, until responsibility is merged in numbers and not a culprit is left for 
execution. 
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It would never be wise to speculate too closely as to the causes of Lord 
Acton’s silence, and he must certainly be aware that he has started pro- 
blems without attempting—in this lecture at least—to solve them. All 
that need be said is that it is quite possible, without our moral notions 
being fluid, to take account of the times, the surrounding influences and 
so forth, and upon this ground to forgive rather than to execrate. Lord 
Acton knows better than most of us that history should condemn not in 
proportion to the greatness of the sin, but in proportion to the selfishness 
and knowledge of the sinners. It can pardon the crusader, it cannot 
pardon Henry VIII. 

It would be impertinent to attempt to follow Lord Acton into these 
high regions, in which, indeed, he hardly invites us to follow him. It is 
enough to say that it is refreshing to find him ready to enter into them. 
If he gives us no solutions here, he will assuredly give us no perfect solutions 
anywhere. We talk of history condemning or forgiving, but, after all, 
this merely means that historians will try their hand at it, and his- 
torians are no more infallible than botanists or physiologists. What we 
expect from Lord Acton is that he will not only lead his pupils in the 
paths of truth and clearness of understanding, but that he will invite 
them to reverence the great human mystery. For the true student 
of every science the contemplation of the unfathomable and unknowable 
background is even more than the achievements of our knowledge and 
our skill. If Lord Acton succeeds in inspiring the undergraduate with a 
sense of modesty whilst he teaches him accuracy of presentment, he will not 
have served in vain the university in which he at last so worthily finds a 
place. SaMuEL R. GARDINER. 


Histoire Economique de la Propriété, des Salaires, des Denrées et de tous 
les Prix en général depuis l’An 1200 jusqu’en l’An 1800. Par le V1- 
COMTE G. D’AVENEL. 2 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1894.) 


Tats work is a monument at once of laborious, accurate research and of 
skill in the clear, logical, pointed representation of a most difficult and 
involved subject. In its present form it does not, we believe, represent 
the entirety of the vicomte d’Avenel’s work as submitted by him to the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. The two volumes which we 
now possess, thanks to the responsible care of M. E. Levasseur, bear 
mainly upon the prices of land of various kinds, the prices and rent of 
houses in Paris and the provincial parts of France, and upon the revenw 
des terres and the prices of the chief cereals and of bread. The method 
of the tables as well as the general form of the book is admirable. The 
greater part of vol. i. is devoted to a commentary on the tables of prices, 
while in the tables themselves the most severe and brilliant precision of 
method is employed. The order is strictly chronological through each 
of the commodities or values dealt with, and in each case there is a state- 
ment of the source from which the entry is drawn, the quantity as given 
in the original itself, i.e. in the terminology of the particular time, and 
the value as expressed in the money of the time, together with a reduction 
of both the measure and price to the modern metric and franc system, and 
of both to a unit denomination of francs for unit of measure. All the 
archives of France, national and departmental, are laid under contribu- 
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tion, and throughout at every available point M. d’Avenel checks his work 
by that of his few predecessors in this arduous line of research, Levasseur, 
Cibrario, Rogers, Cunningham, &c. 

Two points demand consideration in a review of such a work. 

1. Is the conciseness of a mathematical or tabular presentation of the 
subject a strength or a weakness for the earlier period—say, for the whole 
medieval period and even later? The figure of a price conveys a clear- 
cut meaning, one from which it is impossible to swerve, and behind which 
it is impossible, under a tabular presentation, as here, to go, for the purpose 
of ascertaining or estimating variations of custom or terminology for dif- 
ferent times and places. It could, for a series of years, be represented 
graphically by a continuous line. But in more than one species of com- 
modity this impression is not a correct counterpart of the historic fact or 
series of facts. In the medieval tenure of land the idea and incidents 
of personal and feudal service, military or domestic, far outweigh any 
other (say, economic) consideration, and the figure of the value of a parcel 
of land in 1290 conveys none or the most dubious meaning, while that of 
a similar amount of land in 1800 is quite definite in import. The two 
terms are not homogeneous, and to the complete understanding of the 
former either the full text of the original document is needed or else such 
a diffuse presentation of the earlier period as Rogers gives. The one 
necessary key to such a table of land prices as we have here would 
be an exhaustive history of land tenure in France; and, without some 
key or method of harmonising, such figures are not valid data for any 
process of inductive reasoning. This objection, however, admittedly only 
applies to a particular portion of M. d’Avenel’s work. It does not affect, 
e.g., the figures of the prices of cereals, of bread, or even, when the 
instances recorded are at all comparable, of the rent of houses or 
shops. 

2. M. d’Avenel, in order to reduce all the figures to modern units, 
(1) translates the quantity of the particular time, whether weight, number, 
or measure, into the corresponding terms of the metric system, the toise 
into métres carrés, the bichet into litres, and so on; (2) translates the 
money price recorded in the original document into the prix actuel 
correspondant ; and (8) deduces therefrom the price in francs of the umit 
quantity (hectare, hectolitre, or whatever it is). Thorold Rogers’s method 
was to reduce the actual price as stated in the document to its equivalence 
at the actual moment of the transaction, in pure silver, the penny being 
taken at so many grains as it happened in that particular year or 
average of years to contain. The all-important historic question, there- 
fore, of the variations in the purchasing power of money at different 
dates, which is decided and assumed by M. d’Avenel as an integral 
part of his calculations, is left entirely out of Rogers’s tables, and must 
furnish matter for subsequent or individual deduction. In method there 
is a most important difference, as will be seen, but in matter of the 
principles generally underlying such calculations there is no difference, 
if, that is, we understand M. d’Avenel’s enunciation of principle. The 
tables of the latter author are worked out on wider lines, and yield clearer 
and more comparative results. But in both the fundamental condition of 
the calculation is the ascertaining of the weight of pure metal which a 
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particular quoted price represents, the subsequent reduction to unity being 
a simple matter of arithmetic. To Thorold Rogers the question was 
perfectly easy. Throughout the period he treats, even after the intro- 
duction of a gold currency by Edward III, the standard was silver, and 
in that standard itself the changes effected by royal proclamation or 
otherwise were astonishingly few. The Tower or moneyers’ pound of 
5,400 grains troy gave a pennyweight of 54°, =22°5 grains troy. It was 
not till 1800 that the penny was reduced to 22 grains, and subsequently to 
20°25 (1844) and to 20 grains (1346). So that in the whole 142 years 
treated of in Rogers’s first two volumes the reduction in the standard 
currency was hardly more than 10 per cent. Moreover, it is not for a 
moment likely that this was in reality a depreciation of standard, but 
a legislative expression for the surrounding appreciation of general prices 
—an attempt to alter and adapt the standard to the general drift of prices, 
All that is needed in England, therefore, for such calculations is the 
mint indenture—a knowledge of the various items of alloy, seigniorage, 
mintage, &c. &c., which being subtracted pro rata give the remainder of 
pure silver in the uttered coin, whatever its denomination. 

In France, on the other hand, there was enormous diversity and 
divergence of weight and measure standards, and in the monetary 
standards or standard of value a state of chaos prevailed for a time 
which has probably had no parallel in history unless in Germany. There 
were twenty or more provincial livres in use besides the livre tournois 
and the livre parisis. M. d’Avenel enumerates and even gives an 
account of them. Further than this, the unhappy financial situation of 
France during the English invasions, &c., led to frequent and most 
pernicious debasements by her kings. These considerations of local 
variation and debasement complicate the calculations in an almost hope- 
less way. When a price is given what does it represent, livres towrnois, 
livres parisis, livres du Mans, or what? and if this is determinable, 
then, secondly, is it expressed in terms of good or debased currency ? 
This latter is the crucial point, and on its right determining depends the 
validity of the whole mass of figures which fall within the dates of any 
debasement. 

M. d’Avenel’s method is thus explained :— 


La valeur intrinséque de la livre tournois en francs actuels nous est révélée 
par le prix du mare d'argent fin (245 grammes), unité de poids des métaux 
précieux aux diverses périodes de notre histoire. Quand on dit que le mare ou 
les 245 grammes d’argent valent 3 livres 8 sous, c’est comme si l’on disait que 
la livre correspond 4 un poids d’argent de 72 grammes 26 gr: ) et qu'elle 

3 liv. 8 sous 
vaut, par conséquent, 16 francs, puisque le franc pesant 4 gr. 50 est A la livre 
comme 4 gr. 50 sont 4 72 grammes. Cette opération toute simple ne souffre 
aucune difficulté lorsqu’on sait les prix réels du mare d’argent fin. C’est ce 
prix du mare que l’on a quelque peine 4 dégager des tables de Leblanc et d'Abot 
de Bazinghem, de celles de Dupré de Saint-Maur, de la collection des ordonnances, 
de celles enfin de M. Natalis de Wailly. (i. 47.) 





Now this is a rigidly true method, so long as the French equivalents of 
the English mint indentures are accessible, or, in the absence of this, 
the statement of equivalence of the mark of fine silver. But it seems 
to us that M. d’Avenel does not carry out the method rigidly, and it 
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is evident, so far as the published material goes, that there are 

many instances of proclamations altering the tariff or mint details of 

coins in which no statement as to the equivalence of the mark of pure 

silver is contained. Such information was, indeed, sometimes inten- 

tionally concealed. In this case it seems to us quite clear that the 

only permissible method of calculation is by deduction from the tariff, 

however temporary its endurance. The livres, sols, denars were in 

historic times ideal, and therefore easy of manipulation. All that a 

French king had to do, if he wished to debase, was to declare any existing 

species worth y instead of x of such livres, sols, denars. The general 

prices of commodities, which were expressed in the same livres, sols, y 

denars, instantly followed the declaration as a matter of necessity. It is 

quite unnecessary to revert to the hypothesis which Rogers accepts, that 

money was weighed under such instances and periods of debasement. The 

numerical system (prices) could accommodate itself to the rapidly suc- 

ceeding changes quite simply, just as it would in any country to-day where 

an inconvertible paper money is depreciated below the metallic standard. 

In order, therefore, to establish the equivalence of pure silver in any 

quoted price of livres, sols, denars during a debasement, it is absolutely 

necessary to follow the course of that debasement and to allow to the 

uttermost fraction for it. To take an instance, M. d’Avenel, in the 

table of ‘Prix des Froments et Blés’ (vol. ii. p. 457), gives three prices 

under the year 1804. These three prices are all calculated indifferently 

on an equivalence of 1 livre=13 fr. 4 cent., and the astonishing result is 

obtained that in a single year the hectolitre of grain varied between 

(11.24 fr. for 1808) 17 fr. 18 c., 14 fr. 10 c., and 24 fr. 75 c. (for 1804 and > 

6 fr. 85 c. for 1305). Now this is a manifest impossibility. In the year : 

1304 there were no less than 5 recorded proclamations, or different mint i 

indentures, altering the tariff or standard. At each alteration the livre, 

sol, denar of ideal account was depreciated ; nominal (or formal) prices, 

therefore, expressed in the same livres, sols, denars had perforce to be 

put up in order that the same actual hand money (weight of pure silver) 

should be realised as before. But in calculating the equivalence of this 

in francs (the French counterpart of Rogers’s reduction to weight of 

pure silver) this depreciation must perforce be taken into account. We 

do not know the exact date, by the month, of the three entries quoted by 

M. d’Avenel. If they were ascertainable it might be possible, perhaps, 

to reduce the final table of modern equivalence to something more like 

congruity. . 
One thing is certain: with a currency perpetually and differently de- 

preciated there is no way of averaging. There are only two alternatives 

—either to collect de novo all the mint ordinances and currency pro- » | 

clamations of the French kings (assuming Le Blane and Saulecy to 

be unsatisfactory), and at each particular point with each particular 

price to deduce the equivalence of pure silver under or with the allow- 

ance of the alterations affected by the proclamation; or, secondly, to 

take as the basis the years of the return to good money when the course 

of depreciation was reversed and the French kings proclaimed a just 

equivalence for all existing specie, and prices again became for the 

moment normal or natural. This latter method would restrict the 
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range of selection of the prices to the years in which the return to 
monnaie forte occurred, and to that extent would cramp the range 
of inquiry. On the other hand it might in effect stand (and in this 
case quite safely and faultlessly stand) for a system of average. But 
certainly if the inquiry is conducted on the scale and minuteness 
adopted by M. d’Avenel it is absolutely necessary to neglect all aver- 
ages, all ideas of fixed and steady equivalence in terms of pure silver, 
and to follow the declaratory alteration of the ideal standard step by 
step. 

Let us take Thorold Rogers’s figures of the price of wheat for the 
years 1304-12, reduced to grains of pure silver, and put beside them 
M. d’Avenel’s figures for the same, reduced to francs per hectolitre. 


1304 . ‘ . 1442-17 grains. 1304. ‘ . 17:18 francs. 
1305 . ; - Bie ‘ ‘ . ee , 
13806 . ‘ « CBE -» ” ‘ 2475, 
Bes « « CR -s 
1307 . ‘ . 138156 __,, | 1807 . ; « CR oa 
1308 . ° . 1718-03 _,, s ‘ ° <P. & 
1309 . ‘ . 192686 ,, | 1809 . ° oe . 
1310 . ‘ . 174281 ,, | 1310. ; — | ee 
1311 . ‘ . 108928 ,, ~ ‘ ‘ « £3 « 
a : 1410 ,, 
1312 . ‘ . 122461 ,, |} 1812. ‘ «§ Ce ss 


It is on the face of it improbable that the real course of the French 
price could have been so extraordinarily excited and fluctuating. The 
figures are notreal. They represent deductions from very unlike original 
quantities. The point is of so much importance as to demand an answer 
based upon the clearest and most numerous of recorded instances, and 
neither forced nor merely inferred. M. d'Avenel’s argument is as 
follows :— 


En 1359, année de grandes secousses dans les prix du mare d'argent, le 
public adopte comme unité I’écu d’or, qui n’a pas varié ; 4 Tours le receveur 
municipal compte en sous de mauvais aloi et les traduit en écus sérieux avant 
de porter les totaux sur ses registres. Tel article de dépense se termine ainsi : 
‘24 sous qui valent 13 sous 9 deniers.’ Et 4 mesure que les altérations se mul- 
tiplient, dans le courant de l’année, l’écu, qui ne valait réguliérement que 20 sous, 
en vaut 30, 40, 50 et 80. A Paris on distingue la forte, la moyenne et la faible 
monnaie, on en fait trois totaux séparés, et il est & noter que c’est toujours la 
forte quidomine. Les recettes de tel hospice en 1360 ont été faites dans les 
trois monnaies—a savoir, 443 livres en forte monnaie, 55 livres en moyenne, 28 
livres seulement en monnaie faible. 

Je suis loin de prétendre que cette régle de ne compter qu’en forte monnaie 
n’ait souffert aucune exception; évidemment il y en a eu et j’en pourrais citer. 
Les macons sont payés 4 Rouen en 1420-1, années de cours factice du mare 
d’argent, 4 sous, puis 5 sous, 6 sous 8 deniers et enfin 15 sous. Voila un exemple 
de prix marqué en ‘ faible monnaie ;’ mais je le répéte, ils sont extrémement rares 
et la comparaison de ces chiffres avec leurs voisins suffit, en pareil cas, 4 pré- 
venir toute erreur. (i. 54.) 


We are unable to reconcile these separate paragraphs, or to acquiesce 
in the conclusion. It seems clear to us that no sets of figures can serve as 
a check on each other if they are not homogeneous in nature, and without 
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a reduction at every point from faible to forte monnaie (during the pre- 
valence of a debasement period) the figures of French prices are not, and 
cannot be, thus homogeneous. The whole problem turns upon this point. 
How did the ordinary commercial element of the country act in a period 
of debasement ? Itseems to us impossible to suppose any other than that 
prices as expressed in livres, sols, denars are put up exactly in the ratio 
of the debasement. The instances we have quoted and those quoted by 
M. d’Avenel equally tend to establish this, and to show that the recorded 
price, unless otherwise stated or understood, represents the current quota- 
tion in debased livres (in periods of debasement). 

If this conclusion is correct it would follow that the system of averaging 
adopted by M. d’Avenel, and his representations of the successive values 
of the livre towrnois, are invalidated for all the periods of French history 
in which there is record of any debasement. The only basis on which 
such an average can be struck is that of forte and not faible money, 
because, equally with any other commodity, the price of the mark of silver 
is enhanced during a debasement just in the proportion of the debase- 
ment. In 1850, at a time of return to good or forte monnaie, the mark 
of silver is declared worth 5 livres ; then a period of debasement succeeds, 
and the value of the same mark of pure silver gradually rises to 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11, and even 14 livres, and then in March 1352, with a return to good 
money again, the price falls back to 5 livres 6 sols. The mean or average 
of this period of 2 years is, therefore, quite clearly 5 liv. 3 sol. It 
stands to reason that the fourteen livres or more which the mark of 
pure silver touched before the return to good money were depreciated 
livres, and represented no more in general purchasing power than the 
5 livres of 1850 or the 5 livres 6 sols of 1852. For any calculation, 
therefore, of the average movement of the general purchasing power of 
silver, only forte monnaie can be taken. Unless, however, we are mistaken, 
the method employed by M. d’Avenel in order to arrive at the tables of 
averages printed at pp. 52, 76, and 481 of vol. i. is to strike an average of 
all the figures, whether representing forte or faible money. Thus the 
averages, he states, are— 


1301-20, mark of pure silver . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4livres 
1821-50 ‘a ‘ig ‘ ; . . 4 , 8sols 
1351-60 9 ” ‘ ‘ ‘ ° * « Bw 4 


whereas the returns to forte monnaie give as authentic contemporary 
figures the following :— 


Liv. Sol. Den. Liv. Sol. Den. 
1306 mark of pure silver . 215 6 | 1853 mark of pure silver . 415 0 
1330 ” ” . 218 O | 1854 ” - - 4 4 0 
1348 ” ” 8 4 0 | 1855 ~s s 5 5 0 
1350 ” ” 5 0 O | 1861 ee ” 5 0 0 
1851, . 5 10] 


M. d’Avenel’s figures are impossible except as an average of debased 
and good money together, and if the premises above stated are correct, 
then this is both illogical and misleading. The importance of this 
question is extreme, as the tables of averages referred to evidently 
form the basis of the calculation of equivalence between the money of any 
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time and that of to-day (‘ Prix en Monnaie de l’Epoque’ and ‘ Prix actuel 
correspondant ’), which occupy the fourth and fifth columns throughout 
the book. If the fifth column throughout the book is wrong, by being 
based on these wrong tables of averages in vol. i. p. 481, then the reduc- 
tion to unity column (the last column in the tables ‘ Prix en Frances de 
l’Hectolitre,’ ‘ Prix en Franes de l’Hectare,’ &c.) is also wrong all through 
the book, and it is this unity column on which the historian of material 
progress and civilisation must depend for his induction as to changes in 
the purchasing power of money and as to movements of the margin of 
comfort. M.d’Avenel’s figures, prices, and references, however, still remain. 
But either the deductions from averages and the method of reduction 
to unity, and consequently the whole superstructure built up by M. 
d’Avenel, are destroyed as incorrect, or simply we are ourselves mistaken. 
We could wish strongly for a word of explanation or correction from the 
author, if there is any other presentment of the subject possible. There 
is no point of more preliminary and vital importance than this of the 
method of calculation and of reducing to a unit basis the figures on which 
that science must depend for both deductive and inductive purposes. 
Until this is settled, for instance, it is quite unsafe to discuss the general 
commentary on the tables which occupies almost the whole of the first 
volume—a commentary which, if the tables are correct or corrected, will 
demand most careful and minute attention from every student of economic 


history. Wit A. Saw. 


A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, from Original Sources. 
3y Luke Owen Prxe, M.A. (London: Macmillans. 1894.) 


InstEaD of clearly defining his subject and method at the beginning Mr. 
Pike prefers to give us a general survey of the position of the nobility 
during the ‘ pre-Norman’ and ‘Norman periods,’ and then to give a 
long account of the curia regis and its various subdivisions, pursuing 
this subject down to a comparatively recent date. It is not till chapter v. 
that we get really to the point, and henceforward no one need com- 
plain of Mr. Pike’s method of arrangement, especially as the work of 
reference is facilitated by an admirable summary of contents and a full 
and careful index. But all through the book we cannot but note the 
same want of generality and breadth of treatment which allows our 
author to twist himself so gradually into his subject. Mr. Pike looks at 
constitutional questions from a distinctly legal standpoint. He boasts in 
his preface of ‘ excluding politics.’ He seldom raises or discusses funda- 
mental problems. His interests are in details rather than in general 
principles. But within these limits he has written a most careful and 
excellent book. Indeed, when we remember that the book accidentally 
appeared ata time when the question of the political position of the house 
of lords threatened to be a burning question of current party politics, the 
air of detachment and judicial rigour which Mr. Pike’s method allows 
him to assume is not without a special value of its own. 

Mr. Pike writes exclusively from original sources. The remarkable 
familiarity with late medieval legal records, which his twelve years of 
editing the year books for the Rolls Series have given him, has made him 
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thoroughly at home with the forms and modes of thought of the genera- 
tion during which the house of lords acquired its constitution and func- 
tions. He has not been content with accepting the second-hand sources 
to which so many of our constitutional writers have perforce had recourse. 
He prefers a charter or roll to a chronicle, an unprinted authority to a 
printed one. He is admirably clear in dealing with the details of his 
subject. He must have taken infinite pains, and the result is worthy of 
his efforts. 

Writing in such a spirit and with such a method, Mr. Pike has plenty 
of new points to make, and many corrections of previous writers to offer. 
He performs this delicate task in a spirit so graceful and admirable that it is 
hard not to commend his example to other historical discoverers who 
have not always shown the same discretion. It requires some knowledge 
of the subject to know who are the ‘more recent historians’ that Mr. 
Pike puts right in the important matter of the trial of Archbishop Strat- 
ford. We may study Mr. Pike’s closely reasoned exposition of the logical 
coherence of the doctrine of ‘ ennobled blood’ or read his survey, on care- 
ful and rather conservative lines, of the precedents for the lords’ action in 
the Wensleydale peerage case, and never divine, unless perhaps we re- 
member a gentle reference in the preface to the ‘polemical essays of 
Prynne and Freeman,’ that Mr. Pike is refuting the historian of the 
Norman Conquest on points more fundamental than any of those which 
other controversialists have dealt with in very different language. Per- 
haps we cannot go quite so far as to accept all that Mr. Pike brings 
forward. But his arguments are always so judicious and weighty that 
he seldom makes a point that is not worth the most careful considera- 
tion. His bringing out the consistency and logical coherence of the 
doctrine of ennobled blood, even his rather forced explanation of the 
reasons for the exclusion of the half-blood from inheritance, show true 
insight into and real sympathy with the sharp and well-reasoned but 
narrow methods not only of medieval lawyers but of medieval minds at 
large. And even when dealing with subjects that are not strictly within 
his sphere Mr. Pike very seldom makes a slip. We need lay no stress on 
a few slight inadequacies in those opening chapters which are not really 
on the subject. But it is strange even to suggest as a point worth noting 
that a record of the fourteenth century calls an assembly of William I a 
‘parliament.’ It is, of course, a mere slip to call Lanfranc ‘an Italian 
from Milan.’ Mr. Pike lays rather unnecessary stress upon the differ- 
ence between English and ‘ Englisc,’ and it is hard to see what point is 
got by calling queen Matilda’s father, Baldwin, ‘comte de Flandre.’ On 
p. 173 Mr. Pike repeats the discredited story that King John was cited 
before the court of Philip Augustus ‘for felony committed in the murder 
of his nephew Arthur.’ 

The period of history upon which Mr. Pike’s researches throw most 
light is the later middle ages, the times between Edward I and the 
accession of the Tudors. He has much less that is novel to say upon 
later periods, if only because materials for their history are more accessible. 
Of special interest to all workers on medieval history are his chapters on 
earldoms and baronies. While repudiating such late lawyer’s doctrines as 
the ordinary distinction of ‘barons by writ’ and ‘barons by tenure,’ 
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Mr. Pike shows clearly how the very basis of early medieval peerage 
depended upon the possession of land, and how the duiy of following the 
king’s courts was as irksome and disagreeable to the great vassal as that 
of fighting the king’s enemies. Not only the knights and burgesses but 
barons and abbots hated the trouble of attending parliaments, and what in 
later ages became a privilege was regarded as an unwelcome obligation. 
Very important, again, is Mr. Pike’s clear explanation of the legal and 
restricted meaning of iudicium parium. And he makes clear the early 
nature of baronage, showing conclusively how ‘ baron’ was no ‘title,’ 
like ‘ earl,’ and still less an ‘ office.’ The excellent survey of the way 
in which offending peers of the fourteenth century were tried is another 
very valuable part of this book. 

Mr. Pike’s doctrine that ‘baron’ was no title in the fourteenth 
century is well brought out when he proves that a baron need not be 
described as such in legal proceedings, and that well on in the fifteenth 
century a baron was commonly described in most formal documents as 
‘knight’ or chivaler. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether ‘ baron’ was, 
as is suggested, a surname in the cases of the writs addressed Baroni de 
Greystock or Baroni de Stafford. Just as the unwillingness to sit in 
parliament brings together the barons and the commons, so also does this 
description of the baron as chivaler bring him in closer touch than 
we are apt to imagine with the knight of the shire. This can be very 
well illustrated further in the case of Michael de la Pole, afterwards earl 
of Suffolk and the first lay chancellor, who was alsoa baron of parliament. 
Pole, who had been summoned to parliament as a baron since 1365, is 
described even by so admirable a scholar as G. E. C. as ‘ baron de la Pole 
by writ.’' But in contemporary records no such title is known. Pole is, 
for instance, spoken of in 1383 in the Rolls of Parliament (iii. 149 a) as 
Monsr. Michel de la Pole, chwaler, chanceller d’Engleterre. In the 
chancellor’s opening address Pole salutes the assembled estates as Vows, 
Mess’ Prelatz et Seigirs Temporelx, et vous mes compaignons les chivalers 
et autres de la noble cde d’Engleterre cy presentz. Here we have the 
baronial chancellor repudiating association with his peers to claim com- 
panionship with the knights ofthe shire. But it is not necessary to follow 
Mr. Foss (‘ Judges of England,’ iv. 71), who was so much struck with this 
that he suggests that Pole had only been previously summoned as a 
‘knight banneret.’ No wonder that it took so long a time to bring about 
the differentiation into two houses of the chivalers who held baronies, 
and came in response to a personal summons, and the chivalers who 
were sent to parliament by the county courts of their respective shires. 
The same record further on illustrates another of Mr. Pike’s points— 
the long duration of the official connexion of the earl with his shire. 
When, in 1386, Pole, who had become earl of Suffolk, was impeached and 
degraded, the large grants of lands (largely belonging to the older earls of 
Suffolk) that Richard II had made to him when he was created earl were 
taken away. But parliament in thus depriving the earl of his endowment 
thought it necessary to guard against the inference that the earldom went 
with the lands, by providing that it was not the intention of the king and 
lords that the judgment should extend to make Pole lose the name and 


1 Complete Peerage, iii. 43. 
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title of earl, nor the 20/. a year granted from the Suffolk county revenues 
for the aforesaid name and title.2 But Mr. Pike’s conclusions on such 
points as these might be illustrated indefinitely. T. F. Tour. 


Geschichte des Alterthums. Von Epuarp Mryer. Zweiter Band. Ge- 
schichte des Abendlandes bis auf die Perser Kriege. (Stuttgart : 
J. G. Cotta. 1893.) 


AFTER an interval of ten years, Professor Meyer has published the second 
volume of his ‘ History of Antiquity.’ As the first volume was devoted to 
the eastern empires, so this traces the rise and development of the western 
peoples and of the contemporaneous Persian and Carthaginian powers. 
The treatment, however, is extraordinarily unequal in respect of the space 
allotted to the different peoples with which the volume is concerned. It 
is supposed to bring the history of antiquity down to the Persian wars, 
but it might more fairly be entitled a history of the Greeks, with excursuses 
upon the neighbouring nations. Some fifty pages only are devoted to the 
origins of the Romans and other Italie peoples; except a few paragraphs 
on the Persians and Carthaginians, practically the whole of the rest of the 
text of 827 pages is devoted to the Greeks. The volume thus forms one 
of the fullest discussions of the early history of Greece which have been 
produced in recent times. Even Busolt’s elaborate work, if deprived of 
its bibliography, would probably occupy less space. 

Unlike most histories of antiquity, the work is not a mere summary 
of the results obtained by the investigations of others. The author has 
spent much time and pains on the sources of Greek history, the detailed 
researches which were too long for incorporation in this volume having 
already been published as ‘ Forschungen,’ and reviewed here some time 
ago (vol. ix. p. 183). This method of independent investigation has both 
advantages and disadvantages in a work of this kind. It undoubtedly 
lends freshness to the author’s presentation of the facts, the account of 
the so-called Mycenan culture, for example, being at least equal in 
interest to the best that is to be found elsewhere. But antiquity is a wide 
word, and at the present day an historian who attempts single-handed to 
cover the whole field is generally in danger of being charged with super- 
ficiality by the specialist in each department. Such a charge could not 
readily be levelled at Professor Meyer as far as the original sources are 
concerned. But his references to the modern literature of the subject 
have certainly the defect of one-sidedness—a defect for which the author’s 
2pology that he has never been accustomed to work with Collectaneen is 
no sufficient defence. For instance, from his treatment of the Homeric 
question one would hardly suppose that there was a very extensive modern 
literature on the subject outside Germany, and that the last word was by 
no means said, either in Germany or out of it, when Wilamowitz published 
his‘ Homerische Untersuchungen’ in 1884. Again, the three paragraphs on 
the alphabet scarcely present sufficient novelty to make it worth while to 
describe them in the note as depending upon researches not yet com- 
pleted. A specially irritating habit of the writer is to refer to some other 
author for a more detailed treatment of some point, but to add as paren- 
thesis that he cannot agree with that author in all details. On the 


? Rot. Parl. iii. 219 b. 
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many nebulous subjects which have to be dealt with in the border region 
between history and myth, no two investigators are likely to agree in 
all details, and the continual reiteration of the fact is a display of 
independence of a sort hardly worthy of the author of so important a 
work. The defects mentioned are, however, but small, while the general 
treatment of the subject deserves cordial recognition for its lucidity and 
interest. The views of early Greek religion which are held by the author 
are perhaps the part of the work most open to objection. There seems at 
present hardly enough foundation for the view adopted by Professor Meyer 
(p. 104) that Odysseus is an offshoot from an Arcadian worship of Poseidon 
and that Kalypso is either a variant of Hades or of the Pheacians. In 
fact, according to his views, most of the heroes seem to be gods, and the 
slaying of the suitors is supposed to be a later addition to the story of 
Odysseus. . Reserve with regard to these views is reasonable, for at 
present at least they seem likely to follow the sun gods and atmospheric 
deities, whom Professor Meyer spurns, into the limbo of rejected theories. 
Similar doubts may be expressed with regard to some of the statements 
concerning the primitive Indogermanic religion. There is no sound basis 
for claiming the Aryan word bhaga as an original word for God, the 
Slavonic word bogii being in reality borrowed from the Iranians. 

The history of Greece is broken up into books or sections, on the same 
principle as modern history generally is. The first book deals with 
origins, with the time when the Greeks were still under oriental influence ; 
the second is called the ‘Greek Middle Ages,’ and covers the period from 
the Dorian invasion to the end of the eighth century B.c.; the third is 
called the ‘ End of the Middle Ages,’ and brings the history down to the 
Persian wars. The culture of the Mycenean era, according to the author, 
had reached its climax by the fifteenth century B.c. It was the result of 
native developments of oriental ideas brought to the Greeks over sea by 
the Pheenicians, over land through Syria and Asia Minor by the Hittites. 
The invasion of the Dorians is successfully defended against recent 
criticism, and shown to be a genuine historical event. The treatment 
of the Greek dialects in their relation to the population of the districts 
where they were spoken is not always so satisfactory. Professor Meyer 
is undoubtedly right in contending that Aeolis was peopled from Thessaly, 
but holding this view he seems unduly severe on Fick’s theories regarding 
the origin of Homer. He fails to recognise a linguistic fact which 
makes for his historical theory that Tanagra was not originally Beotian, 
but a settlement of the Graioi of Euboea. The dialect of Tanagra, though 
in the main assimilated to Beotian, always maintained certain peculiari- 
ties of its own. The history of Greek colonisation is excellent, and the 
causes which led to the Greek political development from kingship to 
democracy through the intermediate stages of oligarchy and despotism 
are more clearly set forth than in most Greek histories. In fact, one feels 
throughout in reading this book that the breadth of view of the author 
and his acquaintance with other polities lend a fresh interest to many 
things in Greek history which are generally accepted simply because they 
have been so often repeated. 

As already mentioned, the most serious defect is the comparative 
neglect of the history of the peoples further to the west. For them the 
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author promises a fuller treatment in his next volume. In that area the 
author will have fewer competitors, though the history of these peoples is 
more in need of reconstruction and of discussion in detail. The excellent if 
scanty beginning given here makes us hope that the third volume will follow 
more speedily upon the second than the second has followed upon the 
first. Professor Meyer, however, does what he can to compensate for the 
long delay by making each volume a complete work with a good table of 
contents and an elaborate and accurate index. P. Gives. 


The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. By B. E. Hammonp. 
(London: Clay & Sons. 1895.) 


Ir is always a little difficult to criticise a book which is confessedly 
a part of a general scheme, and these chapters are only ‘a first instal- 
ment of a book on comparative politics.’ Appearing, however, by them- 
selves, as they do, they must be looked on as a separate work; and as 
such they certainly fail to justify their existence. Chapters ii. and vi.— 
some twenty-eight pages—contain classifications of European political 
bodies and of the political institutions of Greece: they are interesting, but 
it must be added that they partake of the nature of the commonplace. 
The rest of the book is a general survey of the constitutional side of Greek 
history: it is obvious that to succeed in this in less than one hundred 
pages requires extraordinary skill in selection ; this Mr. Hammond does 
not possess, ¢.g. he spends five pages in epitomising Herodotus’s personal 
details as to the Cypselidae and Pisistratidae, and two pages on the career 
of Alcibiades. Again, his treatment is by no means up to date: he never 
refers to the works of Busolt, Gilbert, or Holm; he quotes Curtius as a 
final authority on Greek etymology and Mommsen on Aryan antiquities, 
though a reference to Schrader’s great book would have shown him how 
much their theories are now discredited: so too (p. 74) he adopts without 
comment the old view as to the number of citizens required for ostra- 
cism; and he attributes the establishment of the demes to Cleisthenes. 
Nor is his treatment of his subject quite accurate, even according to 
the older authorities : he ignores Tyrtaeus when he says (p. 51), ‘ We do 
not hear of inequalities or discontents among the Spartans (before 482) ;’ 
and the Athenian victories over Boeotians and Chalcidians belong to the 
decade before that in which he puts them (p. 73). J. WELLs. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of Paganism 
against Christianity. By AticE GARDNER. (Heroes of the Nations.) 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895.) 


WE ure not told on what principle Julian has been included among 
‘ Heroes of the Nations’ in Messrs. Putnam’s well-known series. Perhaps 
the fact that Gibbon more than once calls Julian a hero may bea sufficient 
authority. But it is certainly not every one who could say, like Miss 
Gardner (in her preface), that Julian had been to them a most fascinating 
figure and an attractive character. Possessed with such an enthusiasm 
for her subject, it seems a pity that Miss Gardner has not been able to 
make her hero more real and interesting. Though nearly everything that 
is worth knowing about the facts of Julian’s life will be found in her 
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book, yet we rise from the perusal of this most careful account of his 
acts, his writings, and his ideas with our original opinion confirmed that, 
with regard to the one thing which has given him a claim to any excep- 
tional notice in history, his championship of paganism, he was by nature 
and by training utterly devoid of the ideas and instincts which were in- 
dispensable for a popular pagan leader. What Miss Gardner’s book does 
not indicate is that Julian was doomed to fail because he was alien in 
spirit to the cause which he professed to champion. It is enough to read 
Miss Gardner’s account of his schemes to rehabilitate the ancient wor- 
ships on pseudo-Christian and ecclesiastical lines, in order to see that 
Julian was a clerical of the first water. Nor is it hard to see how that 
came about. Not brought up, in the first instance, in the pure pagan 
tradition, but afterwards constructing out of the philosophy and religions 
with which his training brought him in contact a theology which was 
all his own, he was at the same time always face to face with the ever- 
victorious army of Christian ecclesiastical organisation. The theology was 
unacceptable, the organisation was contrary to the genius of the old nature 
worships which made up the greater part of what we know as paganism. 
No wonder that, as Gibbon says, ‘ Julian had frequent occasions to com- 
plain of the want of fervour of his own party.’ 

To Julian’s military and administrative career Miss Gardner does full 
justice. In fact, he did his duty there in the same way, and with the same 
sort of success, as Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the details of the 
book, which are on the whole remarkably correct, we will notice only one 
or two points. The remark of Hormisdas quoted on p. 122 (from 
Ammianus, 16, 10, 16), surely means that Rome was outwardly so unlike 
other cities that you might have thought its inhabitants were immortal. 
If Greek is quoted at all in a book of this sort, it requires more careful 
revision than has been given to some of the chapter headings. Nor are 
Miss Gardner's names of places always above suspicion. ‘ Arelatum ’ (p. 42) 
may be a slip, but ‘ Petavio’ (p. 44) ought to be Poetovio ; and why ‘ Alle- 
manni’ for the recognised form ‘ Alamanni’ ? By the ‘ Palais deClugny’ 
(p. 116, n. 12) we suppose the Hotel de Cluny is meant. The illustrations 
are good and instructive. It wasa happy idea to utilise for this purpose 
such characteristic specimens of the art of the time as the ivory diptychs. 

G. McN. RusHrorra. 


Il Commune Teramano. Per Francesco Savini. (Roma: Forzani. 1895.) 


Tais is a most laborious monograph on the history of Teramo (the 
Interamna Praetuttiorum of ancient, the Aprutium of early medieval days) 
from prehistoric times to 1889. The story covers some six hundred pages 
of close print, a large allowance, considering that Teramo has never played 
even a secondary part in Italian history. There is a great deal of un- 
necessary repetition and prolixity. There is also a somewhat wild hypothesis 
(p. 46) as to the existence of certain feriae praetuttianae, and the 
author’s patriotism leads him to magnify the amount of liberty granted 
by the charter of 1207 (pp. 120-5 and 511-3), which must be inter- 
preted by the charter of 1229 (pp. 513-5). A few slips may be noticed. 
On p. 2 Arrigo VI should be Arrigo IV. On p. 69 Longinus still appears 
as the first exarch, in spite of Diehl’s protest. On p. 116 Frederick I is 
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erroneously stated to have invented the podestat. In the useful though 
brief summary of the opinions of twenty-four authors who have discussed 
the origin of the Italian communes the view of Sigonius is not quite 
accurately represented. But the book is a mine of valuable material. 
We regret, however, that the author has not been able to find anything 
to say on the effects of the black death at Teramo, for M. Kovalewski’s 
paper has stimulated our curiosity on the point. It is rather interesting, 
by the way, to notice that the town which is described as fere depopulata 
in 1207 (p. 511) should in 1276 possess some 7,000 inhabitants (p. 212), 
and then under Angevin rule should have fallen to 1,100 inhabitants in 
1820. Nor was its condition much more prosperous in the fifteenth 
century (p. 294), when with the adjoining country district it numbered 
some 4,000. In 1794 the population was 7,964, in 1830 10,932, in 1882 
9,586. The main peculiarity of its medieval history is that it passed 
direct from the rule of the bishop to the podestat, without experiencing 
the intervening stage of the consulate. H. A. L. FisHer. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GreGcorovius. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by 
Annie Haminton. I.-III. (London: George Bell & Sons. 1894-5.) 


Hap the writer of these lines met the translator of Gregorovius sixteen 
years ago, this notice might now be out of date. The former was 
then vainly persuading a friend to undertake the task, the latter was being 
successiully dissuaded from her labour of love. Miss Hamilton’s advisers 
were probably in the wrong. Her work would then have held the field 
alone, for the scope of Gibbon and of Milman was so much wider that 
Gregorovius could hardly be considered as their rival. Now, however, for 
English readers Dr. Hodgkin has trenched upon the interest of the German 
writer’s earlier volumes, as has Dr. Creighton on the later. Nevertheless 
between the two there is a wide gap, and the aim of Gregorovius is so 
special, and his manipulation so concise, that even where later writers 
cover his ground he is still worth reading. This is quite apart from any 
question of style. Gregorovius wrote in his native tongue while thinking 
in Italian, even as Heine wrote it with French running in his head. In 
either case the result is a masterpiece of German, if, indeed, it be German. 
Miss Hamilton’s translation is readable enough, but, through no fault of 
hers, her author must necessarily suffer. Gregorovius was Latin in the 
simplicity of his mechanism, German in the richness of his sentiment. 
In the process of translation the latter is apt to become mawkish, the 
former bare. Yet the reader can still study the power of composition in 
its wider sense, its breadth and unity, the subordination’ to the general 
idea of a mass of detail, not allusively thrown in, but conscientiously 
worked up as far as art and history required it. Miss Hamilton has now 
finished the third of her author’s eight volumes. She has thus reached 
the death of Otto III, one of those moments which for Gregorovius had 
the greatest attraction, wherein the German character absorbed the 
melancholy beauty of Italian life. And no German fell more completely 
under its spell than he himself, E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Chronique de l’ Abbaye de Saint-Riquier (Cinquiéme Siécle—1104). Par 
Hariutr. Publiée par Ferpinanp Lor. (Paris: Picard. 1894.) 


Harrvutr’s chronicle of the abbey of St. Riquier, called also Centule, in 
Ponthieu, has hitherto been known through the editions of D’Achery and 
of Migne. M. Lot has now edited it for the ‘Collection de Textes pour 
servir 4 l’Etude et 4 l’Enseignement de l’Histoire,’ and the great merit otf 
his edition is that the passages of the chronicle which are not original are 
printed in small type. The result of the editor’s elaborate inquiry into 
his author’s sources is to show that the amount of original matter in the 
narrative is very small, extending only to a few verses and an account of 
the two abbots named Gervinus, who were Hariulf’s contemporaries. But, 
fortunately for posterity, Hariulf did not give his whole time to para- 
phrasing his predecessors, and expanded the chronicle of his abbey by 
copying into it a selection from the abbey’s charters, which have been pre- 
served in this form only. In the matter of charters Hariulf was, as M. Lot 
shows, not scrupulously honest, but for the false story of the marriage of 
Angilbert to Bertha, daughter of Charlemagne, he was not responsible. 
The two sheets containing this story are interpolated, M. Lot ingeniously 
suggests by the hand of Anscher, author of Angilbert’s life. 

It is for the learned introduction that this text will be chiefly valued ; 
it comes within the scope of the series in that it will serve d l'étude 
rather than d l’enseignement de l'histoire, for the editor has performed 
the painful duty of demolishing his text. Thismay account for the rather 
careless treatment Hariulf's words have met with at his hands. Nine 
pages of ‘ Additions and Corrections,’ nearly all errata,’ will warn the 
student that he must correct his text before using it. 

Mary Bateson. 


Medieval Europe, 814-1300. By Ernram Emerton, Ph. D., Professor 
of History in Harvard University. (Boston, U.S.A.: Jinn & Co. 
1894.) 


In this volume Professor Emerton follows up his ‘ Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages,’ published in 1888 and noticed in this Review, 
vol. iv. 896, a sketch of the beginnings of Christian Europe, written 
originally for readers of about fifteen years of age. The volume before 
us is certainly designed for older students, and it should serve as a useful 
introduction to the study of medieval history. Professor Emerton begins 
with the death of Charles the Great, and ends at varying dates in different 
European countries, ranging from a little after 1200 to, in some cases, as 
late as the beginning of the fourteenth century. His method is to give a 
bright, readable sketch of the general progress of the different nations and 
movements of the age, appending to each chapter a list of some original 
and some modern authorities. The work shows wide reading and a clear, 
concise, and well-balanced judgment. . It is, as a rule, well abreast of the 
latest work. The familiar delusion with regard to the terrors of the 
year 1000 is dispelled in a few temperate phrases, and the significance 
of the submission of Canossa is made clear without the old exaggerations. 


1 Even then the list is incomplete: e.g. p. 22, for tanta read tantam ; p. 139, for 
praseentis read praesentis ; p. 323, for P. xxxvi read P. xxvi. 
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A few points may be noted for criticism. It is by no means true to say 
that ‘ Otto I. was, so far as we know, entirely without education.’ The 
moral importance of the contest concerning investitures is hardly 
adequately apprehended. It is incorrect to attribute the victory of 
Bouvines to the part played by the contingents of the cities. It is time 
that we should cease to speak of ‘John Scotus Erigena.’ The account 
of the philosophy of Anselm is meagre and unsatisfactory, and that of 
Thomas Aquinas does not appear to be based upon a personal study of 
the ‘Summa.’ It is strange, too, that in a list of works upon the 
intellectual life of the middle ages Professor Emerton should make no 
mention of Mr. R. L. Poole’s ‘Illustrations of Medieval Thought,’ from 
which it is quite clear that he might have learnt not a little. The general 
result, however, is not marred by such imperfections, and the book as a 
whole is scholarly and sound. Professor Emerton’s short criticisms of 
the modern writers whom he names are generally very much to the point ; 
but I confess I do not understand how he can consider Mr. Oman’s 
‘ Europe, 476-918 ’ a ‘ dryly conventional presentation of the period.’ 
W. H. Hurron. 


Icelandic Sagas. III. and IV. The Orkneyingers’ Saga, with Appendices, 
&c.; the Saga of Hakon, and a fragment of the Saga of Magnus, with 
Appendices. Translated by Sir G. W. Dasrent, D.C.L. (London: 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1894.) 


Sr GrorGE DaseEnt’s versions of the ‘ Orkneyinga Saga’ and ‘ Hikonar 
Saga,’ published in 1894, are a pleasant continuation of earlier tasks, 
which began with the translation of the ‘ Edda,’ published in 1842, and 
were only too soon suspended after the publication of ‘ Njal’ and ‘ Gisli’ in 
1861 and 1866. The translator of the story of ‘ Njal’ has imposed an obli- 
gation on his readers too great for any repayment except thanks. To 
have made a noble rendering in English of one of the greatest stories in 
the world is something of an achievement. The recollection of that work 
is enough to influence the critical judgment of any one who reads these 
new translations from the Icelandic, and it is difficult to be impartial ; yet 
the opinion may be ventured that Sir George Dasent’s old methods of 
translation are here applied no less successfully than in the earlier books, 
though in the present case the original matter is less distinguished by those 
dramatic qualities which are so admirably represented in the stories of 
‘Burnt Njal’ and of ‘Gisli the Outlaw.’ The verses in the sagas, 
belonging to one of the most artificial and distressing varieties of poetry, 
all periphrasis and no meaning, have never been evaded by Sir George 
Dasent ; as far as it is possible to render them they have been translated 
into intelligible language. 

The ‘ Haékonar Saga’ has not been given in English before, though 
a hundred years ago the part relating to the battle of Largs was translated 
and published by the Rev. James Johnstone. A translation of the 
‘Orkneyinga Saga’ by Messrs. Jén Hjaltalin and Gilbert Goudie was 
published in 1873, with a valuable introduction by Mr. Joseph Anderson, 
keeper of the Museum of Antiquaries of Scotland. This translation is 
superseded by Sir George Dasent’s, which is more correct as well as live- 
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lier, and represents, besides, the full text edited by Dr. Vigfusson, not the 
old imperfect text from which the earlier version was taken. Mr. Ander- 
son’s introduction is still as valuable as ever. 

There is, unhappily, some ground for a feeling of disappointment in 
these volumes when one turns from the translation to look for a commen- 
tary and other aids. The publishers of ‘ Njal’ and ‘Gisli’ were much more 
liberal in this respect than the Master of the Rolls. They provided maps, 
and good ones ; here there is no map of the Orkneys or Shetland, none of 
Norway, none of the British Isles with their Norwegian names of places. 
These must be sought for elsewhere. Mr. Anderson’s edition gives maps 
for the ‘Orkneyinga Saga,’ with the old place-names; and a map of 
‘Skotland’ which shows most of the places named in the voyage of 
Hakon. 

Sir George Dasent refers to Dr. Vigfusson’s prefaces (1888) for the 
literary history of the books and for a description of the manuscripts, 
and the plan and method of the edition. For his own part, he has 
written an interesting account of the Orkneys and Shetland, which sup- 
plements and does not interfere with Mr. Anderson’s essay. In the 
‘ Hikonar Saga’ he has left very much to be done in the way of elucida- 
tion. The introduction is merely a summary of the story: it has not 
come within the translator’s scope to give any reference to other wit- 
nesses, or to add any explanations from other sources. An opportunity 
has here been lost of collecting all the authorities for the history of 
Hakon’s relations with Britain. It would have been easy—it would not 
have been a superfluous favour—to make some use of Munch’s notes to 
the ‘Chronica Regum Manniae et Insularum.’ No indication is given of 
the relations between King Hakon and Matthew Paris. The cardinal 
bishop of Sabina, who crowned the king in 1247, is referred to in the 
introduction merely as ‘a cardinal.’ The account of the English gibes at 
Norway and the poverty of the drink to be expected there (‘ nothing but 
sour whey’) is allowed to pass without the ironical commentary of Mat- 
thew Paris on the splendour of the cardinal’s ship, and the prudence 
shown in the stores of corn and wine. The more important testimony 
of Matthew Paris to the character of the king, agreeing as it does with 
Sturla’s estimate, might well have been admitted. The interesting 
passage about the Spanish match of the Norwegian princess is sum- 
marised in the introductory essay without anything to show that the 
shadowy ‘king of Aragon’ and ‘king of Castile,’ who appear for a little 
and bear themselves amiably in the history of the ‘King’s Daughter of 
Norroway,’ are really something more than player kings, and are in other 
chronicles distinguished by their more or less significant names of Don 
Jayme the Conqueror and Don Alfonso the Wise. Some less eminent 
names may possibly be more seriously missed, at least in these islands. 
‘Perus,’ the Scottish knight at the battle of Largs, is given merely as 
‘Piers’ inthe index. Perhaps Sir Piers de Curry is well enough known to 
be recognised here without his surname. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it will be perceived at once that the ‘Grey Monks’ cloister’ in 
Kintyre must be Saddel, and that the castle at the south end of Kintyre 
is Dunaverty. It may be noted in this connexion, by the way, that to 
translate ‘Sandey’ as ‘Sandisle’ is hardly necessary as long as Sanda 
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holds her own. These things may be of no great importance, yet they are 
blemishes, and they are annoying in proportion to the interest and the 
excellence of the book. It would have taken so little trouble to make it 
complete. 

Of the actual and positive value of these documents it is difficult to 
speak with certainty. There is no fixed standard. As stories they cannot 
be rated low. If some of them are rather defective in constitutional and 
political details, they make up for that defect, like most Icelandic history, 
by their interest in persons and their clear appreciation of personal 
character and motives. 

The ‘ Orkneyinga Saga ’ isa composite work, of which the chief sections 
are the following three: ‘ Iarla Saga,’ the story of the earls down to the 
death of Earl Thorfinn (1064) ; the story of St. Magnus (1064-1116), and 
Earl Paul (71136), followed by the miracles of St. Magnus ; and the story 
of Earl Rognvald (1108-1158), with the death of Svein Asleifarson (1170). 

The ‘Story of the Earls’ is a fine piece of history; more concise and 
less rich in details than the larger histories of King Olaf Tryggvason or 
Olaf the Saint, but full of spirit. The principal interest is the rivalry 
between Rognvald Brusason and Thorfinn, and the climax is the death of 
Rognvald (4.p. 1046, c. 34). There are many minor points of interest of 
different kinds—the account of a disagreement between Torf Einar and 
the franklins about the levy, and the mediation of a wise man between 
them, getting the earl to abate his demands from six ships to three, a 
good illustration of early political life ; the passage relating to the battle of 
Stiklested, and Rognvald’s care of Harald Hardrada after the battle and 
the fall of St. Olaf, is naturally worth marking. The earlier part of the 
history contains one of the many northern repetitions of the speech of 
Sarpedon to Glaucus, in the answer of Earl Sigurd’s mother to her son 
when he was challenged by the Scottish earl Finlay :— 


She answers, ‘I had reared thee up long in my wool-bag had I known thou 
wouldest like to live for ever; and fate rules life, and not where a man is come; 
better it is to die with honour than to live with shame. Take thou here hold 
of this banner which I have made for thee with all my cunning; and I ween it 
will bring victory to those before whom it is borne, but speedy death to him 
who bears it.’ 


That was the great raven banner of Sigurd, with which he fell in 
‘ Brian’s battle,’ the battle of Clontarf. 

In the story of St. Magnus one comes upon those curious imbedded 
blocks of clerical rhetoric which contrast so strongly with the common 
style of Icelandic narrative. The translation in these cases perhaps 
hardly does justice to the contrast; it cannot be easy to render fully—in 
c. 48, for instance—the difference between the plain, straightforward style of 
the ordinary history and the swelling chant of the interpolator. There 
are other passages which show a very different sort of temper; in c. 42 
the reflexions of the heathen soothsayer on the vexatious Christian prac- 
tices of fasting and vigil, compared with the simpler, more comfortable, and 
more certain methods of heathen divination, are as humorous as the old 
Ossianic complaints of the ‘ monstrous regiment’ of shavelings, and very 
much in the same tone. The relations of Earl Magnus of the Orkneys 
and King Magnus Barelegs of Norway are well described in ¢. 44 sq. 
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The strange story of the death of Earl Harald in c. 58, by the misad- 
venture of a poisoned shirt, which his mother and his aunt had sewed for 
his brother Paul, is told briefly, yet with the effect that seldom is wanting 
to such themes in Icelandic ; the innocent beginning, the quiet industry 
of the two sisters, the shirt ‘ white as snowdrift,’ all leading up quickly to 
the disclosure and to the wretched lamentations of the Scottish dames 
when their conspiracy kills their own darling. 

The story of Earl Rognvald is the longest and most elaborate portion 
of the history. Earl Rognvald, a Norseman of the great house of 
Hordaland, whose mother was a sister of St. Magnus, is a hero whose 
adventures are worth reading, whatever may be thought of his poetry. 
Like most of the great men of Norwegian and Icelandic history, he is 
saved by a touch of wilfulness from the insipid honours of the merely 
romantic hero and the merely virtuous king. Even among the many 
idyllic passages of the northern literature there are few more pleasant 
than the story (c. 89) of the earl’s holiday in disguise, in his fisher’s 
cloak, coming to help the Shetland fisherman who had no one to row for 
him, keeping the boat steady with the oars on the edge of the tide 
race, letting it go to frighten the old man, and then pulling it out 
of the current again; then getting laughed at by the fisherwomen for 
his fall on the slippery rocks, and saving himself with a rhyme as he goes 
away. The story of the voyage to the Holy Land is full of the same sort 
of character, in the devotion of Rognvald to the bright-haired lady of 
the castle in Spain, who was remembered afterwards by him, poetically, 
even as far as the Straits of Gibraltar ; in the great fight with the Moorish 
dromond and the dealings with the high-spirited captain ; in the swimming 
of Jordan and the rhymes thereon. In all this there is the impression 
of one consistent but not monotonous personality, humorous in every 
sense of the word, daring, and also prudent and clear-headed. Yet, 
with all this in his favour, he is less remarkable than the other hero 
of the story, the even more indomitable Svein Asleifarson. Svein’s 
strength of courage and policy is indicated in his men’s difficulty of 
understanding his motives (c. 104): ‘Sometimes nothing was too hard 
for him, and at other times the least thing would put him out.’ He was one 
of the last to keep up the old regular and businesslike form of sea-roving, 
combined with farming, in the Homeric manner. His last voyage was as 
self-willed as the whole of his life had been, but in the life of this gentle- 
man adventurer there seems to have been nothing dishonourable, reckless 
or wanton. He is as sober as Ulysses; and at the same time there is 
nothing in any romance more glorious than his refusal to give up his 
friend Murdoch (c. 87), followed as this declaration of sentiment is by the 
practical and satisfactory escape of the two allies out of their castle 
(Bucholly ?) down the cliffs to the sea, and along the foot of the cliffs, 
swimming, till they got clear away from Earl Rognvald and his men. 

The ‘ Life of King Hakon of Norway,’ by the lawman Sturla Thordarson, 
is a wholly different kind of book from the ‘ History of the Orkney Earls.’ 
It is not a miscellany of various compositions ; it is a single historical 
work, written apparently in one piece, without much interruption or 
delay, by the practised hand of the last great historian of Iceland. 
Sturla had to write the history of Iceland in one book, and of Norway 
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jn another, during a period when the two countries were passing through 
the same kind of trial, though with different conditions and prospects. 
His ‘ Sturlunga Saga,’ or ‘ Islendinga Saga,’ the history of Iceland in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, has to represent the aristocratic feuds, 
the anarchy of the great families, in which the old life of the free state 
was exhausted, without much hope of recovery from any strong monar- 
chical discipline such as was being exhibited at that time in most of the 
nations of Europe for the correction of the same malady. In Norway 
there were the same anarchical elements, factious greed and jealousy, 
with some dangers not to be found in the same degree in Iceland, such as 
the greater power of the prelates. The history of Norway, however, is 
the history of something like reform. Hakon is the king by whom the 
confusion and the stress are reduced to something like order and quiet. 
The two books taken together are something more than a history of 
Iceland and Norway. They are a record of the manifestation in those 
lands of the common forces of political life in the middle ages; they bear 
upon the history of William Rufus and Henry I, of Stephen and Henry 
II, of the wars of the Roses, of the whole of Europe down to the close of 
the fifteenth century, with all the force and effect of scientific experiments 
carried on under peculiarly. clear conditions. 

The two books are remarkably different in style and method. In the 
‘Sturlunga Saga’ the old Icelandic style of traditional narrative is applied 
by Sturla with singular effect to the events of his own life; the result is 
such a combination as it would be hard to find elsewhere, of imaginative 
force and historical credibility. It is a story like that of the Paston 
letters, told by one of the actors in the story, and told with the art of a 
great narrator. The details are minute without breaking the unity of 
the pictures. Passages like the true histories of the raid on Saudafell 
(‘ Islendinga Saga,’ c. 76 sq.) or the burning of Flugumyri (cc. 257-259) 
may hold their own in comparison with the work of the greatest artists in 
fiction ; nowhere else will there be found, in any true history, an equal 
command of imaginative methods. The ‘Life of Hakon’ has none of 
this. It has, indeed, the grace and rapidity of all Sturla’s narrative; it 
has none of the glow and substance of the Icelandic history. It is an 
abstract history, told clearly, but evidently told by an historian who was 
at some distance from his subject matter, and who could not trust him- 
self to give more than an outline of the portrait of the king. 

The problem of Hakon’s character, and of his policy, is by no means 
unimportant. The whole of Norwegian history depends upon it; this 
reign is the close of all the work of the earlier great kings, Harald, Olaf 
Tryggvason, St. Olaf, Sverre; it leaves the kingdom at the beginning of 
a new age. After Sverre it looked as if the deluge had come back. The 
sagas of the kings between Sverre and Hakon, unfortunately ill 
preserved in an abridgment and in an old Danish translation, are 
necessary to the right comprehension of ‘Hikonar Saga;’ and there 
is evidence enough in them to display the nature of the aimless 
and sluggish misrule out of which Sverre had driven the people of 
Norway, and out of which they had to be redeemed again by Hakon. It 
is enough to refer to the account of the wedding feast at Nidaros '—no 


1 Fornmanna Sigur, ix. p. 22. 
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watch kept, and the sentinels all drunk and asleep; the night attack by 
the ‘ Crosiers ;’ and the ignominious flight of King Inge. The formula 
for all this condition of things is given in the ‘ Life of Hakon’ (ce. 15) ; 
neskonungar is the word. Norway was in danger of falling back under 
the rule of kinglings on every cape and firth. It is in Duke Skule, 
popular and kindly as he was in many ways, like King Stephen, that 
the evil comes to be embodied; and the contest between Skule and 
Hakon, in spite of popular and natural sympathy with the beaten rival, 
is one in which there can be no question where the true interest of the 
kingdom lay. As to the character of the king, Sturla agrees with the com- 
mon estimate ; he is of the same opinion as Matthew Paris, who had equal 
opportunities of forming a judgment of his own, and who is not at variance 
with the popular rhyming epitaph : 

Aco rex magnus, satis audax, mitis ut agnus, 

Iustis laetatur, iniustos ense minatur. 


Sturla, with his usual skill, takes occasion to give an account of one 
of the king’s days (c. 209), with particulars of the various business he had 
to get through—looking after the building of a ship, hearing cases and 
giving judgment, paying respect to the funeral of one of his friends, hold- 
ing a meeting of his guard. ‘The king was busy that day.’ 

On his political work there is little express commentary by Sturla, 
though his legal reforms are noted at the end. His principal work was 
that of a medieval king, as described by Sir Henry Maine, and more 
succinctly by the author of ‘ Piers Plowman ’— 


To ride and rap down, in realms about. 


Besides his practical tasks in Norway he had much regard for foreign 
alliances, as in his compact with St. Louis ; he was affected and tempted 
by the thought of wide dominion and distant friendships ; there may have 
been weakness in his Icelandic and his Hebridean policy, a touch of vanity 
in his correspondence with Spain and Tunis, and in his acceptance of the 
lordship of Greenland, ‘ northward to the Lodestar.’ He had a liking for 
French romances. But it is possible to judge, from the whole tenor of 
his policy and from some of the critical points in his life, as in his refusal 
to haggle with the churchmen about the privileges of the crown, how far 
the temptations of vanity were from sapping his strength of mind. He is 
open to harsh criticism, unfairly, through the comparative decline of 
Norway after his day, from economical causes which no political skill 
could counteract. The northern historians, from Sturla to Munch and 
Sars, have some ground for holding that he was a statesman. 


W. P. Ker. 


Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques dans le Royawme Latin de 
Jérusalem, 1099-1291. ParGaston Dopu. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1894.) 

De Fulconis Hierosolymitani Regno. Thesim facultati litterarum 
Parisiensi proponebat G. Dopu. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1894.) 


THE purpose which M. Dodu set before himself in the first of these two 
volumes was avowedly suggested by the well-known ‘ Histoire des 
Institutions Monarchiques de la France sous les Premiers Capétiens’ of 
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M. Achille Luchaire. As contrasted with the latter work this inquiry 
into the monarchy established by the crusaders in Palestine has the 
special advantage of dealing with the most purely feudal state that ever 
existed, for here alone can we study the characteristics of feudalism 
under circumstances which freed it from the irregularities and contradic- 
tions that inevitably accompanied it in Western Europe. The subject, 
moreover, is one that has scarcely received the attention which it deserves, 
and a volume specially devoted to its consideration could hardly fail to be 
instructive. But there is a grave difficulty that has to be encountered. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem in its chequered career of less than two 
centuries passed through a variety of phases; first, there is the period 
of growth and conquest under Godfrey and his two immediate successors ; 
secondly comes the age of the organised monarchy under the Angevin 
princes ; and finally we have that period of decay during which it is 
difficult at times to realise that the monarchy existed at all. The con- 
siderations which apply to one of these periods do not hold with equal 
force when applied to the other two, and it is often hard to form any 
fixed opinion about the institutions that we have under review. It is 
impossible to escape from a doubt whether M. Dodu has at all times 
realised sufficiently the existence of this difficulty, but with this limitation 
there can be no question that he has presented us with an essay which is 
at once instructive for its subject and valuable in itself. His general 
conclusions are just and sound, and his illustrations of them from the 
original authorities accurate and copious. 

Before entering upon his proper subject M. Dodu has devoted an 
introduction of seventy pages to a critical account of the main original 
authorities, both narrative and documentary, with a supplementary list of 
the chief modern works on the crusades. A preliminary chapter is then 
given on the geographical and political features of the Latin kingdom, 
the latter portion being mainly concerned with the relation of the king to 
the great princes of Tripoli, Antioch, and Edessa. Attention is here 
rightly directed to the double weakness entailed by the fourfold 
geographical division and the ineffective subjection of these great 
feudatories to the crown. As M. Dodu observes, the royal right of 
interference was incontestable, but was in practice confined within very 
narrow limits. Perhaps, however, more stress might have been laid on 
the contrast afforded by the history of the early and later kingdom. 
During the reigns of Baldwin II and of Fulk the county of Tripoli was 
in the hands of comparatively weak rulers, and Antioch a prey to repeated 
minorities. The position of affairs was reversed half a century later, 
when the king was a leper or a minor, the county of Tripoli under a 
prince of exceptional power and ability, and Antioch profiting by the long 
reign of the third Bohemond. In the thirteenth century the contrast was 
even greater; for Antioch and Tripoli were united in a fairly compact 
dominion, and enjoyed the advantage of an orderly succession of rulers, 
whilst the geographical and political state of the kingdom was alike. 
broken and fragmentary. In the following five chapters, which form 
the main portion of his essay, M. Dodu deals with the essential characte- 
ristics of the royal power and its relations with the military, financial, 
judicial, and ecclesiastical organisations. Broadly speaking, in each case 
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he comes to the same conclusion : the royal authority was in theory and 
in appearance great and genuine ; in practice and in reality it was wholly 
insufficient for the duties which it had to perform. The true sovereignty 
rested not with the king, but with the nobles; there was no strong central 
authority. The orders of knighis were a novel and promising attempt at 
a permanent military organisation, but they could not counterbalance the 
weaknesses inherent in the feudal system. The financial resources of the 
kingdom were sufficient in themselves, but were curtailed by unwise 
grants and concessions to the clergy and trading communities. The 
judicial organisation was the most perfect of the age, but the king was 
only nominally its head. The ecclesiastical hierarchy, in which the kings 
should have found their surest support, was intent only upon its own 
aggrandisement. As things were, the monarchy had to combat single- 
handed a variety of forces that were united only in opposition to a strong 
central power, and all alike made for weakness and division. ‘The 
kingdom of Jerusalem succumbed through its own organic defects. .. . 
The Latin monarchy fell, and the kingdom with it, for lack of any ally that 
was interested in combating the feudal system and establishing a central 
administration in the state.’ There is much truth in aconclusion which 
thus finds the reason for the fall of the kingdom in the essential weakness 
of a purely feudal monarchy. But one cannot help feeling that the issue, 
however inevitable, might have been postponed had it not been for the 
misfortunes of the royal house. The task of Saladin would at all events 
have been more difficult if in the place of two rival factions he had been 
confronted by a prince of acknowledged experience and authority. Had 
Amalric I lived past middle age, he might either have held together the 
discordant parties of the native nobles and the foreigners or, by throwing 
the weight of his authority on one side or the other, have overcome all 
opposition. Still the lack of safeguards against the dangers of a minority 
was an essential defect of the feudal system, and the feudal states of the 
middle ages each in its turn bear witness to the words of Ecclesiastes, 
Vae tibi terra, cuius rex est puer. 

After the completion of his essay on the institutions of the Latin king- 
dom M. Dodu felt that a sketch of the career of one of the Latin kings 
would furnish a practical illustration of his conclusions. His choice fell 
upon Fulk for two reasons—first, because the reign of this prince marks 
the zenith of the Frankish fortunes in Syria, and secondly because the 
careers of other and more striking personalities among the Latin kings 
had already furnished themes for special studies. Fulk’s reign, moreover, 
supplies some useful illustrations of the institutions of Frankish Syria. It 
shows us the monarchy both in its hereditary and its elective aspects; while 
if the authority exercised by Melisend has, as M. Dodu suggests, been 
unduly exaggerated, yet her husband was the first prince to reign in Jeru- 
salem by right of his wife, and as such his position is of special interest 
when viewed in connexion with the later history of the kingdom. If in 
northern Syria Fulk did not play so important a part as the second Bald- 
win, his right of intervention was several times exercised with important 
effect. In the kingdom proper the quarrel with Hugh of Jaffa is instrue- 
tive as to the king’s relations with the great nobles, and shows how on 
important occasions the king could not act without the advice of his curia. 


VOL. XI.—NO. XLI. L 
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M. Dodu’s thesis is a careful study of a king who, if he does not stand in 
the front rank of rulers, even in his own family, sufficiently deserved the 
praise of William of Tyre as princeps potens et apud suos felicissimus. 
M. Dodu does not, however, appear to be acquainted with Miss Norgate’s 
study of Fulk in her ‘England under the Angevin Kings.’ Indeed, 
he shows on several occasions a want of acquaintance with English con- 
tributions to the history of the crusades. It is unfortunate that he should 
quote the ‘ Itinerarium Regis Ricardi’ under the name of Vinisauf from 
Gale’s ‘Scriptores’ and the ‘Gesta Henrici’ from Hearne’s edition of 
Benedict of Peterborough.' Such slips, however, do not detract materi- 
ally from a valuable and generally accurate inquiry into an important 
aspect of crusading history. It is a more serious matter that M. 
Dodu, whilst recognising the untrustworthy character of William of 
Tyre’s chronology, has followed him in some of his most certain errors. 
Thus he puts the death of Baldwin III in 1162, and that of Amalric I 
in 1173, though the reasons adduced by Mr. T. A. Archer in vol. iv. 
of this Review must, I think, be accepted as decisive in favour of 1163 
and 1174 as the true dates. Again, the true date of the great census 
in the reign of Baldwin IV should no doubt be 1183 instead of the gene- 
rally given date 1182, which M. Dodu adopts without comment. 
C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Cartulaire Général de V Ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem 
(1100-1310). Par J. DeLavinte Le Routx. Tome I. (1100-1200.) 
(Paris: E. Leroux. 1894.) 


M. Detavinte LE Roux is known to have made the history of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John his special study for many years, and has 
from time to time put out valuable papers on several offshoots from the 
main line of that history, notably on the seals of the order itself and on 
those of the priors of the English branch, on the statutes, &c. In 1883 
he prepared the way for a wider view by a publication on ‘ Les Archives, 
la Bibliothéque et le Trésor de l’Ordre ’ at Malta, in which he gave a careful 
summary, derived from personal knowledge, of the rich documentary and 
other materials of capital importance for its history which still exist, though 
little known, in that latest and longest central home of the order. Not- 
withstanding the numerous works treating of the subject, few writers since 
Bosio in the sixteenth and P. Paoli and Pacciaudi in the eighteenth cen- 
turies have resorted to these chief archives, which, thanks to the jealous 
care of the knights (and later of the English government), have survived 
the chances and changes of eight hundred years with remarkably little 
break in continuity. Detached portions have been consulted, especially for 
genealogical purposes, regarding many of the great continental families, or 
particular documents published, suchas Philipde Thame’sreport tothe grand 
master in 1338 on the estates of the order in England (edited by the Rev. 
L. B. Larking for the Camden Society) ; and three or four French, Belgian, 
and German writers have in recent years called attention to the value of the 
records at Malta, by notices and extracts. It was the aim of M. Delaville le 
Roulx in his work of 1883 to give a comprehensive and somewhat detailed 
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survey of the whole mass of records in their classes at Valetta, printing at 
the same time a selection of charters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
and a revised list of dignitaries and officials of the Order. Students had 
thus laid before them the indications of historic materials of the first rank. 
But it is not enough to go alone to the central archives of the knights ; 
at each of the principal seats which they established in five or six nations 
was a depot for the charters and records of that province. In the monu- 
mental work the first volume of which lies before us M. J. Delaville le 
Roulx goes beyond the central records, his aim being to give materials 
for a comprehensive history not merely of the order as a whole, but of each 
of the eight langues, or branches, of which it was composed. As the order 
grew with the successive establishment and growth of its langues, the 
history of both is naturally interdependent. That history divides itself 
into three periods, those respectively when the central seat lay in the Holy 
Land, Rhodes, and Malta. The present work is only concerned with the 
first period, from the taking of Jerusalem by the crusaders in 1099 till 
the occupation of Rhodes by the knights in 1310, this tome i. giving 
us the documents down to 1200. The Holy Land period is of the highest 
interest and importance for the student, as it covers not only the inception 
of the order itself, but the origins of the great territories and priories of 
the order in the different countries, afterwards known as langues. 

In a masterly introduction the author gives, first, a sketch of the 
organisation of the order so far as to explain the meaning and use of 
the documents, which he describes in their seventeen series as found in the 
central archives of the governor’s palace at Malta (comprising more than 
8,000 volumes). He necessarily here goes over part of the same ground 
as that trodden by him in 1883, but the repetition is required for the unity 
of his plan, and in order to have the whole materials within reach at once. 
Bibliographical-details are appended, pointing to the chief works on the 
history of the order; and particular attention is called to an important 
auxiliary source of information, viz. the collections of manuscripts and 
miscellanies in the public library of Valetta (founded 1761). Next, adopt- 
ing the seven langues in the order of their precedence, as forming a con- 
venient division of the subject, although the title langue was not used till 
the Rhodian period, an outline of the settlement by the knights in each 
country is furnished, showing the extent of their possessions there, lists 
of the commanderies, and the seat of the grand priory ; with the develop- 
ment of the langue—resulting sometimes in further division—its history 
and final end. For every langue bibliographical notes indicate the sources 
of fuller special published information. But, as would be expected, 
the most important is the treatment of the archives of each langue, over 
which the author has expended infinite trouble and research. They have 
passed through various vicissitudes, but in every country except one, out- 
side the British Isles, they have been for the most part preserved and 
finally placed in some one or more central dépéts; the records of the German 
langue alone appear never to have been concentrated, and in consequence 
have to be sought for at the present day in several cities of Germany, 
Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine, Holland, Hungary, &c. The mass of docu- 
ments in some of these archives is immense : for example, at Lyons for the 
langue of Auvergne in the chief office there are ‘more than 40,000 pieces, 
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250 registers, and 1,300 terriers.’ M. Delaville le Roulx describes these 
according to their classification, and in more detail he shows what exist 
specially relating to each commandery, as to title-deeds, rents, tithes, and 
a hundred matters of local interest. And seeking beyond, he points out 
and describes the stores concerning the order that still find a home in 
many departmental archives and other collections in France, and indicates 
special sources outside the archives of the grand priories in other countries. 
In Italy part of the records of the grand priories of Genoa and of Rome 
seem to have disappeared ; but a worse fate has befallen the chief records of 
the English langue and its grand priory of Ireland, which have disappeared 
altogether. The confiscation of the possessions of the order in England 
by Henry VIII and Elizabeth goes far to account for this; there was no 
reason why their books and muniments should be more cared for officially 
than those of the other religious houses whose fate they shared ; and the 
long list of documents of the English langue described, now among the 
manuscripts of Oxford and the British Museum, indicates that their dis- 
persion and chance preservation by a few scholars and antiquaries took 
place in the same way as happened to the monasteries. A careful and 
competent search in the record office among legal and state archives 
would also, there is little doubt, yield—nay, has yielded —much towards 
the history of this branch of the order. 

The section treating of the German langue is one of great difficulty 
and peculiar interest, owing to the extraordinary extent of its jurisdiction, 
comprising five grand priories, in Germany, Bohemia, Dacia, Hungary, 
and Poland, and the bailiwick of Brandenburg. But the task has been 
well fulfilled, and an immense amount of information is brought to- 
gether, historic, bibliographic, and archival, following the same method 
throughout as to each priory. For this, as for all the other langues, the 
lists of the commanderies in every priory, with the reference of each one 
to the county or province in which it is situated, are a valuable feature. 
Throughout, those that formerly belonged to the Temple are distinguished, 
and it may here be noted that these pages furnish incidentally many 
matters of importance for the history of the Templars, chiefly connected 
with their possessions. The last section is devoted to the Hospital 
sisters, or Maltese ladies, of whom there were about twenty principal 
houses scattered over Europe; their history dates back to nearly the 
beginning of the order itself. At the taking of Jerusalem in 1187 the 
exiled ladies took refuge in the English convent of their order at 
Buckland, Somerset. These houses followed more or less closely the 
Augustinian rule of the convent of Sigena, in Aragon, a house which, 
founded in 1188, exists to the present day. In some countries a few 
commanderies provided for both sisters and brethren together. 

Amidst the vast number of records described everything of a date before 
1120, some fifty pieces, is here printed; after these the texts consist of 
all documents issued by grand masters, grand priors, and other dignitaries 
of the order; those addressed to them by popes, emperors, kings, princes, 
and great feudal lords; those which show the origin of commanderies ; 
settlements of disputes or of the relations with lay or ecclesiastical 
authorities, or;with other orders; and the rules and statutes of the order. 
Whether a text has been printed before does not affect its admission to 
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this cartulary ; if it fall within these classes it is reprinted. Title-deeds 
of property previous to the grant of such property to the order, a very 
numerous class, have been excluded. The texts, from whatever archives 
or langues, follow one another in chronological order, as in Rymer, each 
one preceded by a short note giving its purport, with references to its 
source and bibliography. The reader thus in turning over the leaves 
gains a picture of the foundation, the contemporary growth, extent, and 
influence of this remarkable society of no mean value. 

Full use of the work cannot, of course, be made until its completion, 
with indices and classification ; but it may be pointed out that, besides the 
main object in view, this collection of grants, charters, bulls, wills, regula- 
tions, and privileges made in various countries and. under diverse govern 
ments offers special marks of interest to the student of social or compara- 
tive history. The remarkable will of Alfonso I, king of Aragon and 
Navarre, in 1181, by which he leaves his whole kingdom to the Holy 
Sepulchre, to the Temple, and to the Hospital at Jerusalem; the grant 
in 1178 by Louis VIL of France of a mill near Corbeil and of two 
bakers (bolingarios) attached to it, which may be compared with the 
gift by a king of Aragon in 1135 of a man with his sons and daughters 
and all his houses and inheritance ; the regulations of 1182 for the care 
of the poor and sick in the hospital, showing who should give the sugar 
for the medicines and who furnish the cotton for the bed-covers, and 
that a cradle must be made for the infants born there—these are but 
examples of what may be found in these pages. The forms of the 
charters and the numerous and peculiar proper names testified in them 
have much of interest. 

It is singular that for the order, which is justly claimed to be 
essentially French in character, and sometimes said to be so in origin, 
the first and oldest text here printed should be one (about 1100) refer- 
ring to land which had been granted to the hospital at Clerkenwell, near 
London. L. Toutmin Sirs. 


Yorkshire Lay Subsidy ; being a Ninth collected in 25 Edward I (1297). 
Edited by Writ1Am Brown for the Yorkshire Archeological Society. 
Record Series, XVI. (s./. 1894.) 


In consideration for the confirmation of the great charter, parliament, in 
the autumn of 1297, granted the king a ninth penny of all personal 
property of the laity. This tax was the price paid for the most memo- 
rable constitutional victory won over Edward I ; it afforded the means for 
carrying on his French and Scottish wars, and it formed the first instance 
of the commons’ right to a share in the taxing power of parliament. Its 
history does not rest on vague chronicles ; we knew before the ordinances 
for its assessment, written in French: but we are now for the first time 
supplied with the original Latin accounts (preserved in the public record 
office among the ‘ exchequer lay subsidies’) for the county of York, or 
rather for portions of the West and East Ridings, the rest (among them 
those concerning the North Riding) being lost. The king appointed two 
taxors for each county, who caused from two to four local taxors to be 
elected in each vill. The valuation term was 29 Sept.; the assessment 
was made in November, but the tax, partly payable at York on 11 Dec., 
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had not yet fully been delivered in February 1298. Part of the proceeds 
were at once assigned to the army in Scotland without ever reaching 
Westminster. For the East Riding nothing but the vills, the persons, 
and the sums paid by them are recorded; these rolls are probably the 
returns of the chief taxors given into the exchequer. For the West 
Riding, on the other hand, the taxed chattels are specified and their 
prices stated; these are the returns of the local assessors made to the 
chief taxors; altogether 140 membranes are here edited. The careful 
editor makes good use of his somewhat dry materials. He identifies the 
localities, the lost towns on the Humber among them, and illustrates 
several points of genealogical interest; he even prints, from the assize 
roll of 1293, the curious story of a jealous husband (p. 126). There is, 
of course, a full index, the necessary quarry for the future local historian. 
More general interest, however, belongs to Mr. Brown’s preface on the 
economic condition of Yorkshire, elucidated not without a great deal of 
tedious calculation. The North Riding contributed 6591. to this ninth 
penny. But nine times this sum falls far short of its true wealth in 
movable goods, because church property was taxed otherwise and all 
persons whose chattels did not amount to 9s. were free; moreover one 
suit of armour, one robe, one bed, and one vessel were exempt, and in 
fact all clothes, personal ornaments, household goods, victuals, implements, 
and, last but not least, all ready cash are left out. How important an 
item personal apparel was among che fortunes of those days is well illus- 
trated by a French inventory which the editor prints from an exchequer 
roll of 1298 (p. xx). The chattels taxed are only cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats, asses, swine, corn, bears, peas, rarely hay, carts, and only at 
Wakefield tanyards. Oxen are prominent among the beasts, oats among 
the corn. The editor elaborately registers the prices, highest, lowest, and 
prevalent, of twenty-three different kinds of goods, and calculates the 
average for each. An ox was assessed in the average at 4s. 10d., a horse 
at 3s. 2d., a quarter of wheat at 2s.5d. Altogether the Yorkshire archeo- 
logists may be congratulated on having brought out an important record 
with the help of a highly competent editor. F. LreBERMANN. 


Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward II, 1818-1323. Prepared under the 
superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. III. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1895.) 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I, 1292-1801. Prepared under the 
superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. II. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1895.) 


THE previous two volumes of Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s admirable ‘ Calendar 
of the Close Rolls of the Reign of Edward II’ have been already noticed 
in these pages with such fulness that it is only necessary to give a word 
of cordial welcome to this third instalment of the same series, and to 
congratulate both the compiler and the deputy keeper of the public 
records, who has inspired and supervised the work, with having accom- 
plished another successful stage in their great undertaking, with the ex- 
ception of the preface which is understood to be in preparation, and which 
will no doubt be of the utmost service to the future historian. The index, 
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the work of Mr. Woodruff, seems excellent and complete, so far as I have 
been able to test it. The place-names are identified with the same extra- 
ordinary accuracy and success as in former volumes, an achievement for 
which Mr. Stevenson deserves the heartiest thanks that all workers can 
give him. Most of the few errors in the printing have been rectified in the 
‘ corrigenda,’ and no worse slips now offend the eye than ‘ Margan ’ appear- 
ing for ‘ Margam,’ the former form being wrong, despite its consecration by 
the learned editor of the ‘ Annales Monastici.’ Mr. Woodruff has plainly 
been at great pains to give cross references to various forms of the same 
name. But it would have been as well to group together, for instance, 
the three references to a very obscure lady, ‘ Scolastica, wife of Godfrey 
de Meaux,’ instead of giving two under ‘ Meaux’ and putting the third 
under ‘ Melsa,’ to which head, however, the reader is conveniently referred 
by a cross reference. Perhaps also it might be possible to increase the 
usefulness of the index by making it more of a subject index than it is 
at present. As an index to persons and places it is almost perfect. But 
to those who wish to work the history of a subject through the volume 
there is in the majority of cases no other resource than to wade through 
the 724 pages of the ‘ Calendar’ itself. This is, perhaps, inevitable, but 
it gives the genealogist and topographer rather a long start over the more 
general historian. 

The welcome given to Mr. Stevenson’s calendar can also be extended 
to the second volume of Mr. Black’s ‘Calendar of Edward I’s Patent 
Rolls,’ which has all the good points of its predecessor, and well main- 
tains the high standard set in it as regards the identification of proper 
names in the index. Even a thorny list of obscure Welsh villages, like 
that contained in the grant on p. 405, is dealt with successfully in the 
index, with but one or two exceptions. Nor is Aquitaine a stumbling- 
block to Mr. Black any more than Wales. Mistakes are surprisingly rare, 
and altogether it is a most careful and useful volume. T. F. Tour. 


England under the Tudors. Vol. I.: King Henry VII. By Dr. 
WitHeEto Buscu. Translated, under the supervision of the Rev. A. H. 
Jounson, M.A., by Atice M. Topp; with an Introduction by James 
GAIRDNER. (London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1895.) 


SrupEnts of English history owe a debt of gratitude to all those who 
have helped in the production of this translation ; it is, indeed, in some 
ways an improvement on the original, for it is provided with marginal 
summaries which go far to make up for the want of an index or 
adequate table of contents. The sentences which remind the reader 
that the book is a translation are mostly to be found in the bulky 
appendices, which may well have tried Miss Todd’s patience to its 
furthest limit. When Dr. Busch says that though Henry VII promised 
to be a second father to Katherine lange sollte er sich dieses Versprechens 
nicht erinnern, the passage is oddly mistranslated by ‘a promise he was 
to ignore for a long time.’ But the translator does not often send us to 
the original for an explanation of unexpected phrases. Mr. Gairdner’s 
valuable notes on the treaty of Medina del Campo, Katherine Gordon, 
and Sir Robert Curzon should not be overlooked. Mary Bateson. 
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Geschichte von Déinemark. Von Dietrich Scuirer. IV. (Gotha: 
Perthes. 1893.) 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqwda la Révolution 
Francaise. XIII. Danemarck, avec une introduction et des notes. 
Par A. Gerrroy. (Paris: Alcan. 1895.) 


Proressor ScHArer’s ‘ History of Denmark’ is a continuation of Dahl- 
mann’s well-known work, which terminated with the accession of 
Frederick I, 1523; the present volume carries the story on to the death 
of Christian III, 1559. This period of not quite forty years is one of the 
most interesting but also one of the most melancholy periods of Danish 
history. One of the first effects of the Reformation, tolerated by Frederick 
and adopted by Christian, was to weaken the monarchy by transferring 
to the nobility most of the power and riches that had hitherto belonged 
to the church. A strong monarchy in those days was the primary condi- 
tion of political success, and it was the authority quite as much as the 
ability of her kings which had hitherto gained for Denmark the hege- 
mony of the north. The first blow against the royal supremacy had been 
struck when, with the consent of the founder of the house of Oldenburg 
in 1441, the monarchy was made elective, and, as the magnates took care 
on each new election to extort fresh privileges from the crown, they soon 
became the real rulers of the state. The Rigsdaag, or diet, still con- 
tinued to meet, indeed, but at longer and longer intervals; the lower 
estates gradually lost most of their political rights, and the condition of 
the free Bonde, or peasant proprietor, became scarcely distinguishable 
from that of a serf. Professor Schiifer’s volume cannot be said to teach 
anything very new to those already acquainted with the period of the 
Danish reformation. The whole subject has been ably treated by native 
historians, and neither from a scientific nor from a literary point of view 
can the learned German’s monographs be compared with such works, for 
instance, as Caspar Peter Paludan-Miiller’s ‘ De férste Konger af den 
oldenburgske Slegt.’ There are several points too, notably as regards 
the vexed Schleswig-Holstein question, in which both English and Danish 
students will find it difficult to agree with Professor Schiifer. Still the 
work is in many ways an interesting one; it shows sound and patient 
scholarship, and has the merit (a by no means common one with 
learned professors) of a vivid and attractive style. 

A period of nearly ninety years separates the Denmark described by 
Professor Schiifer from the Denmark whose diplomatic relations with 
France form vol. xiii. of the well-known ‘ Recueil des Instructions 
données aux Ambassadeurs de France,’ published by the French ministry 
of foreign affairs. During that period Sweden had supplanted Denmark 
as the great northern power, but the lesser kingdom would not submit to 
the insulting triumph of a rival over whom she had dominated for gene- 
rations, and the fratricidal enmity of these two nations, so closely akin in 
genius, language, and religion, only served to exhaust them both, to the 
advantage of their neighbours. A united Scandinavia would have proved 
an effectual barrier against the aggrandisement of Prussia, and might 
have forced Russia to expand in a south-easterly instead of a north- 
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westerly direction, with incalculable consequences to Europe and even to 
civilisation generally. Really great statesmen like the Dane Griffenfeld 
and the Swede Gyllenstjerna clearly saw the folly of this mutually de- 
structive rivalry, and did their utmost to introduce a pan-Scandinavian 
policy, which would have released both states from their humiliating 
dependence upon foreign powers ; but baser or more short-sighted counsels 
always prevailed in the long run. It is true that the revolution of 1660— 
when the lower estates, justly irritated at the pride and incompetence 
of the aristocracy, assisted the crown to absolute power—enabled the 
Danish monarchy to play a respectable and even a prominent part once 
more in general politics. But with Sweden always malevolent, and the 
hostile dukes of Holstein-Gottorp in her rear, Denmark had henceforth 
to abandon all projects of aggrandisement, and her policy partook more 
and more of the nature of a steuggle for existence. Even after the collapse 
of the Swedish empire in 1720 the ever-recurring Holstein question was 
a constant menace to Denmark, and the pivot, so to speak, on which her 
whole policy turned. Only in our own days has the problem what to do 
with Schleswig-Holstein found a definitive solution. M. Geffroy’s intro- 
duction is a masterpiece of lucid exposition, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected from his intimate knowledge of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury Scandinavian history. Some of his Danish authorities, however, 
are now a little antiquated, Vaupell’s biography of the great chancellor 
Griffenfeld, for instance, having to a great extent been superseded by 
Jérgensen’s ‘Peter Schumacher Griffenfeld,’ published at Copenhagen 
two years ago. R. Nisper Barn. 


De Hierarchia Anglicana Dissertatio Apologetica. Auctoribus Epwarpo 
Denny, A.M., et T. A. Lacey, A.M. Praefante R. D. Sarisburieusi 
Episcopo. (Londini: C. J. Clay. 1895.) 


Since the publication of the bishop of Salisbury’s letter addressed to the 
archbishop of Utrecht in 1890 there has been a renewed interest in the 
subject of the validity of Anglican orders, which has recently been con- 
siderably increased by the appearance of the pope’s allocution and address 
to the people of England generally on the subject of unity. The present 
work is an enlargement, with some alterations in detail, of a small volume 
issued in 1893 under the sanction of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, written by one of the authors whose names appear together 
on its title-page. This Latin edition comes out under the auspices of the 
English Church Union, and of course is meant for the satisfaction of 
foreigners of the Roman communion. As such we have no hesitation in 
saying that it contains a very sufficient reply to Canon Estcourt’s work, 
entitled ‘The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed.’ Nevertheless 
both parties seem to us to have been like lawyers in a court holding a 
brief for their respective clients, both apparently pressing conclusions 
beyond what the premises will fairly warrant, and both perhaps ignoring 
difficulties which a candid reader might find in accepting their respective 
conclusions. 

Most people who know anything of the history of the church in 
England are more or less conversant with the discussions which have 
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from time to time arisen as regards the consecration of Archbishop Parker 
at the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth. Several objections have 
been urged against it, and every one of them has been stated and combated 
by our authors. None of these points, perhaps, has been so hotly con- 
tested as the fact of Barlow’s consecration. We need not go into the 
history of this hypocritical time-server. He took the principal part in the 
consecration, had held successively the sees of St. David’s, St. Asaph’s, 
and Bath and Wells, and was at the time of Parker’s consecration elect of 
Chichester. The whole doubt as to his own consecration arises from the 
fact of the absence of any record of it in Cranmer’s register. We 
need only say that this does not raise even a prima facie evidence that 
such consecration never took place, for perhaps it was the most carelessly 
kept register of that time, in this respect presenting a most remarkable 
contrast to that of Bonner when bishop of London. Not only was 
Cranmer extremely careless as to the performance of consecration, which he 
generally handed over to three of his suffragans, having no belief in its 
necessity, or probably in its validity, but he took no pains to show 
that the legal forms had been complied with in many of the cases of 
bishops who were consecrated by himself or under commission from him, 
by seeing them duly entered in his register. So carelessly are these entries 
made that in one case there is inserted the record of two suffragans’ con- 
secrations, while that of George Brown, archbishop of Dublin, who was 
consecrated at the same time by the same three bishops, is omitted. In 
many other cases the dates have been supplied from other sources, where 
the fact happens accidentally to be alluded to. In Barlow’s case none such 
has as yet been found, yet it is all but universally admitted that the man was 
properly consecrated, as he himself implies when he asserts his belief that 
any one not ordained could administer the sacraments as validly as himself. 
Our authors have provided for the case, on the supposition that he was not 
a true bishop, by showing that the assistant bishops, who in this particular 
case all used the consecrating words, have equal power with the chief 
consecrator in transmitting the apostolic grace. The objection on the head 
of want of intention, as well as all the others that have from time to time 
been urged against the validity of Anglican orders, are duly treated of in 
succeeding chapters. We cannot attempt here to give even the briefest 
outline of the arguments pro and con. Much the same account as is here 
given in Latin may be found in the English edition, published two years 
ago; and to that work we must be content to refer English readers who 
desire to be satisfied on any or all of these points. 

On one point we are entirely at issue with the writers. They are 
quite mistaken in supposing that Rome has ever recognised Anglican 
orders as conferred by the new ordinal of Edward's reign, or by the more 
recent edition of it issued after the Restoration. Here again it would be 
impossible to argue the case at length. Suffice it to say that the distine- 
tion between those bishops who were consecrated by the old ordinal and 
those appointed after the alterations made under Edward VI was quite 
recognised. For, indeed, besides the objection alleged to the fact of 
Barlow’s consecration, the validity of the consecration of two of the assist- 
ant bishops has also been called in question, on the ground that they were 
consecrated by Edward’s new ordinal, which has really never been 
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sanctioned by the Roman church, though our authors strenuously argue 
that it contains a legitimate form of consecration, and as such has been 
allowed by Roman authorities. This, no doubt, is a weak point in the case. 
Rome undoubtedly made a distinction between the cases of bishops who 
were consecrated by the older forms, but who, owing to the schism, had 
not been furnished with bulls from the pope, and those who under 
Edward had been made bishops under the new ordinal. And under this 
latter head come Scory and Coverdale, the only one of the four whose 
orders could not be questioned being Hodgkin, the suffragan of Bedford. 
That the Edwardian ordinal is sufficient we entirely agree with the 
writers, but when they go on to argue that Rome has ever recognised 
them we are at issue with them. And this is the one weak point of the 
book. One principal argument by which they maintain this conclusion 
is the allegation that Bonner, bishop of London, who had been one of the 
instruments in depriving Scory of the bishopric of Chichester, had after- 
wards reinstated him, and allowed him to officiate in his diocese. The 
fact is plain enough, for it appears in Bonner’s register, but the authors are 
mistaken in supposing that this rehabilitation gave Scory the power to 
act as a bishop—-that is to say, to act as a suffragan within Bonner’s 
diocese of London. Scory’s priestly orders were good, and it was only as 
a priest that he was admitted to act in the diocese of London. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the bishop of London possessed any such power 
as is here claimed. If Bonner had wanted a suffragan, the only way in which 
he could obtain one was by direct application to the pope, who at his own 
pleasure would grant or refuse the request. If he allowed the application 
he would appoint some one with a title in partibus, and only in this way 
could any assistant bishop have any jurisdiction, which jurisdiction was 
strictly confined to the one diocese, and expired at the vacancy of the see, 
whether by death or translation. If the authors had confined themselves 
to the statement that Rome had never formally pronounced judgment 
against the validity of Anglican orders, we should have had no fault-to 
find with them. NicHoLAs Pocock. 


La Vita e le Opere di Giovanni Botero, con la quinta parte delle 
‘ Relazioni Universali’ e altri documenti inediti. Di Carto Giopa. 
8 vols. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 1895.) 

Prudenza di Stato o Maniere di Governo di Giovanni Botero. Per 
l’ Avvocato Ernesto Borrero. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 1896.) 


Tue life of Giovanni Botero, by Signor Gioda, with a critical summary of 
his works, is in all respects a sound and solidly written book, which deserves 
careful perusal by all those who feel an interest in the gallant struggle for 
existence so long carried on by the sturdy duchy of Savoy, ever in danger 
of being crushed in the conflicts between its powerful neighbours. Botero 
was born at Bene, in Savoy, in 1540, and waseducated in the Jesuits’ College 
at Turin. Nothing is known of his youth but that he was ordained a 
priest, and that in 1578, when Henry of Valois was elected king of Poland, 
Botero addressed to him from Cracow a fulsome Latin poem of con- 
gratulation. All the world knows how that kingship ended; and after 
the succession of Henry to the throne of France Poland can have had 
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little to offer to an ambitious young churchman hoping for pre- 
ferment. So in 1576 Botero was in Milan as secretary of Cardinal 
Borromeo, the future saint, and for many years of his life he remained a 
satellite of the powerful family to which he belonged. Curiously enough, 
hardly a notice exists of him during the years which followed his 
appointment to the secretaryship, although the histories of St. Charles 
mention some political points of the highest importance which were re- 
ferred to his decision by the cardinal, such as whether the cardinal 
king Henry of Portugal might be allowed to marry. But when Botero 
had reached the mature age of forty-three he happened to find himself in 
the company of a number of ladies and gentlemen in Milan, and the 
conversation turned upon Machiavelli, those present maintaining that 
the great Florentine had taught all that was to be known of the perfect art 
of government. Botero combated this view strongly, and asserted that 
the real science of government should take a much broader view than that 
taken in the maxims of Machiavelli. In the quiet of his own chamber 
subsequently he decided, as he says, to strike a blow at the principles 
inculeated by the Florentine and Cornelius Tacitus, which ‘ are founded 
on cruelty, tyranny, and unscrupulousness.’ 

Thenceforward his life became a public one, and may be followed step by 
step in his own writings and those of his contemporaries. He shortly 
afterwards published the first three volumes of his great work, as well as 
several religious treatises ; and the former immediately attracted attention 
to the author. He was summoned by his sovereign, Carlo Emmanuele, 
duke of Savoy, and sent by him onan important mission to France. The 
wretched Henry of Valois, the last of his race, was already tottering on 
his throne, and the vultures were gathering from far and near. The 
league and the Guises, crafty Mendoza for the king of Spain, Henry of 
Navarre, and the rest of them were all watching and working; and 
Charles Emmanuel too, not to be behindhand, thought that he might 
not only get back some of his own lands but a great slice beyond the 
Rhone, and perhaps even Lyons itself. So De Jacob was sent, with 
Botero as his coadjutor, to France to do their best for their duke. The 
story of their mission is well told by Signor Gioda. St. Charles himself 
was dead, but when Botero returned from France he attached himself to 
his boy nephew, who was soon to become Cardinal Federico Borromeo, 
and with him he went in 1586 to Rome. There in the splendid court of 
Sixtus V he passed fourteen years, enjoying the hospitality of the various 
cardinals, all of whom were apparently glad to maintain at their cost a man 
who had now become one of the first literary characters of his age. His 
pen was untiring ; book after book of the ‘ Ragion di Stato’ was published 
and eagerly read, but none of his works show more clearly the originality 
of his mind than that called ‘ Delle Cause della Grandezza delle Citta,’ a 
masterly philosophical and statistical treatise in which he anticipates 
Malthus, and to some extent Darwin, in enunciating the principles which 
cause and check the growth of population. One of the favourite subjects 
of speculation and of fear at the time was the danger of the overgrowth 
of communities and the difficulty of their maintenance and organisation 
if they overstepped certain bounds of size. Botero shows that nature itself 
steps in and equalises matters, and that the growth of populations is 
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ruled, like all other human things, by certain immutable laws which, up 
to a certain extent, encourage and afterwards discourage fecundity. 

In the last year of the century he was summoned again by his duke, 
who was still hungering after territory, and was prepared to fight the 
‘huguenot’ king, who already had his hands full, to get it. In the 
turbulent, greedy councils of Charles Emmanuel thenceforward Botero 
took a leading part, and when the duke, in 1603, sent his sons to Madrid 
on the look-out for favour, and a possible crown in case his cousin Philip 
IIL had no children, Botero went with the princes as their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Professor Claretta, of Turin, has published the correspondence 
between Philibert of Savoy and his father while the former was in Madrid, 
and Botero’s important position is seen therein ; but the tangled skein of 
intrigue in the squalid court of Philip has rarely been better described 
than in the work now under review. Little result came of it all to the 
duke of Savoy, and the princes went home empty-handed in 1607. Botero 
then turned to his books again and aided his sovereign in his poetical 
and literary labours, specimens of which are given in Signor Gioda’s 
volumes. The little duchy was plunged in strife during the last years 
of Botero’s life. Charles Emmanuel, tired of the shifty intrigues of 
Lerma and the Spaniards, determined to strike a blow for the inde- 
pendence of Italy and to chase the Spaniards from its soil. It was the 
commencement of a great struggle which was to last for centuries. 
Botero was very old now and could only look on, but he was not 
idle. The first, second, third, and fourth parts of his ‘ Relazioni 
Universali’ had been published before the end of the century, giving a 
geographical, statistical, and political account of the nations of Europe ; and 
now in his retirement he wrote the fifth part, giving an historical account 
of events during the preceding thirty years, and extending his information 
to remote countries like China, Japan, South America, and West Africa. 
This fifth part, which is full of interest, as the author had witnessed many 
of the historical events he records, has, curiously enough, remained in 
manuscript until the present time, and is now first printed in full by 
Signor Gioda in his third volume. 

As may be supposed, Botero has most information to give about Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Flanders; but, except where incidental mention is 
necessary, he is curiously reticent about England, while enlarging upon 
such countries as Pegu, Malacca, Ethiopia,and Araucania. In his second 
part of the ‘Relazioni Universali,’ however (which is partly reprinted in 
Signor Gioda’s second volume), he dwells upon the natural strength afforded 
England by its insular position, and says that, as the English can muster 
over 400 ships, the invasion of the country will always be a difficult task ; 
‘to which must be added the valour of the people in maritime affairs. 
Never was there a people so hardy and ready at sea, and in their swift 
ships, armed with splendid artillery, they plongh the seas in winter as 
well as in summer. They traffic in Muscovy, China, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople, and have recently had the boldness to try to reach the 
Indies by the west, and, that having failed, by the east. But it seems 
that nature itself has opposed their designs, in order that they should not 
with the enormity of their heresy and apostasy scandalise those countries 
where the fruit of the gospel and the faith of Christ are being cultivated 
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with so much success.’ He gives also the most minute description I have 
met with of the appearance of Henry VIII and his army before Boulogne ; 
‘amongst whom,’ he says, ‘ were a thousand Irishmen dressed in a long 
narrow linen shirt with a mantle over it, the rest of them being naked, 
and their heads bare.’ He speaks highly of the politeness and hospitality 
of the English nobles, and makes a curious comparison between the 
revenues of England before and after the Reformation. In the fifth part 
of the ‘Relazioni Universali,’ the following strange reference is made 
apparently to the discovery of the intrigues of Huntly and Errol with 
Spain in 1589: ‘In Scotland especially no ray of Christian piety is seen, 
as all those who do not profess Calvinism are cast into prison for no 
other cause. The nobility, however, is sufficiently catholic, especially the 
marquis of Huntly (Ottonlei) and the earl of Errol, who in these past 
years having refused to partake of the badly cooked and seasoned (and 
even poisonous and deadly) cakes of Knox, a baker of great credit in that 
country, the king sent the earl of Argyll against them with 4,000 soldiers 
to destroy their castles and houses... . They put them to flight with 
great slaughter; but, as virtue itself must at last cede to superior forces, 
and finding themselves surrounded by Calvinist troops on all sides, these 
lords were made prisoners and afterwards released.’ 

Signor Gioda’s third volume particularly suffers much from the errors of 
transcribers and compositors, and appears to have been revised hurriedly. 
The previously published works of Botero, dealt with in the other volumes, 
are commented upon and criticised with almost unnecessary prolixity, but 
this hitherto unpublished ‘fifth part’ of the ‘ Relazioni Universali’ is 
produced with all its errrors and discrepancies of transcription unexplained 
and uncorrected, although an able criticism of its matter is contained in 
the second volume. The foreign proper names are often so disfigured as 
to be unrecognisable, and this from causes apart from the eccentricity and 
phonetic character of the spelling of the period. This is the only blemish 
on an interesting and valuable book, and it is to be hoped that Signor 
Gioda’s third volume will be revised and corrected in a future edition. 

The plan and scope of Signor Ernesto Bottero’s book are quite distinct 
from those of Signor Gioda’s. Most of Botero’s twenty-seven published 
works are now extremely rare, and, with the exception of the ‘ Ragion di 
Stato,’ are little known; but scattered up and down his voluminous 
writings, interred in mountains of uninteresting matter which no modern 
student has time or patience to read, are gems of philosophical thought, 
deep sagacious apophthegms which stamp the author as one of the master 
minds of the time. The most enlightened maxims of modern political 
economists were anticipated by this seventeenth-century churchman. The 
rights of peoples over the privilege of princes, the sanctity of human life, 
the claims of the humble citizen upon the governing classes, of the worker 
upon the capitalist, were all enunciated by Botero at a time when 
Machiavelli's theory of a benevolent despotism had been almost uni- 
versally accepted as the highest form of government. 

Signor Ernesto Bottero’s work is a collection of Botero’s axioms culled 
from his many books, and carefully marshalled so as to form a complete 
system of ethics, philosophy, and politics. Signor Bottero has divided his 
book into five heads, namely : morality, politics, religion, arms, and political 
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economy; and upon each of these subjects Giovanni Botero’s opinions 
are full of longheaded wisdom.  Botero’s ideal form of government 
would appear to have been what we are now agreed to call a limited 
constitutional monarchy with a representative assembly practically 
supreme. Such a system, of course, did not exist in his time, but it is 
evident that he looked upon this form as the haven of safety from the 
dangers of despotism on the one hand and of anarchy on the other. He 
was a theorist and a dreamer to some extent, and many of his ideas seem 
impracticable enough to us now; but when we consider the times in which 
he lived and the influences by which he was surrounded, the wise fore- 
sight of the man and his vast knowledge of the human heart are almost 
marvellous. If he had been able to concentrate his wisdom like other 
great leaders of thought, instead of spreading it over twenty-seven weari- 
some tomes, his influence over his own and succeeding ages would have 
been enormously greater than it has been. Signor Bottero has sought to 
some extent to do this for him ; and though it is too late now for Botero to 
rule men’s minds—for the world has caught up and passed him—yet 
clear-sighted wisdom will for its own sake live for ever without becoming 
old-fashioned, and in these busy times the only way to read Botero’s 
wisdom is to take it in the form of a concentrated essence as it is presented 
in Signor Ernesto Bottero’s book. Martin A. S. Hume. 


Lhe Growth of British Policy. By Str J. R. Seevey. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1895.) 


THoven Sir John Seeley’s posthumous work, edited by Professor 
Prothero, is hardly likely to be as popular with the general public as the 
‘Expansion of England,’ it will probably be regarded by historical 
students as the most valuable result of his life. If he had lived to put 
the final touches to its revision, he would doubtless have rendered it more 
attractive by omitting some of the repetitions with which the book is 
beset, especially in the latter part; but there is no reason to suppose 
that he would have altered it substantially. The author tells us that he 
sees no reason why the foreign relations of a country in a definite period 
should not be the object of exclusive study as much as its constitutional 
or ecclesiastical aspects. In fulfilling this task Seeley, keeping clear 
of diplomatic specialism, has depivted broadly the relations between 
England and other states, showing the antagonism which prevailed in 
England itself between a national and a dynastic policy. In the six- 
teenth century the house of Austria attempted to entangle England 
by matrimonial schemes, which, nearly successful when Mary Tudor 
was wedded to Philip, were frustrated by the persistent refusal of Elizabeth 
to marry. Later on the marriage of Charles I was a source of evil, 
because his children, half French by blood, were educated in the spirit of 
the French court. In opposition to the dynastic policy of the Stuarts we 
are shown the national policy of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William III. 
That the exclusive point of view taken by the author should give rise 
to some doubtful statements was hardly to have been avoided, but the 
points on which it is difficult to follow him are singularly few. It may, 
however, be questioned whether in drawing attention to the anti-French 
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feeling which pervaded what he calls the second revolution (1672-1714) 
Seeley does not exaggerate the part which it played at the expense 
of questions of domestic policy, while he certainly regards the personal 


work of William III as far more extensive than it appears in the pages 
of other historians. 


Commercial] states [he writes of William] must have religious toleration, and 


he had given us the Toleration Act; they must have a bank, and he had created 
the Bank of England. 


It is only fair to add that this sentence occurs near the end of the 
book (ii. 356), and possibly if the author had lived to revise it he would 
not have attributed the merit so exclusively to his hero. 

It is, however, more particularly in the pages devoted to the Common- 
wealth and Cromwell that we miss any careful study—though the 
omission was probably unavoidable—of the relation between internal and 
external policy. Seeley is at issue with Bolingbroke and his followers, 
but, as might have been expected from him, is more precise than 
the assailants of Bolingbroke’s view usually are. He does not content 
himself with saying vaguely that if Cromwell and not Charles had been 
living when the power of Louis XIV first became exorbitant, Cromwell’s 
alliance with Mazarin would have done no harm. He notifies exactly 
where, in his opinion, Charles began to go wrong. It was not, he thinks, 
in the surrender of Dunkirk, but in the abandonment of the policy of the 
triple alliance. In this he is probably right. Is he equally right in 
suggesting that ten years more of life would have seen Cromwell out of 
his difficulties? It is a view which has frequently been taken, and 
may reasonably be taken by any one who leaves out of question what I am 
inclined to call the insuperable difficulties of the internal situation. Did 
Seeley realise that Cromwell was always on the edge of bankruptcy ? 
His very successes at home and abroad only widened the gulf yawning 
beneath his feet. It has generally been acknowledged that Cromwell's 
best chance of founding a governmental system lay in the success of 
his effort to obtain the good-will of the first Protectorate parliament. 
When the history of that parliament comes to be written, it will be seen 
that his failure was not due, as Carlyle averred, merely to the constitu- 
tional scruples of the members, but still more to their unwillingness 
to face a huge deficit caused by an overwhelming military and naval 
expenditure. If indeed Cromwell had contented himself with the 30,000 
soldiers allotted to him by the Instrument of government, and had 
abstained from naval warfare, he could hardly have made both ends meet. 
When he kept 57,000 on foot and sent expeditions to the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies, he was attempting the hopeless task of 
supporting a policy of the eighteenth century on the finances of the 
seventeenth, at a time when the enforced union of Scotland and Ireland 
—which might better be styled a subjugation of the two countries— 
was making demands on the English exchequer which it was unable 
to satisfy. 

We may heartily thank Professor Prothero for the manner in which 
he has presented the work of his friend. A few elucidatory notes would be 
welcome, but he is perhaps well advised in leaving the author’s work to 
stand as it was left by him. When another edition is called for he may 
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correct the name of ‘ Hopton’ (i. 416) to ‘Astley.’ The statement 
(ii. 75) that in Cromwell’s time the fleet was royalist is hardly tenable in 
the face of Mr. Oppenheim’s article in the present number of this 
Review. In another place the phrase (ii. 72) ‘a brother of the man who 
seems likely to be Cromwell’s successor’ refers to a brother-in-law of 
Lambert, who was, I believe, Walter Strickland. The odd misprint of 
‘ Nowell’ for ‘ Vowell,’ occurring in vol. ii. p. 70, and again in the index, 
should also be set right. SamvuEL R. GARDINER. 


Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstierna’s skrifter och brefvexling. Senare afdel- 
ningen, sjette bandet. ‘Johan Baners bref,’ 1624-1641. (Stockholm : 
P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 1898.) 


Tus collection of letters is an important addition to the original authori- 
ties for the history of the thirty years’ war. The correspondence of John 
Baner with Oxenstierna is here for the first time made available for the 
use of the general student, and it is of peculiar value for the right under- 
standing of the campaigns, plans, and diplomacy of the famous field- 
marshal during the long and trying period when the fortune of the Swedish 
invaders was at a very low ebb. Of all the generals trained in the great 
school of Gustavus Adolphus none displayed a more complete mastery of 
military science than Baner. The brilliant Torstenson no doubt accom- 
plished more dazzling feats of arms than the chief whom he succeeded, 
and to whose teaching and example he owed so much; but it is no dis- 
paragement to his high merits to say that, for supreme skill and fertility 
of resource under the most adverse circumstances, the record of Torstenson 
can exhibit nothing quite equal as a military achievement to the retreat 
from Torgau in 1687. 

Chemnitz, in his well-known volumes ‘ Kéniglichen Schwedischen in 
Teutschland gefiihrten Kriegs ’ (1648-1653), had, as historiographer to the 
Swedish court, free access to all important documents in the possession of 
the government, and he rendered good service to later historians by in- 
corporating into his narrative lengthy quotations from authentic sources. 
Among the authorities which he used were Baner’s letters and reports to 
the regency, which are frequently reproduced word for word. Unfortu- 
nately a portion of Chemnitz’s work is lost, and this portion deals precisely 
with the years when Baner was in supreme command. The Baner 
correspondence with the home government has likewise almost entirely 
disappeared, so that the letters of the general to Oxenstierna from this 
period acquire increased value, and they are numerous. But, again, 
through mischance there are gaps in the Oxenstierna collection, and 
these lacune, strangely enough, coincide with the two most important 
epochs of Baner’s life, the campaign of Wittstock and the retreat from 
Torgau. Possibly their very importance and special interest led the 
chancellor to separate these two groups of letters from the rest of the 
correspondence, and thus they were mislaid. Fate, however, has been 
propitious, and the editor of the volume under notice has been able, in 
a large measure, to supply the loss. Mention has been made of the way 
in which Chemnitz utilised almost textually the official despatches of 
Baner to the government. Now it seems that these documents were 
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practically duplicates of those sent in the first instance to the chancellor. 
A sufficient number still remain in the archives to establish the fact, and 
among them may be found a very complete report of the battle of Witt- 
stock, and a letter to the Swedish commissary at Hamburg, J. Adler- 
Salvius, containing the account of the retreat. These two documents are 
printed in an appendix. 

The letters in this volume may be conveniently divided into three 
unequal portions—(1) sixty-five autograph letters in Swedish, dated 
chiefly from Danzigerhaupt or Memel, relating the events of Baner’s 
command in Prussia, 1628-29; (2) a small number of letters, twenty- 
five in all, which deal mainly with his movements and difficulties 
when left at the head of a corps of occupation in Bavaria, Oxenstierna 
being then in command on the Rhin-. They are not of great interest, as 
they do not refer to Breitenfeld, where Baner distinguished himself so 
highly, nor to Nuremberg, where he was severely wounded, nor to Liitzen, 
which occurred when he was ill in the south. He had, of course, no 
occasion to write to the chancellor about these events. (8) The main 
body of the letters, two hundred and two in number, covering the whole 
central period of the war, from the time, 1633, when Baner assumed the 
command of the Swedish army of the north to his death in 1641. By 
far the greater part of this series are written in German by secretaries. 
Baner himself always employed his native language; but the rarity of 
these Swedish autographs is explained by a passage (p. 552) in which the 
great captain confesses that he is not so ready with his pen as with his 
sword. 


E. Excell. worden mir hochgiinstig verzeihen, das deroselben ich nicht mit 
eigenen handschreiben meiner schuldigkeit nach auffwarhte, denn dero bekandt, 
wie iibell ich zum schreiben geschickt, derohalben mit meiner undeutlichen und 
unleserlichen schrifft deroselben nicht beschwerlich falle. 


The letters themselves are plain businesslike documents, filled with 
the details of marching and countermarching, provisioning and recruiting. 
For a series of years we have in them an absolutely trustworthy guide to 
the Swedish operations of war in North Germany, and also, it may be 
added, to the relations of the Swedish commander with the different 
German princes. The varying attitude of such trimmers and waverers 
as Duke George of Brunswick-Liineburg, Francis Albert of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, and others of like mould is duly chronicled for the 
chancellor’s guidance and information. There is but little in the matter- 
of-fact narratives to throw light upon the writer’s personal feelings and 
character. Throughout one finds Baner constantly begging to be relieved 
from his onerous responsibilities on the ground of his bodily infirmities, 
while at the same time he resents bitterly any interference with his 
authority on the part of others. The independent command of Wrangel 
in Pomerania led to constant bickerings and almost to open rupture 
between the two generals in 1637-88. Again and again are to be found 
in the ‘contents’ of the letters such headings as ‘Klagar éfver W.’s 
overksamhet,’ ‘ Tvistigheter met W.’ With all his skill in welding together 
a heterogeneous force and in maintaining discipline and thorough effi- 
ciency among troops of different nationalities, many of whom, being 
Germans, were more than half disaffected to the Swedish invader, 
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Baner was anything but generous in his estimate of his subordi- 
nates. He must have owed much to his officers, but he rarely admits 
it and is severe and unsparing in his criticisms. To Torstenson alone he 
always gives unstinted praise. The relations between the two great 
soldiers were clearly those not merely of trust and confidence, but of 
personal friendship. Not a trace of jealousy towards Torstenson ever 
shows itself in Baner’s despatches, and it is quite touching to read the 
field-marshal’s almost despairing expression of regret when in 1640 con- 
stantly recurring attacks of severe gout compelled the general of artillery, 
apparently hopelessly crippled, to relinquish his duties, welehes mich 
auch so viel abmatten und vollendt ausmergeln wirdt (p. 788). But in the 
case of others the judgments do not err on the side of indulgence. In 
the very last letter but one of this collection (4 April 1641), written 
only a few weeks before his death, Baner, after lamenting his inability to 
fill up Torstenson’s place, portrays for Oxenstierna in a few brief but 
most graphic touches the qualities and characters ef the generals still at 
his disposal (pp. 844-5). Pful is a hard worker and firm disciplinarian, 
but he has lately married a young wife, and it is to be feared that he will 
shortly quit the service. He has fallen under the influence of women and 
wants to take his ease. Wittenberg is industrious and willing, but has no 
dependence on himself and is incapable in an emergency. Kénigsmarck 
is soldierly enough, but has no experience; and as to Wrangel (the 
actual words are worth quoting) he 


mir gantz und gar nicht niitzlich ist, denn desselben actiones nur kinder- und 
lauter 4 la mode-hiindel seinn, unndt hat er in Franckreich und Hollandt derer- 
selben sitten so gar angenommen, das er sich in kleidung und tractament wie 
ein gebohrner Frantzoss halten thut. 


There are many passages in these letters which give a clear concep- 
tion of Baner’s principles of strategy, and of the way in which for so 
many years with an inferior force he kept in check and defeated the allied 
armies, imperialist, Saxon, and Brandenburg. Like Napoleon, he sought 
to compensate for numbers by rapidity, and when in difficulties to strike 
quickly at the separate detachments of his opponents from an inner base 
of operations. His method is perhaps nowhere better exemplified than 
by a passage from a letter dated 3 Dec. 1635. 


Allso das ich mich zwischen beyden theilen innen befinden thue . 
bin ich resolvirt recta uff Parchim zu advanciren umb zu versuchen, ob ich 
mitt géttlicher hiilffe die Chur-Sachsische armée, ehe dann die keijserlichen zu 
derselben stossen kénnen, in confusion bringen mége (p. 257). 


The result on this occasion was the brilliant victory of Kyritz, of which 
a spirited description is given in letter 158. 

A prominent feature in these letters is the frequent reference to the 
state of devastation and desolation in Saxony, Bohemia, and elsewhere. 
The facts are stated with a matter-of-fact brevity terrible in its crudeness 
(Nos. 182, 205, 209, 218, 238, 242, 250, 252, &e.) There is never any 
expression of feeling on the writer’s part, except in so far as the dearth 
affected the provisioning of the troops. Nothing that has been written 
about the grim horror of the thirty years’ war is surpassed by the following 
extracts. ‘The first is taken from a letter dated Torgau, 23 March 1637— 
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Die stiidte von denen leuten, so noch ettwa in festen pliizen zur ihren 
auffenthalt mittel haben, enttblésset, nichts alss die armen geringen leute 
daheim, bauren siehet man ganz nicht, dagegen aber das wild bey grésser 
miinge (pp. 391-2) ; 


the next dated Stettin, 26 Oct. 1637— 


Nichts als die heuser, vol todte unbegrabene menschen, und dass feldt, voll 
todte pferde und viehe, verhanden (p. 449) ; 


a third dated Grubenhagen, 23 Sept. 16838— 


Nun an diesen landen weit und breit, do nichts alls sand und lufft und gar 
genau ein wenig diirre gras iibrig, alles vom feinde biss auff den erdboden, ver- 
heeret und verzehret, und kein biirger oder bauer am leben oder in seinem 
hause zu finden (p. 564) ; 


lastly about Bohemia (Leitmeritz, 30 May 1689)— 


Zwischen Prag und Wien auf jenseit der Elbe alles zu grunde ruiniret, und 
fast keine lebendige seel im lande zu finden ist (p. 625). 


The volume has been well edited by Mr. Per Sonden, whe contributes 
a brief preface. A summary of contents introduces each letter, all ciphers 
have been translated, and necessary information, as well as letters from 
other sources elucidative of the text, given sparingly but with good 
judgment in foot-notes. A full, accurate, and clearly arranged index 
renders accessible for reference a storehouse of historical material. 
GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


Louis XIV and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By Artuur 
Hassatt, M.A. (New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895.) 


THIs was not an easy subject to deal with for the series of ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations.’ A reign which lasted seventy-two years must be treated on a 
different scale from that of the other volumes of the series; and much 
as he did to determine the character of his age, Louis XIV had intrin- 
sically little title to rank with most of the great men with whom he is 
here associated. Among the illustrations, which are numerous and well 
chosen, but unfortunately some of them very badly reproduced, Mr. 
Hassall gives Thackeray’s inimitable sketch, ‘The King: Louis: King 
Louis.’ How far is it his own view that it was the trappings that made 
the grand monarque? It is not easy to say, for the reader has to form a 
composite picture from rather different presentments. 


He was lacking in originality ; there was in him no spark of genius. He 
loved details for their own sake. Flattery of the most exaggerated kind was 
ever acceptable to him. . . It followed naturally from his lack of knowledge 
and limited intelligence that he was often, though unconsciously, guided by 
those who had stronger wills and more capable minds . . . He always disliked 
brilliance of intellect and distrusted men of distinguished abilities . . . He was 
always led to believe that the genius of Colbert, Louvois, and Lionne was but a 
reflexion of his ‘own, and that he was the moving spirit in all departments of 
government. ... He imagined he had educated all his ministers, and that 
France owed her European position, her victories by sea and land, and her 
diplomatic triumphs entirely to his own skill, foresight, and resolution. As he 
grew older the flaws in his character, pardonable as they might be in his 
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earlier years, degenerated into very serious faults. His ignorance grew into 
something like stupidity, his firmness developed into obstinacy, his pride 
became mere arrogance and selfishness,’ (pp. 83-5). 


This is a just though severe judgment. It is surely fatal to the character 
of a great king, even though qualified as it is, and rightly, by the 
recognition of his admirable manners, his attention to business, and his 
grand constancy under the disasters of his later life. Yet elsewhere 
we are told that he was on the whole the most successful as well as the 
most painstaking ruler of France; that his foreign and colonial policy 
was superior to that of any of his predecessors or successors ; that France 
owed her position in great measure to his consummate diplomatic skill ; 
that he was always in touch with the majority of his subjects, but in many 
respects head and shoulders above them; and that he has certainly as 
great a claim as Napoleon to be considered a hero. 

It is admitted that much of the success of his reign was due to 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and to the able men they bequeathed to him, and 
it is also recognised that he made mistakes by deviating from their 
policy ; but Mr. Hassall is inclined to be too indulgent to these mistakes, 
and to place to Louis’s credit much that he owed to good fortune. Louis 
reaped where he had not sown, and, to judge of his own sowing, we must 
look to the last years of his life. The European coalition which so 
nearly crushed him, the persecution of the Huguenots and the Jansenists, 
the demoralisation of the nobility, the impoverishment of France, not 
only as regards material wealth, but as regards ability and character, the 
universal rejoicing at his death, were the fruit of his unbounded and 
short-sighted egoism. 

Mr. Hassall has made good use of the immense body of material 
fivailable, and his narrative of the reignis skilfully framed. The account 
of the Spanish succession is especially full and interesting. The fall of 
Fouquet is also well told, though it would have been the better for some 
explanation of the financial system to which he fell a victim. The 
motives which prompted Louis to make the great mistake of invading the 
Palatinate in 1688, instead of attacking Holland, are well explained ; but 
the opinion that such an attack would have prevented William’s expedi- 
tion seems to be controverted in one place and affirmed in another. 
While mentioning several of the suggestions that have been made as 
to the identity of the ‘man with the iron mask,’ Mr. Hassall does not 
attempt to decide between them ; but he says the man was arrested near 
Peronne in 1673. This, if well established, would exclude some of the 
men he mentions—for instance, Matthioli, who was kidnapped in Pied- 
mont in 1679, and to whom the best evidence seems to point.' It would 
equally exclude Bulonde, whose name has lately been put forward on the 
strength of a doubtful interpretation of a cypher, and who is mentioned 
by Mr. Hassall in a note. 

There are a good many misprints and some slips, of which the 
following seem worth pointing out: Madame Montpensier for Made- 
moiselle (p. 65), Verona for Verrua (p. 279); Louvois is spoken of as the 
son-in-law of Le Tellier (p. 106), and the Academy of Sciences is said to 
be ‘now known as the Institute of France’ (p. 129). The genealogical 


' See the Revue historique, novembre-décembre 1894. 
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table facing p. 322 makes Philip III the father of Louis XIII. The 
statement on p. 160 that Spain accepted in 1668 the second of the two 
alternatives proposed by Louis implies that the Franche-Comté was ceded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the map facing p. 412 the territory acquired by 
France from the Netherlands in 1678 is shown as acquired in 1659. On 
p. 880 it is stated that ‘the emperor had agreed to the second partition 
treaty,’ an ‘if’ being no doubt omitted. An interesting feature of the 
book which ought not to pass unnoticed is the series of medals which 
form headings to the chapters, and which show the changes in the royal 
profile from 1643 to 1715. KE. M. Luoyp. 


The Note-Book of the Rev. Thomas Jolly, 1671-1693. Extracts from the 
Church Book of Altham and Wymond Houses, 1649-1725, and an 
Account of the Jolly Family of Standish Gorton and Altham. by 
N. Fispwick. (Manchester: Chetham Society. 1895.) 


Tuis volume contains some useful materials for the historians of English 
nonconformity and personal information of value for local historians. 
Mr. Jolly is the dullest of writers, and the record of his religious 
experiences and his sufferings from persecution is rarely enlivened by 
passages of any human interest. On p. 87, however, there is an excellent 
story of a profane person living at Haslingden who was cured of ‘ inordi- 
nate affection to and the immoderate use of tobacco’ by a dream. 


This man dreamed that hee was taking tobacco, and that the devil stood by 
him filling one pipe after another for him; in the morning hee sett to his old 
cours notwithstanding, thinking it was but a dream; but when hee came to take 
his pipe, hee had such an apprehension that the devil did indeed stand by him 
and doe the office as hee dreamed that he was struck speachless for a time, and 
when hee came to himself hee threw his tobacco in the five and his pipes at the 
walls, resolving never to meddle more with it. 


Mr. Jolly’s account of the manner in which the Declaration of In- 
dulgence of James II was received is of considerable interest. He and 
others addressed the king to express their gratitude, but some of his 
brethren in the ministry opposed this manifestation, and there was evi- 
dently a schism among the local nonconformists (p. 85). Of the expedition 
of William of Orange he says, ‘ It was strange to us, who were altogether 
unacquainted with the thing and with the grounds of it; yet wee might 
hope that such men had good grounds for what they did, and wee must 
needs wish well to them as protestants’ (p. 91). The Toleration Act was 
a surprise to him. ‘ The tydings of our publique liberty established by law 
must needs affect mee more than ordinary, having almost given up our 
hopes thereof, the majority of the Parliament being of such a complexion ’ 
(p. 94). As a rule Mr. Jolly’s references to political events are very 
brief. The church book of Altham contains an example of a church 
covenant (pp. 123, 127), and some curious specimens of the disciplinary 
jurisdiction of a congregational church. In 1655, for instance, Jennet 
Cunliffe was excommunicated ‘for keeping company with a papist and 
promising him marriage,’ and next year John Atkinson was suspended 
from communion ‘ for his unchristian language and carriage to his mother- 
in-law ’ (p. 128). C. H. Frets. 
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Mémoire Historique sur ’ Ambassade de France & Constantinople. Par 
le Marquis DE Bonnac. Publié avee un Précis de ses Négociations 
i la Porte Ottomane, par M. CHartes Scuerer. (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux. 1894.) 


MonsIEUR DE Bonnac was the ambassador of France at the Porte from 
September 1716 to September 1724. The period was not specially 
important or eventful in Turkish history, and the greater part of the 
ambassador’s time was devoted, in accordance with his instructions, to the 
propagation of the Roman catholic religion and the increase of the com- 
merce of the French nation in the Levant. The first of these objects gave 
him an infinity of trouble. France had for centuries granted her protection 
to the various Roman catholic religious orders which had established 
themselves in the east. The Jesuits had establishments in Syria and in 
the Archipelago. The Capucins were yet more wide-spread. Other 
orders, including the Augustinians and the Carmelites, were settled in 
several portions of the empire. The editor points out that although 
most of the brethren belonging to these orders were noted for the 
regularity of their lives, yet they were necessarily looked on with 
disfavour by the Turks. They dared not conduct a mission for the con- 
version of the Mussulman population, because not only did the penalty 
of death stare the convert in the face, but the certainty of expulsion 
and probability of death for the person instrumental in bringing about 
the conversion. Even now a Mussulman who should avow the aban- 
donment of his faith would be sure to be imprisoned, and would probably 
be killed either publicly or secretly. Fifty years ago Sir Stratford 
Canning had to demand his passports before he succeeded in obtaining 
from the sultan the release of a man who had been sentenced to death for 
having become a Christian. But at the opening of the eighteenth century 
the Roman Catholics recognised as clearly as their successors in Turkey of 
to-day, and, let it be added, as protestant missionaries also recognise, 
that it would be worse than waste of time to attempt the conversion of 
Mahometans.' They therefore directed their attention to the Greek and 
Armenian Christians. M. Schefer says that, having presented to the 
congregation of the Propaganda too brilliant reports of their success, 
they directed their endeavours towards obtaining from the Greeks and 
Armenians tle recognition of the pope’s supremacy, and by so doing made 
union impossible, and drew upon the Armenians a most cruel persecu- 
tion. The Greeks and Armenians were always spoken of by them as 
schismatics, and the efforts of these missionaries to gain converts were 
too often characterised by the absence of a conciliatory spirit—an absence 
which is remarkably in contrast with the conduct of some of the religious 
orders in other parts of the world. It was natural that the Greek and 
Armenian bishops should resent the contemptuous treatment they re- 
ceived, and regard the pervert from their faith as an enemy. They had 
a weapon to their hand which they constantly used against the mission- 
aries. They called the attention of the Turk to the fact that while they 
were his subjects the men who adopted the faith of Rome acknowledged a 


1 «Les lois des Tures sont si sévéres sur la religion et leur superstition si enracinée 
que les papes ont jugé 4 propos de défendre aux missionnaires de leur en parler’ (p. 148). 
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foreign sovereign, and, when they could, secured the protection of a foreign 
catholic state—in other words, withdrew from subjection to their sovereign. 
The Turk was ready enough to prevent his own subjects from professing a 
religion at the head of which was a foreign sovereign. It is worth noting, 
indeed, that this manner of regarding Roman catholic Armenians and 
Greeks with disfavour, as owning allegiance to a foreign ruler, continued 
until about twenty years ago. 

The position of France as the protector of the religious orders was 
rendered more difficult by the disputes among the rival establishments of 
these orders themselves. The Spanish and Austrian brethren in the Holy 
Land urged the emperor to take the holy places under his protection, and 
would have nothing to do with France. The French Franciscans naturally 
looked to their own government. A rivalry thus grew up, which has left 
its traces to this day. From Constantinople to Jerusalem on feast days 
each catholic community hoists the flag either of Austria or France, 
according to the ‘ protection’ it receives from one or the other country. 
To such an extent had this rivalry between the missions gone that the 
sultan determined to put an end to it by forbidding any of his Christian 
subjects to have anything to do with the French missionaries. This was 
the form of the imperial firman :— 


There have come among us certain French monks, obstinate as the devil, 
who are going to and fro in our provinces, animated with the most detestable 
intentions. They try to make our Greek and Armenian subjects accept their 
vain doctrines; they annoy them with their. treacherous preaching, contagious 
as the mal franc, and they pervert them from their old faith. 


The firman finishes by forbidding any Turkish subject to become a 
Roman catholic and any missionary to hold communication with the 
Greeks or Armenians. 

With questions arising out of the rivalry between the orders on the 
one hand and the schismatics on the other, and with the disputes between 
the orders themselves, M. de Bonnac had an unthankful and not very 
useful task—one, too, which he evidently disliked. 

The other matter with which he had been charged—namely, the further- 
ance of French commerce in the Levant—was more to his taste. France 
exported to Turkey large quantities of cloth, manufactured in Languedoc, 
indigo, and silks, and had done her best to secure a monopoly of the trade. 
But England and Holland had their ‘ factories ’ in the Levant, and French 
merchants found great difficulty in competing with them. 

The most interesting and valuable portion of the volume before me is, 
however, a history of the French embassies to Constantinople, written by 
M. de Bonnac himself. In a letter describing his object he calls atten- 
tion to the absence of any work by a French author giving the information 
which he considers ought to be placed in the hands of a minister of 
France deputed to the grand signor. He does credit to a well-written 
work by Ricaut,? secretary to Lord Winchelsea, the English ambassador 


* I possess a copy of this book in French. The English original is, I fancy, very 
raré.- The fact that the translation went into a second edition shows that it had 
been somewhat eagerly sought after. On the whole it is probably the best account 
of Turkey which down to that time had been published, not even excepting that of 
Knolles. 
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(1660-1666), which had been translated into French, but which, he 
remarks, ‘shows a hand little friendly to France,’ and proposes to do 
something better for his successors in the embassy. Accordingly we have 
now the ‘Mémoire Historique sur l’Ambassade de France 4 Constanti- 
nople,’ in which, after pointing out the intimate relations which existed 
with the Levant as far back as the time of the crusades, the author gives 
a slight sketch of the relations with the Turks from their entry into Europe 
to the time of Sultan Soliman. He declares that the object of the first 
embassy sent to the grand Turk was to find an ally against Charles V of 
Austria. The first French ambassador was appointed in 1584, nearly 
fifty years before Elizabeth sent Harborne as the first representative of 
England to the same court. France succeeded for a while in obtaining 
exclusive privileges by means of her ‘ capitulations.’ 

In the account given of each ambassador’s work in Turkey it is 
remarkable how large a portion is occupied with questions in dispute 
between the religious orders themselves. There is singularly little in 
reference to the political questions with which Turkey was occupied, little 
to show whether the empire appeared to the writer to be progressing or 
decaying, and not much which is new or of permanent value. These 
were matters of interest outside the object which the writer had in view, 
and perhaps a reader has no right to begrudge the space taken up with 
comparatively small questions. The stories of each ambassador, however, 
throw light on life in Turkey at the end of the seventeenth century. A 
French ambassador’s son is seized and kept a prisoner in consequence of 
a personal dispute with a Turkish minister, and only released upon the 
application of Lord Winchelsea. Another ambassador is simply shipped 
off out of the country. Quarrels about the right to sit upon a sofa while 
with the grand vizier, to have an awning in a caique to shelter the 
ambassador from the sun ; the intervention of officials to prevent a fleur 
de lis being placed over the embassy summer-house, and to hinder the 
construction of a dome on a similar building, show that we are still in a 
period when the grand Turk had not been taught to recognise what was 
due to the representatives of Christian sovereigns. Itis pleasanter to read 
that one ambassador alone succeeded in withdrawing from Turkey about 
two thousand Christian slaves. Other incidental stories remind us that 
France and Frenchmen were still in the pre-Revolutionary period. Take, 
for example, the following : One of the numerous French vagabonds who 
infested Constantinople about the year 1660 went to the ambassador, 
M. de la Haye, and asked for charity. When this was refused the fellow 
threatened that he would be revenged. Certain letters of the ambassador 
in cipher had been intercepted by the Turks, and the man boasted that he 
had the means of reading the letters without the key, and that he would 
go at once to the grand vizier and decipher the intercepted letters. The 
occasion was no doubt a very serious one. If an enemy even pretended to 
decipher the letters, the result to France and the French colony might be 
grave. Accordingly the ambassador enticed the man once more into the 
embassy, and, having induced him to go out upon one of the upper veran- 
dahs, gave orders to his servants to throw him over. This done, others in 
the garden below finished him and buried him. Another example relates to 
the means of conversion employed in the case of Armenian ‘ schismaties.’ 
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Avedik, the patriarch of the ‘Gregorian Armenians ’—that is, of all 
the Armenians excepting the few who had admitted the supremacy of 
Rome—had incurred the enmity of the Jesuits. By the advice of Father 
3raconier, a Jesuit, says M. de Bonnac, and by the labour of another, 
Father Favillon, the patriarch was kidnapped, put on board a French 
ship, taken to France, and sent to the Bastille, where he ended his days. 
When we read, a few pages after this incident, that the ambassador’s 
two principal objects were to repair the great dome in Jerusalem and to 
bring about the union with Rome of the Armenian schismatics, we need 
not be surprised that the embassy at that time had no reason to boast of 
any great success. EpwIn Pears. 


Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of King George III. First pub- 
lished by Str Denis Le Marcuant, Bart., and now re-edited by G. F. 
Russett Barker. 4 vols. (London: Lawrence & Bullen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894.) 


Tuts new edition of Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of King George III’ 
is printed on excellent paper and in good bold type. It is also adorned 
by sixteen portraits, well selected and admirably reproduced. For both 
reasons it is a most attractive book and reflects great credit on the pub- 
lishers. The editor, Mr. G. F. R. Barker, has preserved all the important 
annotations of Sir Denis Le Marchant, and reprinted the extracts from 
the Duke of Grafton’s ‘Memoirs’ which his predecessor printed in an 
appendix. Mr. Barker’s own notes, which are numerous, are almost 
entirely biographical, and his brief accounts of the minor personages 
whose names appear in Walpole’s pages are most useful and necessary 
explanations of the text. He has also revised Le Marchant’s notes, 
sometimes correcting mistakes or misquotations, sometimes giving refer- 
ences to additional information on the subjects discussed. Mr. Barker’s 
knowledge of the eighteenth century is large, and the work he has done 
is well done. Unfortunately, however, he has taken too narrow a view of 
his editorial duties to produce a definitive edition of the important work 
he has edited. Sir Denis Le Marchant throughout his notes endeavours to 
ascertain the amount of truth contained in Walpole’s statements, to puiné 
out where the author is biassed, where he is insufficiently informed, and to 
determine the value of the ‘Memoirs’ as an historical authority. He 
shows, for instance, that Walpole was prejudiced against Lord Hardwicke 
and his family, against the Cavendishes in general, and against Arch- 
bishop Secker and the earl of Northumberland, and he points out also 
that some of his charges against Bute, Bedford, and Mansfield were 
unjust and untrue. Mr. Barker shrinks from following the example of his 
predecessor in this respect, though the very few critical notes he does add 
prove that he is quite capable of such a task (e.g. ii. 60, 131; iii. 65, 
166). 

In his preface Mr. Barker gives a brief account of Walpole and of the 
‘Memoirs,’ but only a very perfunctory discussion of their value. He 
just touches the subject and then glides away from it. 


In spite of Walpole’s many prejudices and partialities, which he took little 
pains to disguise, the value of these posthumous memoirs to the historical 
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student can hardly be overrated. It should always be borne in mind when 
criticising their obvious defects that Walpole neither claimed the title of 
historian, nor made any pretence to infallibility. In the very first chapter 
of this volume he is careful to remind his readers that ‘these are memoirs, 
not history, and goes on to add that ‘the inequality and perhaps even 
the contradictory opinions which may appear in them, from being written at 
different periods, forbid this work to aim at the regular march of history.’ 
While in his ‘Journal of the Reign of King George III,’ after remarking 
that authentic papers would ‘ corroborate the authenticity of these memoirs,’ he 
adds, ‘though in some things I may have been misinformed, and in others, 
from my own passions, I may have exaggerated faults.’ Notwithstanding 
Mr. Croker’s solemn protests in the Quarterly Review (xxvii. 178, lxxvii. 253), 
it may be safely said that no contemporary writer has thrown a stronger 
light upon the inner workings of the political world of his day. The brilliant 
and vivacious accounts which he gives of the parliamentary debates alone are a 
valuable addition to the history of the time, while the details of the endless 
negotiations between the various political factions, and the masterly descriptions 


of the men and manners of the last century, add still further to the value of his 
memoirs. 


All this is true, but it is because Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs’ are such valuable 
materials for historians that they deserve to be edited with the same 
care and require to be scrutinised with the same minuteness as the 
memoirs of Retz and St. Simon. Sir Denis Le Marchant’s edition 
was published in 1845, and during the last fifty years a number of 
new documents have been published, which throw fresh light on the 
history of the first twelve years of George III’s reign, and supply the 
means of checking Walpole’s statements. Mr. Barker does not make 
sufficient use of this material, and this error of omission seriously 
diminishes the value of a book which in other respects deserves nothing 
but praise. C. H. Fiera. 


Le Roman d'une Impératrice: Catherine II de Russie, d’aprés ses 
Mémoires, sa Correspondance et les Documents inédits des Archives 


d’Etat. Par K. Wattszewski. (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
1893.) 


Autour d'un Tréne. Catherine II de Russie: ses Collaboratewrs, ses 


Amis, ses Favoris. Par K. Watiszewski. (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit 
et Cie. 1894.) 


Tue earlier of these volumes, bulky as it is, has already made its appear- 
ance in an English translation, and there are other signs that the work 
has achieved a success among the general reading public which, con- 
sidering the brilliancy of some of the writing, the force of much of the 
characterisation, and the extraordinary amount of information throughout 
presented in a readable form, it would be unfair to describe as a succés de 
scandale. Still it cannot be denied that from almost his first page to 
almost his last the author has scrupulously availed himself of every 
opportunity for introducing the kind of anecdote or allusion to be expected 
in a ‘romance’ on such a theme, and this all the more freely since he is 
an adept in the art of telling a story or conveying a charge without com- 
promising himself by avowing a belief inits truth. The foolish fiction as 
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to Frederick the Great’s fatherhood of Catherine, which was effectually 
exploded by Sybel in one of the last of the articles contributed by him to 
his journal,' is, of course, only revived here in order to be demolished 
over again; but the ghastly legend which connects Poniatowski’s throne 
with Catherine’s death is not only enveloped in a cloud of bombast 
hardly excusable on account of the patriotic indignation that may be 
supposed to have inspired it, but guaranteed at second hand on the 
authority of wn historien de premier ordre, le pére Kalinka. One may, 
however, in common candour allow that any attempt at giving a true 
picture of Catherine and her surroundings required a courageous resolution 
to let in the light of day upon the corruptions and abominations which 
choked, or all but choked, her way to glory, while the time has likewise 
arrived for showing her and her life as what they were, and not as what 
flattery and satire have in turns described them to have been. Granted the 
feasibility of executing his task in the way which he has deliberately pro- 
posed to himself, M. Waliszewski must be allowed to have fairly met its 
responsibilities as a whole. Although, to judge from his bibliography, 
he has accumulated materials in superabundance for the purpose, and 
although, as he states in his preface, part of his labour has been made 
easier for him by the researches of M. Bilbassof, which unfortunately still 
remain a sealed book for western readers, he has not attempted to write 
a biography of Catherine, still less to summarise the history of Russia 
under her eventful reign of thirty-four years. Indeed, from the period of 
her accession to autocracy onwards, no attempt is made to observe the 
chronological sequence of events, and we move backwards and forwards 
between Orlofs and Zoubofs with a rapidity that in a less lucid writer 
might occasionally prove puzzling. M. Waliszewski’s method is to analyse 
seriatim in a long succession of chapters his heroine’s character and 
qualities, her modes of life and spheres of activity, her labours, her 
aspirations and her relaxations, and the choice of agents and instruments 
with whose aid they were carried on. This method is, of course, full of 
inconveniences and difficulties; and of these the most obvious is the 
danger of constant repetition, which the author of these volumes cannot 
be congratulated on having avoided. This, however, is of less conse- 
quence where, as in the present instance, a mass of unfamiliar detail has 
to be digested into a consistent whole; and M. Waliszewski’s view of 
Catherine is rarely inconsistent with itself, even where the writer brings 
home inconsistencies to his heroine. His summary of her character at 
the close of his first volume is indisputably an excellent piece of writing, 
and exhibits the keenest shafts that have been discharged in the course of 
the previous narrative neatly disposed side by side, as in a well-ordered 
quiver. A second difficulty of a more serious kind is perhaps more likely 
to escape notice. Catherine herself is said to have expressed a wish that 
the works of her ‘ master ’ Voltaire should in their final edition be printed 
in the strict chronological order of their production—autrement personne 
n'y comprendra rien. The principle underlying the wish applies even 
more strongly to any endeavour to explain to one’s self or others the 
complicated growth of a wholly uncommon human life. After, in a long 
series of lively essays, the extraordinary personality with which they are 


1 «Kine Tochter dreier Viiter,’ Historische Zeitschrift, \xx. (neue Folge, xxxiv.), 1893. 
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concerned has been examined and discussed from almost every conceivable 
point of view, the most interesting study of all, viz. that of the princess 
of Zerbst’s gradual development into a great historical individuality—or, 
as her keenest critic would have called it, the process of her ‘ Catherinisa- 
tion ’—remains behind. 

As a matter of course M. Waliszewski is far too clever not to perceive, 
and indeed on more occasions than one points out to his readers, the 
sufficiently startling variations observable in Catherine and her surround- 
ings, as they come on the stage at different periods in her imperial career. 
He dwells on then with special emphasis in those passages of his chapter 
entitled ‘Idées et Principes’ which bear upon her conceptions of religious 
toleration, and indeed on her attitude towards religion and its ministers 
in general. Yet more striking, though in part more directly explicable 
by those considerations of immediate policy which in point of fact were 
at all times paramount with this extraordinary woman, is the history of 
her liberal ideas in matters of state government. For neither the fears 
excited by the pretender Pougatchef about the middle of her reign, nor 
the tempting opportunity for accomplishing the dismemberment of 
Poland offered by the outbreak of the French Revolution, suffice to ex- 
plain the utter submersion of the liberalism of the authoress of the famous 
‘Instruction for the Legislative Commission ’—if indeed the plagiarisms 
in this composition allow us to speak of its authorship. Elsewhere M. 
Waliszewski shows himself fully alive to the distinction to be drawn 
between different phases of Catherine’s intellectual consciousness or in- 
sight. Thus he points out with some sagacity that her anxiety to con- 
ciliate to herself the goodwill of the Russian ‘public,’ which in her 
‘Memoirs’ she is made to express in reference to the time when the 
Orlofs were tampering with the army in the interests of the contemplated 
coup d'état, sits oddly upon the empress of twenty years’ standing—the 
date about which she is supposed to have written these ‘ Memoirs ’—at a 
stage of her life when she had sufficiently learnt to know, and had scant 
hesitation in saying, to what in her estimation that ‘ public’ amounted. 
According to his wont M. Waliszewski commits himself neither to ac- 
cepting nor to rejecting the genuineness of these ‘ Memoirs,’ but he quotes 
from them abundantly, as if they were not more open to suspicion than 
are the delightful letters of the empress en négligé to her souffre-douleur 
Grimm. For my part I incline to agree with that fine critic the late 
K. Hillebrand that the truth as to Catherine’s authorship of the 
‘Memoirs’ lies somewhere between the simple acceptance of the fact by 
Sybel and Rambaud and the flat denial of it by Bernhardi, though it 
must be remembered that the view taken by the last-named historian has 
in its favour a most explicit declaration on the part of the empress her- 
self. A journal or notebook may have been kept by her in the weary 
years of her married life, when she had not yet found a more attractive 
outlet for that love of pen and ink which was part of her nature; and 
this may have fallen into unscrupulous hands, which manipulated or 
mangled it before it came into those of Herzen. For that this publica- 
tion, whatever its origin and history, represents the reminiscences and 
reflexions of Catherine in the days of her maturity it is impossible to 
believe ; while there is internal evidence which prevents us from suppos- 
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ing it to have been written, as it stands, at a much earlier date in her 
life. 

I have already hinted that on matters of greater importance than the 
genuineness of the ‘Memoirs’ M. Waliszewski, whether in order to pre- 
serve the appearance of impartiality or from regard for the exigencies 
of the diplomatic style which he likes occasionally to affect, thinks it 
sufficient to hint or hesitate belief. So with regard to the murder of 
Peter III, which Voltaire with more courage (of a kind) professed to be 
able to ignore, or even to judge from the point of view of its satisfactory 
results upon the subsequent conduct of Semiramis. The ineffable in- 
solence of the passage will be remembered : 

Je sais qu’on lui reproche quelques bagatelles au sujet de son mari; mais ce 
sont des affaires de famille dont je ne me méle point; et d’ailleurs il n’est pas 
mal qu’on ait une faute A réparer: cela engage a faire de grands efforts pour 
forcer le public 4 l’estime et 4 l’admiration. 


So, again, the question as to whether Catherine intended to disinherit 
Pau! is left open by her modern critic; in truth the evidence as to any 
such intention is mere hearsay or literary imagination, and the scene in 
which, while Catherine lies on her death-bed, Paul and Bezborodko 
discover and destroy the envelope tied with a black ribbon and containing 
the disinheriting document, though very dramatically told by M. Wali- 
szewski, is candidly described by him as a ‘ legend.’ 

The strong side of the author of these volumes is his power of 
characterisation, which, arguing (as is inevitable) from the known to the 
unknown, from the portraits of Catherine herself and Patiomkine (the 
spelling of ‘ Potemkin’ is wholly condemned), or of statesmen like Sievers 
and men of letters like Diderot, to sketches which I at least have no corre- 
sponding means of controlling, I feel compelled to rate high. Of Catherine 
herself the picture drawn in these volumes is consistent and natural, 
accounting both for her recklessness in choosing and for her skilfulness 
in using men; convicting her from her own lips as a commenceuse pro- 
fessionnelle, and showing that, as action ratherthan thought was what really 
occupied her mind, so a political purpose, or at least a readiness to turn 
them to a political account, is to be detected in most of her occupations 
and amusements, even in those literary diversions and correspondences 
to which she owed a large proportion of her contemporary fame. As for 
the long list of her favourites, M. Waliszewski has, with no ordinary skill, 
succeeded in investing one and all of them—down to the Lanskois and 
the Mamonofs--with something like an individuality of their own. We 
learn incidentally that during her reign as empress Catherine never, except 
in a single instance, admitted any but a born Russian to the functions of 
favourite ; the exception was Zoritch—a queer choice in other respects— 
and ‘even he was of Slav origin—a Serb or a Croatian.’ More interesting, 
perhaps because less inclining of their kind to sameness, is the gallery of 
statesmen, native and foreign, in Catherine’s service exhibited in the first 
chapter of the second of these volumes. Pauine and Bezborodko in par- 
ticular make a couple of cabinet pictures in which, all but incredible as 
may seem the indolence of the one and the grossness of the other, I know 
of no reason for suspecting caricature. 

Some of M. Waliszewski’s readers may be of opinion that his pages 
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derive additional vivacity from the frequent reflexions to be found in then, 
in connexion with certain topics which he appears to regard as privileged, 
as affecting the personal sentiments of the writer. These sentiments 
might possibly be allowed to justify the passionate bitterness with which 
he notes not only Catherine’s but also Maria Theresa’s share in the 
dismemberment of Poland, although it is absurd to accuse the latter of 
systematic hypocrisy. But his repeated allusions to the Franco-Russian 
relations of to-day (or was it yesterday ?) here and there approach the 
ridiculous, while his sneers at anything and everything German (including 
Catherine’s own German nationality) are in the worst taste of the boule- 
vards. I need not quote any instance either of the rodomontade or of 
the spitefulness which go some way towards spoiling the attractive 
qualities of these volumes. But so well-informed a person as M. 
Waliszewski should not allow his prejudices to get the better of his 
facts. On an early page he states that the line of Anhalt-Zerbst formed 
one of eight branches of a house which in none of these divisions 
became known to fame before the advent of his heroine. If he thinks 
the ‘old Dessauer’ not worth mentioning, how about the Anhalt of 
whom it is hardly too much to say that in him was incarnate the spirit 
of militant Calvinism, which was the chief cause of the thirty years’ 
war ? A. W. Warp. 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, 
M.A. Cambridge Historical Series. (Cambridge: at the University 


Press. 1894.) 


Tue writer who attempts to bring within the compass of a small manual 
the events of the period from 1789 to 1815 has to contend with peculiar 
difficulties in the superabundance of material and in the temptation to 
indulge a partisan spirit. Mr. Rose has overcome both of these diffi- 
culties. He has made a good use of the most recently published authorities, 
as may be seen by reference to his accounts of the campaigns of Russia 
and of Waterloo. He has approached very nearly to absolute impartiality. 
He has rightly aimed at showing ‘the connexion, too often ignored, 
between the earlier and later phases of the French Revolution ;’ and 
enables his readers to see that the consulate and empire were the 
natural sequel of the rule of the committee of public safety and the 
directory, and thus assists them to form a reasonable judgment respecting 
the central personage of this epoch, the great Napoleon. Mr. Rose has 
succeeded in placing Napoleon’s career in its true connexion with the 
general course of events. Thus he shows that Napoleon did not overturn 
political liberty in France, because political liberty did not exist. Since 
the storming of the Tuileries France had always been subject to arbi- 
trary and irresponsible power. The desire for parliamentary government 
had scarcely spread beyond the comparatively small class of educated men 
who had been butchered or silenced in the Terror and subsequent times of 
violence. What the majority had instinctively desired, social equality and 
material well-being, Napoleon by his vigorous rule and organising ability 
consolidated. Merely for making himself a monarch Napoleon is, per- 
haps, no more blameworthy than Caesar or Cromwell. 
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Even the most characteristic and most fatal part of Napoleon’s system, 
his foreign policy, had its precedent in the foreign policy of the republic. 
Mr. Rose has dealt another blow to the perverse prejudice that the French 
republic was a gentle, inoffensive society, assailed by what Victor Hugo 
terms ‘ that heap of tigers, the kings.’ He shows once more that the 
English government only took up arms after provocations which would 
have been as decisive if they had been given by Louis XIV. As for the 
monarchs of eastern Europe, they were far more anxious to divide Poland 
than to extirpate political heresy. The double device of making conquest 
palatable to the vanquished by abolishing outworn institutions, and to 
the common soldier by conniving at pillage, was at least as familiar to 
the directory as to the first consul and emperor. True it is that Napoleon 
substituted for vague aggression a methodic scheme of subjecting Europe 
to France. And here we may think that Mr. Rose does not preserve an 
absolute consistency of view. When he says that France under the con- 
sulate was ready for ‘a return to the Romano-Gallic ideal of equal 
citizenship in one great state controlled and safeguarded by an enlightened 
Cesarism,’ he is surely far more accurate than when he ascribes to 
Napoleon the aim ‘to found the United States of Europe under the 
supremacy of France,’ if this means that national rights found any recog- 
nition in Napoleon’s plan. . Whatever Napoleon may have professed, all 
his acts point to a political ideal derived from Roman history, in which a 
governing state enlarged to the utmost practicable extent rules under forms 
of alliance a number of helpless dependents, and recognises little more 
than temporary rights in those peoples which for the moment it cannot 
subdue. M. Taine has dwelt with his usual force of rhetoric upon the 
influence which this Roman conception of empire exercised over the mind 
of Napoleon, and even if he has overstated his case he is nearer the 
truth than those who speak as if the Napoleonic empire were merely sub- 
sidiary to the continental system, and as if Napoleon would have been 
satisfied with the merely negative achievement of ruining England. 
Therefore, while we agree with Mr. Rose that ‘ Napoleon’s wars after 1807 
had a vital connexion with his continental. system,’ and that they were 
directed to ‘ securing a lasting peace and the undisputed supremacy of 
France,’ we do not see the inconsistency of saying that they were ‘ solely 
the result of an unbridled ambition ;’ for all the conditions which had 
made the Roman supremacy possible, durable, and beneficial had been so 
much changed in modern Europe that a French supremacy of the same 
kind was merely the dream of an overwrought imagination. It might have 
been worth while to indicate briefly the circumstances which predisposed 
a man of so much practical insight as Napoleon to base his whole policy 
npon such an illusion. F. C. Montacue, 


Charles Rogier (1800-1885), d’aprés des documents inédits. Par ERNEST 
DiscaILLEs. Quatre tomes. (Bruxelles: J. Lebégue et Cie. 1892-95.) 


Tue four volumes before us are by far the most important contribution 
to Belgian history which has been made for some time past. For the 
life of Rogier, as M. Discailles says in his preface, is in some respects 
identical with that of the Belgian people during more than half a century, 
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He was one of the founders of Belgian independence and a member of 
the provisional government of 1830 ; he held office for a period of over 
twenty years in Belgian ministries, and his name is associated with most 
of the important educational and economic measures which were passed 
during his public career. The railway system of Belgium, second only to 
that of Great Britain, was largely his work; he has left his mark upon 
both the schools and universities of his country, while in his management 
of foreign affairs from 1861 to 1868 he showed considerable skill in hand- 
ling the awkward Luxemburg question and in freeing the Scheldt from 
tolls and dues. He was not, of course, any more than M. Frére-Orban 
or M. Beernaert, his successors on the small stage of Belgian politics, a 
great statesman. The most that can be honestly claimed for him is that 
of all his fellow-countrymen he approached nearest to the ideal of a 
moderate liberal politician. He was essentially a whig in opinions, but 
he was not a whig by birth or family connexions. Perhaps more than 
any one else he may be said to have formed the exception to that daring 
aphorism of the late Emile de Laveleye that no Belgian could be a 
moderate liberal, but must throw in his lot with either clericals or 
radicals. But he was fortunately free from pedantic scruples about his 
party, and was quite prepared, as in 1829, to act with his opponents for a 
common end. To those who know what politics mean in Belgium this 
is no slight distinction. His weakness seems to have been a curious 
want of tact in dealing with his sovereign, whom he often offended in 
minor points. His intense dislike of personal questions and his indiffer- 
ence to those local affairs which interest electors more than la haute poli- 
tique stood in his way as a statesman and greatly interfered with his 
success as a candidate. But his personal character stood high, and if he 
was not a great man he was at least a good one. His life is conveniently 
divided by his biographer into four periods. The first extends from his 
birth in 1800 to the outbreak of the Belgian revolution in 1830; the 
second terminates with the final ratification of Belgian independence by 
the acceptance of the treaty of the twenty-four articles by Holland in 
1839; the third covers the period of his second and third ministries, 
which ended with his resignation in 1852; and the last takes us from 
that date to his death in 1885. 

Rogier’s early career was that of most continental statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. Like Crispi, Stambuloff, and almost every French 
politician who has risen to eminence, he was a journalist and a barrister 
before he took to politics. His father had served with distinction in the 
imperial army, and died on the famous retreat from Moscow in 1812, 
leaving his family practically unprovided for. At the age of seventeen 
Charles began to earn his living as a private tutor, occupying his leisure 
with reading first-class authors and writing third-class verses, no worse 
and no better than those which the English statesmen of the last century 
used to turn out in their youth. It is impossible to share the admiration 
of his biographer for his early poems. He denounces tyrants and praises 
republicans, as scores of juvenile bards had done before him, and won a 
medal for a prize ode on the death of Madame Roland. But he soon 
found more profitable employnient for his pen. In 1824 he joined several 
other young men, who subsequently made their mark in Belgian politics, 
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in starting a daily newspaper at Liége, which, under the title of Mathieu 
Laensbergh, afterwards altered to Le Politique, advocated independent 
liberal opinions. The original name was suggested by that of an almanac 
which had just been ‘excluded from a neighbouring kingdom for the 
boldness of its forecasts.’ The patient industry of M. Discailles has ran- 
sacked the files of the paper for the purpose of discovering the exact 
share which his hero took in the editorial work. It may be doubted 
whether Rogier himself would have cared to have his leading articles 
identified, for he is quoted as making the sensible remark, Si personne d 
Inége ne connaissait personnellement les rédacteurs du ‘ Mathieu,’ nous 
aurions deux fois plus d’abonnés et cent fois plus d'autorité, But his 
reputation for consistency suffers less than that of some statesmen would 
if their anonymous contributions to the press were collated with their 
public speeches. 

Meanwhile Rogier had been reading for the bar, and was admitted as 
an advocate in 1826, But he cared more for politics than law, and events 
in Belgium soon gave him the chance of a political career. The Van 
Maanen cabinet was profoundly unpopular. Catholics as well as liberals 
joined hands against the common foe. As is usually the case with revo- 
lutions, their grievances were of a practical rather than a constitutional 
nature. De Gerlache, in his ‘Histoire du Royaume des Pays-Bas,’ has 
pointed out the immense preponderance of the Dutch over the Belgian 
element in all the offices of state. The taxes known as abatage and 
mouture were most unpopular, and in the year when Le Politique re- 
placed the Mathieu Laensbergh the union of catholics and liberals, which 
it supported, soon made its influence felt. The ‘three glorious days of 
July’ in Paris set an example which Belgium was not slow to follow. 
Rogier, who had just come under the press law for an article on the elec- 
tions at Liége, lost no time in exchanging the pen for the sword. Ten 
days after the outbreak of the revolution in Brussels he left Liége at the 
head of a corps of volunteers for that city. 

During the nine years’ struggle for the independence of Belgium 
Rogier showed himself to be a man of common sense, who recognised that 
politics are generally ‘an affair of second best.’ Upon his arrival in 
Brussels he was made a member of the ‘ administrative committee,’ which, 
under the altered style of the ‘ provisional government,’ held office for five 
critical months. There was a serious difference of opinion upon the 
future of the country. De Potter, whom the revolution had restored to 
public life, wished to proclaim a republic at once ; Rogier desired to await 
the assembling of a national congress, and, though he actually composed 
the notes of a speech on the republican side, was converted by the royalist 
arguments when the debate came on. It is not generally known that at 
one moment the idea of entrusting the supreme power to Rogier himself 
was seriously mooted. M. Discailles quotes (ii. 86, 108) a curious letter 
addressed to Rogier in January 1831, in which the writer says, On parle 
beaucoup de vous mettre un sceptre en main ; and the rumour is confirmed 
by Rogier’s brother Firmin and his old collaborator Lebeau. There is 
no proof that he coveted the doubtful honour, and when the headship of 
the state was discussed in the national congress he voted first for the duc 
de Nemours, and then, when Louis Philippe declined to allow his son to 
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accept the Belgian throne, for Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. More sagacious 
than the deputy of Liége, Lord Palmerston had from the first advised the 
Belgians to choose Leopold as their king and marry him to a French 
princess. When the provisional government resigned its powers into the 
hands of the regent Surlet de Chokier, who had been appointed to hold 
office during the interregnum, Rogier dropped temporarily into the second 
rank. He does not seem to have pushed his claims with the assiduity of 
other politicians, and was content with the post of aide-de-camp to the 
regent. He was soon named provisional minister of public safety, and 
then transferred to Antwerp as governor of that important province, then 
in a very unsettled state. He took part in the ‘ ten days’ campaign,’ and 
received Leopold I on his first state visit to the commercial capital of 
Belgium. But he was never very popular with the people of Antwerp 
during his long connexion with their city. They thought him too much 
of a politician and too little of a business man, because he declared him- 
self to be avant tout le représentant de mon pays (iv. 205), refusing to 
adopt what he described (iii. 158) as le culte exclusif des intéréts matériels 
—a creed which has always been in vogue with the shrewd merchants of 
Antwerp. But one of his first objects when he became minister of the 
interior in 1832 was the promotion of a railway from Antwerp to Cologne. 
His first tenure of office was also marked by the coolness and decision 
with which he suppressed the authors of the so-called ‘sack of Brussels,’ 
a popular rising against the partisans of the house of Orange. Why 
he resigned in August 1834 is not quite clear ; but we are told by Lebeau 
that the real reason was disagreement with the king. 

In 1840 he was appointed minister of public works and education, a 
position for which his tastes well fitted him. He never lost his love of 
learning or his desire to instruct others. Historical students will grate- 
fully remember his vote in the chamber for a subsidy to the Bollandists, 
and the encouragement which he gave (ii. 377) to writers of Belgian history. 
Classical scholars found in him a defender of their favourite studies ; men 
of letters knew him as the patron of Sainte-Beuve, and philologists will 
recall his scheme for a Flemish academy. Recent events in Belgium 
have invested this attempt with a political as well as a philological 
interest. At one period he even contemplated writing a history of his 
own times, as well as a monograph on women of the sixteenth century 
with special reference to his own country (iv. 9-11). But these projects 
were never carried out. His educational policy found the bitterest oppo- 
sition from the clerical party. Yet he desired to have an end to the 
ancient feud between catholics and liberals, and wished to see the nation 
divided into conservateurs progressistes and conservateurs stationnaires. 

His third ministry, which lasted from 1847 to 1852, coincided with 
the February revolution and the cowp d’état in Paris, and it was to the 
credit of the Belgian ministers that neither of those events had any evil 
effects upon the little kingdom. M. Discailles, in order to exhibit the 
contrast in the most striking manner, has printed in parallel columns a 
diary of that memorable week in February 1848, showing how each day 
was spent in Paris and in Brussels (iii. 226-230). Belgium had the 
sense to make reforms, while France made revolutions. 


We must, how- 
ever, defend Rogier’s reform bill against his biographer. 


The minister 
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rightly, as we think, decided to exclude from parliament salaried func- 
tionaries whose incomes depended upon government (iii. 256). M. 

Discailles criticises this on the ground that it has lowered the level of 
debate by narrowing the area of selection. But he does not attach suffi- 

cient importance to the desirability of having men of independence in 

parliament. It is surprising, however, that he writes of another electoral 

measure, which Rogier adopted some years later, without any perception 

of its grave abuses. We refer to the minister’s acceptance of M. Orts’s 

proposal to add six new members to the chamber. At that time the 

ministerial majority had sunk to one vote, and it was known that four 

out of the six new seats would fall to ministerial candidates. A more 

flagrant piece of gerrymandering it would be difficult to find, and there 

was some excuse for the tactics of the opposition, who retired in a 

body, in the approved fashion of the modern Greek legislators, by way of 
protest. Nor can we reckon the author’s political judgment very high 

when we find him ascribing the attacks of the Bonapartist press upon the 

Rogier cabinet to ‘the very natural feeling of hostility which an absolute 

government shows for liberal ministers’ (iii. 428). Is not M. Discailles 

aware that the most ‘absolute government’ of Europe is often on the best 

terms with the ‘ liberal ministers’ of other countries, that autocrats have 

been known to smile upon republics and, as it has been well said, ‘ keep a 
large stock of liberal constitutions on hand for exportation’? It is more 

probable that the dead set made by the Bonapartists against both Rogier 
and his brother, the Belgian representative in Paris, was due to other 
reasons. 

His fourth and last ministry, which lasted from 1857 to 1868, ex- 
hibited Rogier in a new light; for during the larger part of that period 
he held the portfolio of foreign affairs, no sinecure at that crisis in 
European history. The recognition of the Italian kingdom was no easy 
matter for a minister who had to consider the feelings of the pope and the 
ex-king of Naples on the one hand and to reckon with France and 
England on the other. But the Luxemburg question was the biggest 
with which he was called upon to deal, and his solution, had it been 
adopted, might have saved much future danger, of which we have, 
perhaps, not yet heard the last. Count Beust had suggested that Luxem- 
burg should be awarded to Belgium, to which it had been lost by the treaty 
of 1889, in exchange for the eight cantons of Hainault and Namur, which 
were to go to France. Rogier, while refusing to be a party to any cession 
of Belgian territory, offered to buy the grand duchy from the king of 
Holland for hard cash. He felt a keen desire to recover the ground 
which Belgium had been compelled to relinquish by the treaty of 1889, 
all the more so as he had voted for that treaty not because he approved 
of its provisions, but because he regarded them as the best obtainable at 
that moment. Rogier’s plan came, however, to nothing. 

From his retirement from office to his death he continued to take a 
more or less active part in public affairs. He never resigned his seat in 
the chamber, and continued to defend moderate liberalism against what 
has been called de l’eau bénite en ébullition. He spent his last years in the 
house in the Rue Galilée at Brussels, which had been presented to him as 
a national testimonial, writing verses, rereading the old favourites of his 
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youth, and enjoying the esteem of his sovereign and politicians of both 
parties. There was nothing of the heroic about him, and he never pre- 
tended to be a genius. Under these circumstances we cannot think that 
it was necessary for M. Discailles to give us 1,486 pages about him. 
Belgian critics have already groaned under the excessive materials which 
the industrious professor of Ghent has collected. But the materials in 
any case, if they were to be of use to the politician or historian, should 
have been provided with anindex. Rogier himself was a model of concise- 
ness. His ‘ Notes et Souvenirs,’ which are all that he left in the shape of 
an autobiography—for he was a very modest man—are brief in the ex- 
treme, and M. Maurage, who handed over to the author the memoranda 
which he had prepared for an intended life of Rogier, is fairly concise. 
But M. Discailles is very discursive. He is anxious to be impartial, but 
as he approaches our own day he obviously finds it difficult to hold the 
balance even, and is apt to divide politicians into the good, who agreed 
with Rogier, and the bad, who did not. His researches are most praise- 
worthy, but it is a pity that he has not been more careful with his Eng- 
lish titles. Such mistakes as ‘Sir Jerningham,’ ‘Sir Adair,’ and ‘ Sir 
Carthwright’ should have been avoided. The five portraits which adorn 
his pages are desirable additions to what must long be the standard work 
on one of Belgium’s foremost statesmen. W. Miter. 


A Literary and Biographical History or Bibliographical Dictionary of 
the English Catholics from the Breach with Rome in 1584. By 
JosePH GiLLow. Vol. IV : Kem—Met. (London: Burns & Oates. 1895.) 


Mr. Gittow has undertaken, and in part carried out with success, a 
much-needed work, one often before attempted and as often abandoned. 
Canon Tierney, who was a master of the subject, in revising and supple- 
menting the ill-arranged church history of Dodd, unfortunately postponed 
the biographical division to the end of the work ; and that end, owing to 
the many difficulties thrown in his way, Tierney never reached. Dodd, 
therefore, who as biographer and bibliographer needed correction in every 
paragraph, has remained the standard and almost sole authority for the 
history of Roman catholic writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Dr. Oliver, the industrious Mr. Foley, Maziere Brady, and others who 
have since made biographical collections, have been almost equally unsatis- 
factory in the special department of bibliography. A new and wide field 
was accordingly open to Mr. Gillow. There can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance or the difficulty of the subject. The publications continually poured 
from the press by English Roman catholics since the national breach with 
Rome have been abundant and curious. It was often the policy or safety 
of their authors to remain unknown. Their literature was contraband, 
and their printers set up type with halters round their necks. Pugnacious 
theologians, too, fought under feigned names as fiercely among themselves 
as against the common enemy ; and as the fortunes of their church were 
determined as much by these intestine disputes as by the oppression of 
the penal laws, its history can only be rightly understood by those who 
possess the key to the intricate controversies and intrigues of the contend- 
ing factions. Mr. Gillow is in this respect well equipped for his task. 
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Iie is familiar with the secret history of the various dissensions referred 
to—the arch-priest controversy, the question of the oath of allegiance, 
disputes regarding the jurisdiction of the chapter or the administration of 
the seminaries, conflicts between bishops and regulars, Blackloism, 
Jansenism, and the rest—and he treats them with singular impartiality. 
This is the best feature of the dictionary, and nowhere else can there be 
found gathered together such abundant materials for the literary history 
of English Roman catholics. Mr. Gillow has had access to several im- 
portant collections in manuscript, of which he has made good use; and in 
the case of recent writers he has been at pains to note their anonymous 
contributions to magazines and reviews, or even newspaper controversies. 
Good examples may be found in the articles of Kirk, Lingard, Maskell, 
and Manning. 

Nevertheless the dictionary does not altogether fulfil the expectations 
raised by its title or by the opportunities of its compiler. Valuable 
space is occupied with little more than the names of persons totally 
unconnected with literature—cavaliers slain in the civil war, recusants 
who have died in prison, ladies of rank who have had sermons preached 
at their funerals. On the other hand many men who have helped to make 
history are omitted, such as Robert Fisher, the compiler of the famous 
memorial against the Jesuits; John Cecil, spy and conspirator, the 
agent of the clergy in important negociations and the author of an attack 
upon Father Crichton ; and Antony Copley, whose best known work is 
erroneously attributed by Mr. Gillow to Dr. Champney. If too we are to 
pass outside the ranks of literature, surely such a one as Ralph Emerson, 
Campion’s ‘ little man,’ is better deserving of a place than Bates, the 
servant of Catesby, executed for the gunpowder plot, or ‘ John Kickham, 
sergeant of royal artillery, thrown from his horse whilst at drill on 
Woolwich Common,’ who is apparently introduced on the ground that Dr. 
Redman published the sermon preached at the sergeant’s requiem. The 
dictionary, even if there were no considerable omissions, could not compre- 
hend a complete bibliography of English Roman catholic literature ; for 
there is no room, in Mr. Gillow’s plan, for anonymous publications where 
the author’s name has not been discovered, or for the orthodox works of 
Roman catholics who had finally abandoned the church, while, on the other 
hand, many pages are wasted in the enumeration and criticism of the pro- 
ductions of protestants who have ultimately become Roman catholics, as 
in the case of the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, who was received into the Roman 
church on his death-bed. 

Moreover it must be said that the bibliography still shows signs of 
haste and carelessness. Mr. Gillow frequently copies down titles without 
any indication whether the work in question was in print or in manu- 
script ; or he even leaves the reader in doubt if it was written in Latin or 
English. Titles are sometimes incorrectly made up, or abbreviated, or 
placed under a pseudonym instead of under the author’s real name where 
a reference to easily accessible bibliographies would have put Mr. Gillow 
right. The title given to the ‘ Florus Anglo-Bavaricus ’ (under ‘ John 
Keynes ’) is an ungrammatical jumble, as if it were taken from an auction 
catalogue. When date and place are omitted from the description of a 
printed book, it is often uncertain whether this is so because they were not 
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given on the title-page or because Mr. Gillow was unable to supply the in- 
formation. Thus under ‘Ralph Buckland’ Mr. Gillow places ‘ The “ Lives 
of the Saints,” translated from Surius. Several vols.’ Whether this was 
printed, or, if not, whether the manuscript is known, is left to conjecture. 
The entry, it seems, is taken from Dodd, who apparently took it from Pits, 
who wrote, if not more cautiously, more fully, Transtulisse etiam dicitur 
Anglice omnes Surit tomos de vitis sanctorwm et praelo obtulisse, 
Secondly, Mr. Gillow ascribes io the same Buckland‘ A Persuasive against 
Frequenting Protestant Churches,’ without further information, the title 
being evidently from Dodd. Then we have ‘ “‘ An Embassaye from Heaven,” 
8vo. A copyisin the Bodleian library.’ This is not from Dodd, but from 
Lowndes, and if Mr. Gillow had gone to the Bodleian catalogue for the full 
title he would have discovered that this was no other than the‘ Persuasive ’ 
so vaguely described, more suo, by Dodd. A tendency thus to duplicate au 
author’s performances is shown also in Mr. Gillow’s treatment of more 
recent writers. For instance, under ‘F. W. Faber’ he places “ No. 46, 
‘Lectures on the Old Testament.’ Preached in Lent 1860, and pub- 
lished after his death.’ This misleads the reader, as it has, in fact, misled 
Mr. Cooper in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ to suppose that 
these lectures formed a distinct publication, whereas they were never 
printed, never even written out; but the heads or notes were printed, 
together with many others of the same kind, by J. E. Bowden in ‘ Notes 
on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects’ in 1866. 

But to revert to the earlier biographies. The main source of Mr. Gil- 
low’s faults is his too servile adherence to Dodd. He even copies the older 
historian’s obsolete spelling of names, as when he writes that Charnock 
was banished by the pope to ‘ Lorena,’ and is led, under the same influence, 
to give expression to opinions which are apparently not his own, as, ¢.g., 
on the delusions of Elizabeth Barton. In the fourth volume, just issued, 
this subservience to the authority of Dodd is far less marked than in the 
preceding volumes, but under the head of‘ Dr. Alban Langdale’ an instance 
occurs which has some historic interest, and which it may be worth while 
to examine in detail. Mr. Gillow observes that an important tract on the 
lawfulness of Roman catholics attending the English church service, circu- 
lated in manuscript in 1580, has been erroneously attributed to this learned 
divine, but that it really was, as Dodd has asserted, the work of Thomas 
Langdale, a Jesuit of repute, who was sent upon the English mission, 
and subsequently abandoned his order and the church. Now, if any doubt 
about the authorship were ever raised, Dodd would naturally be inclined 
to shift the odium of a condemned opinion from the shoulders of the ex- 
archdeacon of Chichester on to those of the renegade Jesuit. But is Dodd 
right? The evidence of Father Parsons, which Mr. Gillow himself quotes, 
should of itself be decisive on the point. Parsons, when preparing to 
answer the dangerous tract in 1581, could not guess who had written it, 
but being accidentally led to the library of Dr. Alban Langdale in search 
of authorities there, found proof, from the marks in his books, that this 
Dr. Langdale himself was the author. Parsons may well be trusted in 
such a matter. Then as to Father Thomas Langdale, Dodd and Mr. 
Gillow are wrong in supposing he was ever sent upon the mission. In 
1580 he was at Milan, and when Parsons and Campion passed through 
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the city on their way to England he expressed a desire to join them. 
Two years later he was summoned by his general to Rome, but from some 
unexplained motive, in defiance of his superiors, he took ship at Genoa, 
fled to England, and put himself at once (early in 1583) in communication 
with Burghley and the privy council, who were delighted to give out that 
a famous Jesuit had arrived from Italy to announce that Roman catholics 
were free to obey the law and go to church. This, be it remarked, was two 
years after Parsons had printed his reply to the tract attributed, and 
rightly attributed, to Father Langdale’s respectable namesake. When 
dates were forgotten, and in quarters where Parsons’s evidence was un- 
known, it became too easy to believe that the ill-omened document, like 
the later oath of allegiance, was the work of an apostate Jesuit. 

Mr. Gillow is anxious to commemorate all who have any title to be 
reckoned as martyrs or confessors of the faith ; and accuracy of detail is 
here all-important. It is, therefore, necessary to add that in this depart- 
ment also the dictionary must be used with great caution. Thus Mr. 
Gillow writes, ‘Collins, John, bookseller, martyr, was apprehended for 
selling catholic books, and after a long imprisonment was executed at 
Tyburn in 1601.’ For this the only authority given is Bishop Challoner. 
But Challoner, who was exceedingly careful in his statements, distinctly 
places this Collins or ‘ Colins’ as ‘a bookseller condemned to die’ in his 
list of those sufferers ‘ who were not executed.’ It is true that (vol. i. p. 
405) he quotes Dr. Champney as saying that Colins ‘ after a long imprison- 
ment suffered death from the same cause, though he knows not whether it 
was at the same time or no’ (i.e. at the same time as Mr. James Duckett, 
bookseller). But the bishop seemingly believed that this death was caused 
not by the executioner, but by the hardships of prison. In any case there 
is no authority given for Mr. Gillow’s mention of Tyburn, and there is 
doubt of the date of the death. 

Yet, notwithstanding these and similar blemishes, the chief disappoint- 
ment of all interested in Mr. Gillow’s work will be the announcement of his 
publishers that it will be shortly completed in another volume. The first 
volume, issued in 1885, contained the letters A—C; the fourth runs from 
Kem to Met. Is it possible that the remainder can be treated adequately 
on anything like the same lines within the compass of a single volume ? 
The more obvious defects of Mr. Gillow’s work will be found in the first 
two volumes. The improvement in the fourth volume is considerable in 
every respect. He has consulted a wider range of authorities, and is more 
exact in his description of books. Among the numerous remaining lives 
in the Roman catholics’ golden age are those of Sanders and Stapleton, 
Southwell and Walpole, Parsons and Worthington, and in our own times 
those of Wiseman, Ullathorne and Tierney, Turnbull and Stevenson, 
Oakeley and Ward. It will be a vast pity if, from the exigencies of trade, 
important biographies be hurried through the press or unduly compressed. 
Moreover many of the defects referred to may yet be in a great measure 
remedied by good indexes and by supplementary lists of anonymous or 
omitted publications. On this will depend the making or the marring of 
an important undertaking. T. G. Law. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their Puritan Successors. By 
JoHN Browy, B.A., D.D. (London: Religious Tract Society. 1895.) 


Dr. Brown is hardly fortunate in the scale and scope of his work. It is 
too detailed for a mere popular summary, even if any more summaries of 
New England history were needed. It cannot claim to be as a whole, 
though in part it may,a work of original research. Much of it is avowedly 
mere compilation, pleasantly and sensibly written, but with no originality 
of view, and with, it would seem, but little knowledge of recent work in the 
same field. Much of Dr. Brown’s book is no more than a reproduction of 
Bancroft and Palfrey, those ‘ filio-pietistic ’ historians of New England, as 
Mr. Adams calls them in a book which I noticed not long ago in this 
Review. One wonders whether Dr.Brown has ever read the recent writings 
of Mr. Adams. He is a bold man if in the face of them he can take the 
view that the early New England divines were ‘ striking examples of 
large-mindedness and tolerance’ when placed in contrast with men like 
Whitgift, Bancroft, or Laud. By adopting the method of a sketch rather 
than of a history Dr. Brown is able, without apparent unfairness, to 
give the go-by to divers incidents in New England history which he 
would, we think, have found it hard to reconcile with his view. One 
would not learn from his pages that such persons as Mr. Hutchinson 
and Roger Williams ever existed. One reads about the Pequod war, 
but hears nothing of the selfish indifference with which Massachusetts 
and Plymouth left their new-born sister Connecticut to fight her own 
battle. Dr. Brown describes the formation and action of the New 
England confederation. He does not tell how it was more than once 
nearly broken up by the arrogance and selfishness of the ‘ predominant 
partner,’ Massachusetts. The best part of Dr. Brown’s book is his sketch 
of the English nonconformists in Holland, and especially his careful and 
sympathetic study of their pastor, John Robinson. He also tells very 
fully and clearly the negotiations between the intending emigrants and 
the Virginia and New England companies. In fact, the superiority of 
this part of Dr. Brown’s work to what comes later makes one rather 
regret that he did not confine himself to a monograph on what may be 
called the pre-colonial history of the pilgrims. J. A. Dove. 


Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny. A Narrative anda Study. By Lieut.- 
General McLeop Innzgs, R.E., V.C. (London: Innes & Co. 1895.) 


For its size this volume will prove one of the most valuable works of 
reference for the history of the Indian mutiny. It is written by one who 
was a not unimportant figure in the scenes and events he describes, but 
his own share in them is told with characteristic modesty. The narrative 
is, as the title indicates, concerned mainly about Lucknow and Oude, but 
the famous siege and its heroes could not be fully and fairly described 
without some account of the other districts where the mutiny raged. 
General Innes has, therefore, given a very concise relation of these, to serve 
as a preface to his main narrative. He divides the great contest into three 
stages, viz. (1) the vital struggle, from July to September 1857 ; (2) the 
decisive contest, from October 1857 to March 1858; and (8) the sup- 
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pression of the revolt, from April 1858 to the early part of 1859. The 
author’s narrative is told with soldierly frankness and incisiveness. 
General Innes does full justice, but no more than justice, to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir Henry Havelock, while his treatment of Outram is a 
fine example of holding the balances. The illustrations are more valuable 
from the military than from the artistic point of view. 

There is only one point of controversy that we will touch upon here, 
and that is the provisions of the Lucknow garrison. General Innes 
assures us that the provisions stored up by Sir Henry Lawrence were 
amply sufficient not only for the garrison before its first relief by Sir 
Henry Havelock, but for the combined defenders up to the time of the 
second relief by Sir Colin Campbell, and that even then a large quantity 
of grain was carried away at the withdrawal from the residency. He 
admits that the facts, as stated by him, do not agree with the letters of 
Brigadier-General Inglis, who commanded during the first defence, after 
the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. But he accounts for this by saying 
that the dying injunctions of Sir Henry had not been carried out, directing 
an inventory to be made of all the provisions. Captain James, the com- 
missary-general, was incapacitated by a severe wound received at the 
battle of Chinhut ; his native subordinates fled, with them the lists disap- 
peared, and no one knew what provisions were within the thirty-six acres 
of entrenchments. We are not told what became of Mr. Simon Martin, 
the civil officer in charge of the Lucknow district, who had assisted 
Captain James in his work. General Innes is not quite consistent in his 
account. On p. 147 he tells us that ‘it was quite well known where all 
the stores were ;’ on p. 234 he states ‘ that the information or inspection, 
by which he [General Inglis] was guided, had overlooked, or not been 
aware of, some of the large storages in which the grain supply was kept.’ 
Again, he states on p. 34 that, when the relief by Havelock had taken 
place, Colonel Napier, the chief of Outram’s staff, ‘ instituted a proper 
inquiry and search, which led to the discovery that the supplies, which 
had been collected and kept in store throughout, but somehow ignored, 
were sufficient to support the whole united garrison for nearly two months.’ 
On p. 282 he tells us that Colonel Napier ‘ expected to have a search, but 
he found that no search was necessary. The commissariat officers in 
charge of the supplies knew where all the stock was, and pointed it out.’ 
None of the officers who came in with Havelock could tell what 
the officers who had been in the garrison from the first were unable to 
tell, or had ignored. So why was not the discovery sooner made? If 
Outram could discover the provisions without a search, why could not 
Brigadier Inglis? It is a heavy charge of culpable ignorance that is thus 
brought by General Innes against several officers of the first defence. We 
now know that a great portion of the sufferings of the garrison were un- 
necessary, and might have been prevented by ordinary prudence on the 
part of the commanding officers. The statement, moreover, on p. 32, that 
the supplies for the united garrison were sufficient for nearly two months, 
is inconsistent with Outram’s letters, extracts from which are given on 
pp. 244, 245. These speak of continually reduced rations. And most 
people know of the interview between Sir Colin Campbell and Mr. Gubbins, 
the financial commissioner, in which the gallant chief made reference to 
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‘the starving garrison.’ It is true that the provisions proved to be ‘ suffi- 
cient,’ but scarcely in the sense intended by General Innes. Defenders 
of less tough fibre or of less noble courage would certainly have suc- 
cumbed. Ernest G. ATKINSON. 


A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. By Fatconer Manan, M.A., Sub-Librarian. Vol. III. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1895.) 


Txis volume marks, and amply justifies, a new departure in the system 
of cataloguing the manuscripts in the Bodleian library. With all its 
merits the well-known quarto series, begun by Mr. Coxe, proceeds at too 
leisurely a pace, and thanks are due to the Rev. Andrew Clark and others 
for urging upon the curators the necessity for greater expedition and more 
summary methods. The result is the comprehensive scheme of which we 
have now the firstfruits, and which aims at cataloguing as concisely 
as possible every manuscript in the library that is not oriental or has not 
already appeared in one or other of the quarto volumes. With regard to 
the two latter classes references only, it seems, will be given, and the 
existing quartos will therefore still be indispensable. Whether the series 
will now be discontinued we are not informed, but it is to be hoped that 
such is not the case; the brief descriptions given under the new scheme 
stimulate the desire for more detail. 

The present intention is to complete the summary catalogue in six 
volumes, the first two of which will contain a much-needed new edition 
of Bernard’s folio catalogue of 1697, embracing all the manuscripts then in 
the library (Nos. 1-8716). Although the first to appear, the volume now 
issued is properly the third, and it comprises all the collections acquired 
between 1697 and 1800 (Nos. 8717-16996). The fourth and fifth 
volumes will deal with the collections subsequently added down to 1890, 
together with manuscripts obtained singly or in small sets from 1697 to 
the same date; while the sixth will be devoted to accessions since 1890 and 
to a general index. No doubt there are good reasons for not cataloguing 
single manuscripts in their proper order of acquisition, interspersed 
between the collections, and if any exception can be taken to the above 
division it is with regard to the index, for if this is as full as it ought to 
be the space reserved for it seems inadequate. The single consecutive 
numeration is a boon which will be appreciated by all who have had 
experience of the bewildering multiplicity of Bodleian nomenclature. 

For the first instalment Mr. Madan, one of the sub-librarians, is 
solely responsible. To describe the contents of upwards of 8,000 manu- 
scripts is no easy task, and the efficient manner in which it has been 
performed promises well for the excellence of the catalogue as a whole. 
The collections comprised are twenty in number, ranging in bulk from the 
5,206 Rawlinson MSS. to the modest nine which preserve the memory of 
Dr. Thomas Perrott. Each is preceded by an account of the collector and 
other useful particulars, and it is a striking proof of the good fortune that 
has attended the great Oxford library that, with the single exception of 
the 171 Bernard MSS. purchased in 1698, the whole number came to it 
by donation or bequest. In this Review the historical manuscripts 
naturally claim foremost attention. As the Clarendon, Carte, Tanner, 
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and Rawlinson collections, besides others, are all included, the materials 
for seventeenth-century history in particular are unrivalled in extent and 
value. At the same time a large proportion of them have already 
figured in the quartos, or, as regards the Clarendon papers, in a separate 
‘ Calendar,’ and the references, therefore, here are merely supplemented by 
the barest possible indication of their nature. Among the exceptions the 
Carte papers are the most important. No catalogue of these having yet 
been issued, they are treated, relatively speaking, more fully, but the 
restricted character of the entries at most may be judged from the fact 
that the whole 278 volumes are disposed of in little more than forty 
pages. Under the plan laid down this, indeed, is as much as we can 
expect, and the information given is precise and useful. It is tantalising, 
however, to learn that a complete calendar has for some years existed in 
manuscript, though it is understood to be too unsatisfactory in character 
to render its publication desirable. The fact is that the summary process 
is less adapted to historical manuscripts than to almost any others. Among 
the sections, for instance, into which the Rawlinson MSS. are divided some 
are here handled in a way that renders any more extended catalogue 
superfluous. This is especially the case with the Liturgical MSS., which 
are admirably described; and the same may be said of the important 
heading of ‘ Poetry.’ But with volumes of correspondence and miscel- 
laneous papers it is different. The historical portion of these collections 
mainly consists of materials of this sort, and no catalogue that does not 
enter into more detail can fully satisfy the requirements of those who 
have not ready access to the manuscripts themselves. This, however, 


does not detract from the value of the present ‘Summary Catalogue.’ 
Within its proper limits it is a thoroughly good one, and reflects the 
highest credit both on the compiler and on the library. The only fear is 
lest it should cause a more exhaustive catalogue of some at least of its 
contents to be indefinitely postponed. G. F. WaRNER. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. By CHartes pe Garmo. (London: 
Heinemann. 1895.) 


HERBART has now been dead more than half a century, but his doc- 
trines are not only of importance in the history of education, but are 
still receiving fresh development in America and in Germany. He 
maintained, as others had done before him, that the formation of the 
character of the pupil is.as much the duty of the educator as the giving 
instruction in the several branches of knowledge, and that the develop- 
ment of a ‘ many-sided interest’ provides the best safeguard against that 
misdirection which the too exclusive pursuit of any single desire or aim 
inevitably entails. This doctrine he enforced with remarkable originality, 
and with arguments which assume a new significance in days when 
specialism is menacing with increasing potency both the equilibrium of 
the mental powers and the harmonious development of character. If 
studies were made for man, and not man for study, Herbart’s theories of 
apperception and the correlation of studies, as summarised in the present 
volume, well deserve the serious consideration of all interested in the 
work of the teacher. Whether the extension given to his theories by 
Dr. William Rein at Jena and Dr. Karl Lange at Plauen would have 
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been sanctioned by the master himself may be a matter of some doubt, 
but all historical students must greet the grand effort which is being 
made to find a reconciliation and a harmony between the study of 
literature and history and that of nature, as ‘ co-ordinate but more or less 
distinct cores or centres of unification, having constant cross-relations 
wherever the nature of the subject-matter and the convenience of the 
class-room make them advisable’ (p. 243). The president of Swarthmore 
college holds, and probably with justice, that a ‘New Era’ in education 
has commenced, which permits us no longer to rest satisfied either with 
the old curricula or with the arguments by which they have long been 
defended. The point of view from which he estimates educators like Arnold, 
or assesses pleadings like those put forward in the ‘ Essays on a Liberal 
Education,’ is indicated with sufficient plainness. In the ‘ Essays’ the 
late Lord Houghton, in his contribution ‘On the Social Results of 
Classical ‘Education,’ while frankly admitting that the English system 
did little or nothing to prepare the student for a scientific or practical 
career, could yet venture to ask whether it was ‘impossible to make a 
satisfactory compromise between the just exigencies of our age and the 
honourable traditions of past generations—one more compromise in 
a country and among a people who wisely have made so many.’ After a 
lapse of twenty-eight years it is worth while to note the response which 
the disciple of Herbart makes to this inquiry from America. 


Many teachers have long thought, and still think, that a liberal education 
consists not in mastering knowledge, but in developing power through the 
medium of grammar and pure mathematics, the idea being that if we can 
once develope the power, it may be applied, like a mechanical force, to any 
desired end. Reflection will show that this supposed formal discipline of the 
mind by two kinds of study is largely mythical, but that if properly directed 
they are rather rich and concrete as far as they go, being, however, exceedingly 
narrow in range. ... The chief defect of the old education is not that it is 
good for no practical purpose, but that it is for so many callings in life a partial 
and one-sided preparation. For the professional man or woman it may be 
economic in the true sense, since it has direct bearing upon future occupation ; 
for all but the learned professions, however, it may be subjective and esoteric ; 
it may leave the mind steeped in the antiquated conceptions of bygone ages, 
which taken as stages in a progress would be valuable, but which as a substitute 
for the ruling ideas of to-day bear the same relation to developed truth that the 
child does to the man. 


J. Bass MULLINGER. 


M. Petit-Dutaillis has taken the history of Sparta from the battle of 
Sellasia to the capture of Corinth as the subject of his Latin thesis, De 
Lacedaimoniorum Reipublicae supremis temporibus (222-146 a. C.) 
(Paris, 1894). Ina proemium of twenty-three pages, which is in some 
respects the most interesting part of the treatise, he sketches the revolu- 
tionary projects of Agis and Cleomenes and the events leading up to the 
battle of Sellasia. The history proper is divided into five chapters, the 
whole occupying about 76 pages. The ordinary ancient authorities are 
followed, and the author shows in his numerous references that he is also 
conversant with the modern works on the same period. The treatment is 
mostly narrative, few of the difficult points being discussed at length, and 
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the only novelty being an ingenious attempt to represent the tyrant 
Nabis as the saviour of Spartan liberties (p. 69). Treatises of this sort 
can hardly be said to justify their existence if they only repeat in Latin 
what is to be found elsewhere, and M. Petit-Dutaillis might have devoted 
somewhat more attention to the vexed questions of chronology, which are 
so frequent in this period. The Latin is easy and clear, but not always 
in accordance with the best classical usage. 


In his pamphlet on The Site of Camulodunum (Colchester : Wiles, 
1895) Mr. I. Chalkley Gould argues that Camulodunum is Colchester and 
not Chesterford, as one of his fellow-antiquaries in Essex has recently 
asserted. Theassertion had better never been made, and Mr. Gould has 
no difficulty in disproving it, though he produces no new evidence and 
omits some details which he might have used to strengthen his case. 


The rapid extension of the Teubner series of cheap texts has already 
produced not a few volumes of direct value to the student of ecclesiastical 
history. Among the more recent issues we may mention the anonymous 
Christian dialogue de Astrologia entitled Hermippus, edited by Wilhelm 
Kroll and Paul Viereck; the all but contemporary life of St. Hypatius 
by Callinicus (De Vita S. Hypatii Liber), edited by Professor Usener’s 
disciples at Bonn; and St. Benedict’s Regula Monachorum, edited by 
E. Wélffiin, all of which have appeared during the past year. The life 
of St. Hypatius is printed from the publisher’s new fount of upright 
Greek type, which is not only beautiful but also extremely clear; and the 
convenience of the book is increased by the testimonia and chronological 
notices prefixed. The edition of St. Benedict’s ‘Rule’ is based on the 
Hatton (not ‘ Halton’) MS. 48, in the Bodleian library, of the seventh or 
eighth century, collated with three others and occasionally with the text 
presented in Hildemar’s commentary. 


The Chapters in the Early History of the Church of Wells (1136-1388), 
from Documents in Possession of the Dean and Chapter of Wells (London : 
Elliot Stock; Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce, 1894), which we owe to the 
patient labour of the sub-dean, Canon Church, furnish a connected narra- 
tive of the lives of the bishops, with continuous reference to the history 
of the fabric and institutions of the cathedral church through a period of 
many vicissitudes. When, in 1088, the see was removed to Bath, the 
canonical life at Wells was uprooted, and it was not until the consecration 
of Bishop Robert of Lewes in 1136 that any attempt was made to restore 
it; the chapter was then reconstituted on the pattern of Rouen and 
Bayeux, which had been introduced (as Mr. Bradshaw showed) by Arch- 
bishop Thomas of York and St. Osmund of Salisbury into the system of 
their churches nearly half a century earlier, and had become the standard 
pattern for the secular churches of England. But while the chapter of 
Wells grew up from 1186 onwards, and took its part in the election of its 
bishop, and while the church formed one of his seats, it did not yet give 
him his title. The bishop was bishop of Bath, then of Bath and Glaston- 
bury, and only after the stormy struggle with the monks of Glastonbury 
in John’s reign had been ended by mutual concessions was it possible 
for Wells to assert its claim to share with Bath an equal right in the 
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style of the bishop: in 1244 Roger of Salisbury became the first 
bishop of Bath and Wells. The substance of the four excellently written, 
though not altogether well-arranged, chapters on the bishops from 1174 
to 1247 has already appeared in the ‘ Archaeologia.’ They have now 
been recast and fitted on to a life of Bishop Robert, the creator of the 
chapter, at the beginning, and at the end to an account of the history and 
condition of that chapter down to 1333. In this later study, while the 
bishops are not forgotten, their careers take a subordinate place, and 
attention is specially devoted to the domestic economy of the church and 
its ministers; and the internal arrangements of the church itself are 
further examined and illustrated in a separate section. Of the biographies 
that, perhaps, of Bishop Savaric will be found of most general interest for 
English history, and that of Bishop Jocelin (enriched as it is with regesta 
and documents) of greatest value for the student of Wells. The details 
supplied from a careful examination of the capitular muniments, aided by 
Mr, J. A. Bennett’s excellent calendar of them,! contribute much that is of 
importance to supplement, and in some points to correct, the rapid sketch 
of the history of the church given in Mr. Freeman’s well-known lectures. 
The author has taken particular pains in extracting from his documents 
whatever throws light on the stages in the building of the cathedral. 
The illustrations of seals, &c, are well executed, and the handsome 
volume is no less creditable to the skill of the Taunton printers than it is 
to the historical knowledge and antiquarian zeal of the learned sub-dean. 


Mr. B. L. Abrahams has reprinted from the Jewish Quarterly Review 
his interesting and promising Arnold prize essay on The Expulsion of the 
Jews from England in 1290 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1895). While writing 
from a distinctly Jewish point of view Mr. Abrahams is extremely fair to 
Edward I, and gives him due credit for the forbearance and disinterested- 
ness which he showed in carrying out the measure. But what does he 
mean by speaking of ‘ the parlement de la Chandeleur, which met in the 
same year’ ? 


Mr. George Neilson’s Repentance Tower and its Tradition (Edin- 
burgh: George P. Johnston, 1895) is a reprint from the Proceedings 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society, in which the author seeks to ex- 
plain the origin of the name of ‘ Repentance Tower,’ a keep on Trailtrow 
Hill in Annandale. His argument may be briefly stated. John, Master 
of Maxwell, afterwards Lord Herries, by breaking his word to Henry VIII 
(1548), caused the death of fourteen out of fifteen hostages who had been 
the pledges for his good faith. Devoured by remorse, he, fourteen years 
after his crime (1562), built the watch-tower in question, at once as an 
atonement to his country and a public confession of his repentance. 
Mr. Neilson’s contention, it must be said, is hardly convincing. No 
notice of Repentance Tower has been found earlier than 1562, but this 
hardly proves that it may not have existed before that date. Even 
admitting that it was built about 1562, it is still only a conjecture that 
Lord Herries was its builder. Moreover, there seems little logical con- 
nexion between remorse for a great crime and the building of a watch-tower, 


2 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Report, Apy. II. 
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however fitted to benefit the countrymen of the repentant sinner. Lord 
Herries was reputed one of the coolest, craftiest, and most unscrupulous 
politicians who surrounded Queen Mary; and it is hardly in keeping 
with his character that he should have blazoned his own guilt in this 
melodramatic fashion. 


Turgot, the intendant of the Limousin, is already familiar to English 

readers in Mr. Morley’s vigorous essay; when Mr. W. Walker Stephens 

tells the tale—The Life and Writings of Turgot (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1895)—he suffers by the comparison. But for Turgot the 
comptroller-general and his twenty months of heroic statesmanship Mr. 
| 4 Morley fails us, and we are thankful for Mr. Stephens’s pilotage. The 
author has been at evident pains to be correct, clear, and readable, and 
: his enthusiasm for his hero goes far to atone for a certain note of partisan- 
ship and the want of any distinct historical faculty. The second part of 
the book contains a series of translated extracts from Turgot’s works 
other than economic. Mr. Stephens has done wisely to confine himself 
to extracts ; they might perhaps have been even shorter. Turgot’s very 
excellences are, from a literary point of view, his defects; posterity has 
so far ratified his ideas that it is to be feared it will hardly pause to read 
| the arguments by which he supported them. Still these extracts will 
repay skimming. 


Students of our older literature will heartily welcome the edition of 
North’s version of Plutarch’s Lives which Mr. W. E. Henley has included 
in his collection of ‘The Tudor Translations’ (four volumes. London : 
Nutt, 1895). Mr. George Wyndham has prefixed an introduction, in 
which he discusses with singular felicity and excellent judgment such 
matters as Plutarch’s choice of subject, method, and mental attitude. He 
has made a careful study of Plutarch’s two sixteenth-century translators, 
Amyot and North; and his remarks on North’s style, its close connexion 
with that of the French from which it is translated, and its influence on 
Shakespeare are specially interesting. 





M. Jean Gruppi’s work, entitled Un Avocat Jowrnaliste au XVIIT 

Siécle, Linguet (Paris: Hachette, 1895), is the first attempt to write a 
| detailed life of the celebrated advocate. It carries his biography down to 
1775, when he was definitively disbarred. M. Gruppi also gives an account 
of the organisation and customs of the French bar during the eighteenth 
century. Of the causes célébres in which Linguet was engaged several 
are of considerable historical interest, notably those of the due d’Aiguillon 
and the chevalier de La Barre. On both cases the author brings 
together much new information. 


Dr. Thomas A. Walker’s Manual of Public International Law (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1895) is intended as a general introduction to 
the subject, and we can honestly congratulate the author on the manner 
| in which his task has been performed. In framing the abstract rules 
which form the backbone of his treatise he displays a commendable 
caution, and avoids the mistake of the learned writers who have busied 
themselves in ‘ codifying’ rules which can hardly as yet be said to exist. 
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Dr. Walker recognises that history, the record of actual practice, is the 
basis of all international law, properly so called. His illustrations are 
taken from British and American decided cases, and from diplomatic 
papers. This Manual will help the student of international law in two 
ways, by giving him a clear outline of the subject, and also by teaching 
him to correct his abstract reasoning by constant reference to facts. 


August Potthast’s Bibliotheca has so long been the familiar com- 
panion of every student of medieval history that it is with something of 
surprise and more of pleasure that we find the author in his ripe old age 
revising and enlarging this arduous undertaking. Of the two volumes to 
which the work is now planned to extend the first quarter has already 
appeared (Bibliotheca Historica Medu Aevi; Wegweiser durch die Ge- 
schichtswerke des ewropdischen Mittelalters bis 1500. Zweite verbesserte 
und vermehrte Anflage. Erster Halbband. Berlin : Weber, 1895). Com- 
pared with the corresponding part of the first edition the book has 
grown by almost exactly one half; but this does not represent the whole 
of the increase, since the size of the page has been enlarged also. The 
amount of minute revision to which the work has been subjected can only 
be appreciated by long use; but we have checked enough of the articles 
to be confident that the author has throughout, with astonishing uni- 
formity, kept abreast of the overpowering mass of productions bearing 
on medieval history. Only in a few English publications—and those issued 
by societies—have we discerned here and there a gap. We hope when 
the work is completed to notice it at greater length ; but we cannot miss 
the first opportunity of welcoming the invaluable labours of the veteran 
bibliographer. 


In a Verslag van een onderzoek in Engeland naar Archivalia belangrijk 
voor de Geschiedenis van Nederland Dr. Brugmans publishes the results 
of his mission by the government of the kingdom of the Netherlands to 
make inquiry into the manuscripts relating to the history of his own country 
preserved in various repositories hete. Of the value of his work it is 
enough to say that, though he seldom gives more than the name of the 
writer and receiver or the title of any letter or other document, and 
has frequently been compelled to content himself with giving the dates 
of the bundles in which they are contained, he has nevertheless filled an 
octavo volume of 516 pages. Valuable as the information imparted by 
him must be to his own countrymen, his book will be of the greatest service 
to Englishmen in any way interested in the relations between England 
and the Dutch Netherlands. 
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Perwtodical Notices 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The return of the Jews from the Babylonian exile: by J. Wettnausen.—Nachr. 
kon. Gesellsch. Wiss. Gottingen, 1895. 2. 

Social and economic conditions in the Hellenic middle age [i.e. the Homeric age] : 
by Kk. Pounmann.—Hist. Zft. Ixxv. 2. 

The Seleucid era of the books of the Maccabees [beginning in the spring not of 312 
but 311 B.c.]: by G. F. Uncrr.—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., phil.-hist. Cl., 1895, 2. 
Slavery in its economic aspects {treated partly with reference to ancient European 
history, but chiefly to that of modern America]: by A. Lorm.— Zft. Social- 

Wirthsch.-Gesch. iv. 1. 

Christianity at the beginning of the second century [in connexion with Lightfoot’s 
edition of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers ’].—Quart. Rev. 364. Oct. 

The rationale of the early persecutions.—Church Qu. Rev. 81. Oct. 

The date of the synod of Gangra: by Dr. Braun of Wiirzburg [who finds it in a Syriac 
manuscript at Rome placed under the consulship of Placidus and Romulus (the 
names appear in a corrupt form) in the year 390 of the Antiochene era, i.e. a.v. 
343].—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

On the Montanist ‘ Cenones’ in St. Jerome: by J. Frrepricn [who accepts Hilgen- 
feld’s identification of the word with Kowwvol).—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., phil.- 
hist. Cl., 1895. 2. 

The eighth book of the Apostolical Constitutions and related writings: by F. X. von 
Founx [who maintains that the Apostolical Constitutions are the source and 
basis of the ‘ Constitutiones per Hippolytum,’ not vice versa; and that the 
Egyptian church ordinance stands intermediate]._-Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3 (continued 
from 1). 

The Chronicon Palatinum: by T. Mommsen [an eighth-century translation of 
Malalas, who is proved from it to have finished his work a.p. 573].—Byz. Zft. iv. 3, 
4. Sept. 

The date of the Arab capture of Alexandria: by E. W. Brooxs (17 Sept. 642].—Byz. 
Zit. iv.3,4. Sept. 

The date of the churches of St. Demetrius and St. Sophia in Thessalonica : by J. 
Laurent (St. Demetrius built in the first half of the seventh century; St. Sophia 
completed a.p. 645].—Byz. Zft. iv.3,4. Sept. 

The Daco-Rumanian question in relation to Hungary: by L. OvAry [who treats it 
from the Magyar point of view].—Ungar. Rev. 1895, p. 469. 

The Jews in China: by A. Nevsaver [who states that they certainly came from 
Persia, probably in the eighth century a.p.]—Jew. Qu. Rev. 29. Oct. 

Recent discussions concerning the donation of Pippin and Charles the Great: by P. 
Keur [dealing principally with the theories of Sackur, Schaube, and Schniirer].— 
Gdtting. gel. Anz. 1895. 9. Sept. 

The earliest evidence for the name‘ Deutsch’ (not the ‘ theodisca lingua ’ in the ‘ Ann. 
Lauriss. mai.’ referring to 788, but the ‘theodisce’ in the report of George, 
cardinal bishop of Ostia, on the English synods of Corbridge and Cealchydh in 

786, which is here regarded either as a sign that the cardinal had learned the 
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word on the continent or that the report was drawn up by the Frankish abbat 
Wigbod who accompanied him].—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., phil.-hist. Cl., 
1895. 2. 

Roland in popular traditions: by T. pe Purmatcre.— Rev. Quest. hist. lviii. 2. Oct. 

The causes of the feudal system: by L. VANDERKINDERE [who sees a feudal element 
in the origin of the communes, while at the same time agreeing with H. Pirenne 
in tracing this directly to the rights of merchants].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 3rd 
ser., xxix. p. 684. 

The attack of the Scythians, called Rhos, on Byzantium: by C. pz Boor [who gives 
fresh chronological data].—Byz. Zft. iv. 3, 4. Sept. 

On the parentage of the empress Theophanu: by K. Unurrz [who urges, in spite of 
Thietmar’s suspicion, that she was really a daughter of Romanus II].—Byz. 
Zft. iv. 3,4. Sept. 

The council of Clermont [1095] and the first crusade: by T. A. AncHER.—Scott. Rev. 
52. Oct. 

Abailard as a theological teacher (dealing with the treatise ‘ de Trinitate’ recently 
discovered by R. Stélzle, and applying its contents to the illustration of the stages 
in Abailard’s career as a teacher of theology; with some observations on his 
influence on the method of theological study in the medieval schools].—Church 
Qu. Rev. 81. Oct. 

Ousdima [t+ 1188], a Syrian emir in the first century of the crusades: by the baron 
Carra DE Vavx [in connexion with H. Derembourg’s Life].—Rev. Quest. hist. lviii. 
2. Oct. 

The biography of Gerlach the annalist [b. 1165]: by A. ZAx.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

Medieval Cyprus.—Edinb. Rev. 374. Oct. 

The value of the augustalis of Frederick IT: by A. Scuause.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

The election of Alfonso of Castile as king of the Romans [1257]: by O. Reprica [who 
prints a letter by bishop Eberhard of Constance describing his reception at the 
court of Burgos when he went to announce the election].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

A fragment of a chronicle of popes and emperors written in the district of the lower 
Rhine at the beginning of the fourteenth century: printed by the late L. Wemanp. 
(The leaf, which had been used as a flyleaf, contains the only statement yet found 
in any German source of Albert I’s proposal to surrender the left bank of the 
Rhine to France on condition of Philip the Fair’s agreement to his making Ger- 
many into an hereditary kingdom.]—Nachr. kén. Gesellsch. Wiss. Gottingen, 
1894, 4. 

The date of Dante’s ‘De Monarchia’: by H. Gravert {who, after exposing certain 
impertinences of L. Prompt, argues (1) that the ‘De Monarchia’ was written at 
a time when the election of the emperor was not yet confirmed by the pope, and 
(2) that this condition will not suit Henry VII, but will suit Albert I, concerning 
whom Boniface VIII wrote to the Florentines, 15 May 1300, that he had not yet 
confirmed his election and that the empire was still vacant. The pope’s object 
was to gain Tuscany as the price of the confirmation. Dr. Grauert refers to an 
unpublished treatise defending the papal claims, as offering the precise contentions 
which called forth Dante’s counterstatement].—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

The fall of the Knights Templars: by Mrs. A. Grance.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 15. Oct. 

The itinerary of the popes in the time of the Great Schism: by K. Evsen [who gives a 
chronological table from April 1378 to the death of John XXIII, 22 Nov. 1419].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

The congregation of regular canons of Windesheim. I: The nunnery of Betlehem. 
in the Bangerd near Hoorn: by F. Pisper [who shows it to have belonged to this 
congregation, not to the Crutchedfriars]. II: The ruleof Windesheim nunneries : 
edited by J. H. Gaui. III: Mariénwald or Frendeswege in the county of Bent- 
heim [Hanover], incorporated in the congregation by Boniface IX [1399-1400] : by 
J. M. Witstennorr [who prints the bull of exemption and incorporation].—Arch. 
Nederl. Kerkgesch. v. 3. 
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Report concerning the council of princes held at Frankfurt (January 1409, to consider 
their attitude towards the approaching council of Pisa] addressed to the cardinals 
by John de Soleria, abbat of St. Giustina at Padua: printed by L. Scuurrz.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

Sigismund’s safe-conduct to Hus: by J. Loserts [who shows that safe-conducts were 
in several cases applied for to John XXIII, and granted by him; and comments 
on the effect of the absence of such a safe-conduct in Hus’s case].—Mitth. Inst. 
Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

Pastor’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ iii, iv.—Church Qu. Rev. 81. Oct. By T. B. Scan- 
NELL.—Dubl. Rev. N.S. 15. Oct. 

The French fleet in the Mediterranean [1496-1518]: by A. Spont.-—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lviii. 2. Oct. 

The family of the reformer John de Lasco: by C. Pascau. III. [concluding the life of 
Jerome Lasky, the diplomatist, but without making use of recent works, e.g. the 
biography published in Polish by A. Hirschberg, Lemberg, 1888]}.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. France. xliv. 11. Nov. 

The relations between the Low Countries and the Hanse towns in the sixteenth century : 
by C. Prior [giving unpublished documents relative to the intrigues set on foot by 
queen Elizabeth for the purpose of stopping the supplies of Spain and Portugal 
during the dearth of 1582 and 1583].—Bull. Comm. roy. Hist., 5th ser., v. p. 65. 

The attempted reconciliation between Philip II and the revolted Provinces in 1585: by 
C. Pror [giving an account from unpublished sources of the negotiations conducted 
by Gottignies in Farnese’s name, which failed in consequence of the king’s obsti- 
nacy].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 3rd ser., xxix. p. 979. 

The fall of Agria and the battle of Keresztes in 1596: by L. Knorr. [Contradictory 
versions of the behaviour of the sultan during the battle have been transmitted on 
the one hand by the Christian writers, e.g. Istvanfi and Szamoskézi, who assert 
that the sultan ran away, and by the Turkish historians, e.g. Petshevi and 
Naima, who, on the other hand, maintain that Muhammad III stood firm when 
receiving the main attack of the Christians. The question is settled by the account 
of an English eye-witness, Edward Barton, queen Elizabeth’s ambassador at the 
Sublime Porte, whose version, hitherto unpublished, is given in a long letter to lord 
Burghley in the Public Record Office. Barton and his English followers, too, ran 
away in the general stampede, but returned immediately on seeing that the imperial 
great banner had not moved).—Szdzadok, May, Sept. 

The Turkish envoy at Prague in 1620, and the correspondence of Frederick count pala- 
tine, the ‘ Winterkinig,’ with sultan Osman IT: by H. Forst.—-Mitth. Inst. Oester- 
reich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

The Spanish invasion of Guyenne during the thirty years’ war [1634-1639]: by 
J. J. C. Tauzrmy.—Rev. Quest. hist. lviii. 2. Oct. . 

Th political relations between Venice and Savoy: by G. Craretrta (continued).—N. 
Arch. Venet. x. 1. 

The correspondence of Madame, princess palatine, mother of the regent Orléans, with 
her aunt the electress Sophia of Hanover: by G. Derpine.—Rev. hist. lix. 2. Nov. 
(continued from lvi. 1, and concluded). 

The graves of the Swedes at Poltava: by I. Pavuovsx1.—Istorich. Viestnik. Oct. 

tussian diplomatic correspondence in the eighteenth century, continued.—Russk. 
Starina. Sept.—Nov. 

The English press and the relations to it of the Russian diplomatic agents in the 
eighteenth century: by V. ALEKSANDRENKO.—Russk. Starina. Oct. 

Benjamin Franklin as an economist: by W. A. Werzen (maintaining that Franklin 

deserves a place in the history of early economic literature, and is the first Ameri- 

can who can properly be called an economist. Of his pamphlets one foreshadows 
the arguments by which the wage fund theory was overthrown ; another shows that 
he was on the trail of that principle in finance which later became the corner-stone 
of Ricardo’s theory of money; a third anticipates Turgot’s explanation of natural 
interest on capital; and a fourth suggested to Malthus the influence of a high 
standard of living as a check to the increase of population].—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Stud. in polit. and hist. Se. xiii. 9. 
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Notes on the foreign policy of Russia in the beginning of the reign of Catherine IT: 
by N. D. Cuecuunin.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Oct. 

Frederick William II and the antecedents of the treaty of Basel: by P. Bamuuev [laying 
stress on the king’s isolation and his financial difticulties].—Hist. Zft. lxxv. 2. 

Recent works on the Crimean war.—Edinb. Rev. 374. Oct. 

Prince Cherkaski and the civil government of Bulgaria, 1877-1878: by D. ANucHIN 
(continued).—Russk. Starina. Oct., Nov. 

Freeman, Froude, and Seeley (chiefly on the first-named].—Quart. Rev. 364. Oct. 


France 


The foundation of the monastery of St. Magloire at Paris: by R. Menuet [who argues 
that the ‘ Translatio s. Maglorii’ is merely an extract from the ‘ Fragmentum His- 
toriae Francicae’ published by Duchesne; prints the text with a collation of vari- 
ants ; and maintains that the foundation of the monastery at Paris took place, not 
in 950 or 965, but about 980].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 3, 4. 

The Church of Bordeaux during the last century of the English dominion [1350-1450] 
by E. Aunain —Rev. Quest. hist. lviii. 2. Oct. (published also in English, Dubl. 
Rev., N.S.,15. Oct.) 

Jean Meschinot, his life and works ; his satires against Louis XI: by A. pE 1a Bor- 
peRIE. II: His works [with extracts].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 3, 4. 

Documents relating to Jacques de Beawne-Semblancgay [1505-1529]: printed by A. 
Sront.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvi. 3, 4. 

Was it the practice to drag the bodies of protestants who died without the sacraments 
through the streets on hurdles? by N. Weiss [who maintains that this was done 
literally, not by means of effigies].—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliv. 10. Oct. 

Florian during the revolution: by F. A. Autarp [with new documents].—Révol. 
Fran¢. xv. 4. Oct. 

-apers concerning the arrest of the brothers Rabaut de Saint-Etienne and Rabaut- 
Pomier [1793] and the latter’s vote on the condemnation of Louis XVI: printed by 
N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xliv. 10. Oct. 

Barras’ Memoirs.—Edinb. Rev. 374. Oct. 

Pierre Bonnassieux ({t 3 May 1895]: obituary notices and bibliography.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lvi. 3, 4. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 

History of the village community in Hungary: by K. TacAnyt.—Ungar. Rev. 1895, p. 
101. 

A contemporary notice of the Golden Bull [1356]: by M.Jansen. [The constitution was 
hitherto believed to have been alluded to by but one writer of the time, Werner of 
Liége, and by him quite cursorily: it now appears that the Westphalian chronicler, 
Leopold of Northof, also mentions it, and cites the chapter ‘ de diffidationibus.’})— 
Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

Historical poems of Nicolas Petschacher (illustrating the time from the death of the 
emperor Sigismund, 1437, to the battle of Varna, 1444, and in particular the religious 
conflict in Bohemia and the dynastic disputes in Bohemia and Hungary]: printed 
by J. Hurmer.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 4. 

Tie Bavarian policy in the war of the league of Schmalkalden [1546-1547], and its 
antecedents: by S. Rrezter.—Abhandl. hist. Cl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. xxi. 1. 

Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria and his home government: by S. Rrezuer [printing a 
document on the financial situation, 1557].—Abhandl. hist. Cl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. 
=a. 1. : 

The injury done to the Rhine fisheries by the Dutch in the second half of the sixteenth 
century [illustrated by documents, 1558-1566]: by G. von Bexow.—Zft. Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch. iv. 1. 

The life and writings of Johannes zum Wege (a Via) [t c. 1582], a controversialist 
of the sixteenth century: by F. W. E. Rora.—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 

The ‘ Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland’ as illustrating the contests at Cologne 

[1576-1583]: by M. Lossen.—Hist. Zft. lxxv. 1. 
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Johann Philipp, elector of Mainz, and the Marienburg alliance of 1671-1672: by M. 
LaNDWEHR VON Pracenav. I: The policy of Mainz from 1668 to March 1671. II: 
The provisional constitution of 1671-1672.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. 
xvi. 4. 

Frederick William I and Leopold of Anhalt-Dessaw: by O. Kravsxe.—Hist. Zft. 
lxxv. 1. 

On the history of the prince-primate Karl, Freiherr von Dalberg: by K., Freiherr von 
Hertiine [discussing the constitutional difficulties involved in the transference of 
the primatial see from Mainz to Ratisbon. Dalberg first hoped to secure an 
ecclesiastical successor, then to transmit the rule of his primatial state to his 
nephew Emmerich Joseph von Dalberg ; but Napoleon in 1810 designed it for his 
stepson Eugéne Beauharnais}].—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The gild merchant of Shrewsbury: by W. Cunntncuam [who prints a thirteenth 
century roll of the gild, showing that it included retail tradesmen and artisans].— 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S. ix. 

English universities and the reformation: by L. C. CasarteL1.—Dublin Rev., N. 8. 
15. Oct 

The reformation at the accession of queen Elizabeth, and the resistance of the Roman 
catholic clergy: by J. Forses Lerru [who gives lists (1) of deans, archdeacons, 
heads of colleges, and London clergymen, (2) of priests throughout the country, 
who resisted the religious change].—Rev. Quest. hist. lviii. 2. Oct. 

The English Benedictine martyrs of the sixteenth century: by C. A.—Rev. Bénéd. de 
Maredsous, xii. 10. 

The Annandale family ; the earls and marquesses of Annandale [on sir W. Fraser’s pri- 
vately printed work].—Edinb. Rev. 374. Oct. 

Cromwell before Edinburgh [1650] ; ‘ Gogar Feight’: by W. S. Doveras.—Scott. Rev. 
lii. Oct. 

The London Revolution Society: by E, Pantset.—Révol. Frang. xv. 4. Oct. 

The history of canals in England: by G. Coun.—Nachr. kon. Gesellsch. Wiss. Git- 
tingen, 1894. 4. 


Italy. 


The ancient history and topography of Naples illustrated from inscriptions: by A. 
Soerrano. III.—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 1 (continued from xix. 3). 

The migration of the name ‘ Calabria’: by M. Scuipa [who maintains that it was not 
transferred from the eastern to the western extremity of the Italian peninsula, as 
C. Dieh] held, consequently upon the conquest of the former by Romuald of Bene- 
vento; but was first extended a little earlier, so as to include both extremities in a 
single ducatus Calabriae, and then limited, by the progress of the Lombard ad- 
vance, to the western portion and to the southern point of the eastern].—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xx. 1. 

Charter of Geoffrey, count of Lecce [1082]: printed by G. Guerriert.—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xx. 1. 

Studies on the ancient constitution of Florence [the origins of free government; the 
commune and bishopric; the consular courts]: by P. Sanrin1.—Arch. stor. Ital., 
5th ser., xvi. 

Conradin’s march to the battle-field of Alba, near Tagliacozzo [1268]: by E. Sackur 
[who explains the phrase per Tecli partes, in Charles of Anjou’s report to the pope, 
by ‘Ciculi’ (the ancient Aequiculi), the name for the district on the middle Salto, 
and confirms Ficker’s general results with regard to the line of march].—Hist. Zft. 
lxxv. 1. 

The Quirini-Tiepolo conspiracy of 1310: by V. Lazzarrt [on the later fortunes of 
some of the sentenced, and the measures of the Ten to protect itself from 
vengeance].—N. Arch. Venet. x. i. 

Documents concerning Urban V and Joanna I of Naples [1362-1370]: printed by F. 
Crerasouit. I-IIL: [1362-1365].—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 1-3. 
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The ‘ quinternioni feudali’ [or registers of royal licenses for investitures or sales of 
fiefs, &c.] in the Neapolitan archives [dating from the Aragonese dynasty]: by N. 
Barone [who describes their compass, custody, and arrangement].—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xx. 1. 

The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion of John of Anjou: by E. 
Nounzante. XII, XIII [1458-1461}.—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 2, 3 (continued from 
xix. 4). 

Notices concerning Neapolitan writers and artists of the Aragonese period: by E. 
Pércopo. VI: Giovanni Albino, Francesco di Giorgio Martini, Giovanni Pardo, Giu- 
liano di San Gallo, Porcellio Pandone, Benedetto da Maiano, and Costantino Las- 
caris.—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 2 (continued from xix. 4). 

An unpublished letter of Pier Candido Decembrio on Carmagnola {a reply to the 
panegyric of Decembrio’s rival Guarino].—-N. Arch. Venet. x. 1. 

Diploma of Charles VIII to the Signoria of Florence (27 Nov. 1494, granting the right 
to the Signori and their descendants of adding to their arms the cross of Jerusalem 
between two lilies of France]: by C. Paots.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xvi. 

Summary of the acts of the chancery of Charles VIII at Naples [1495]: by E. O. 
Mastroganni.—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 1-3. 

The dispute at Naples touching the cowl of St. Anthony of Padua [begun in 1628]: by 
G. p. B.—Arch. stor. Napol. xx. 2. 

Memoir of count Strassoldo, addressed to prince Metternich, on the state of affairs and 


of opinion in Lombardy in 1820: printed by A. Stern.—Zft. Social-Wirthsch.- 
Gesch. iv. 1. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Bibliographical survey of the monasteries of Belgium existing previously to the nine- 
teenth century: by H. Hospry.— Mess. Sciences hist. Belg. 1895. 2. 

Utrecht in the tenth and eleventh centuries: by B. J. L. de Geer van Jurraas [on its 
bishops from Baldric to Conrad).—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 3rd 
ser. ix. 1. 

Lambert le Bégue: by P. Frevericg [supplementary notice, correcting U. Robert’s 
‘ Bullaire du pape Calixte II,’ and throwing fresh light on the religious condition 
of the country of Liége at the end of the twelfth century].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 
3rd ser. xix. p. 990. 

Contributions to the history of the religious movement in the Netherlands in the second 
half of the fourteenth century: by W. Precer [on Gerrit Groote and his school. 
Sixteen letters by Groote are printed from a manuscript at the Hague, with other 
illustrative pieces].—Abhandl. hist. Cl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. xxi. 1. 

Cornelis Block’s chronicle of the house of canons regular at Utrecht [written about 
1535]: edited by J. G. C. Joostinc.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. 
Utrecht, xvi. 

The municipal accounts of Hattem in Guelders [1460-1487]: printed by F. A. Horrer. 
Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xvi. 

Extracts from sermons éc. of pastor Jacob Buyck on the attitude of the Roman 
catholic community and of the government of Amsterdam in 1578: printed by R. 
Frurm.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xvi. 

‘ Baleus Carfenna Hylander,’ the author of the ‘ Oratio de pacanda et componenda 
republica ad Belgas’ (1578): by H. G. Kuzyn [who takes the pseudonym as an 
anagram of Abelus Frankena, one of the founders of the Athenaeum at Franeker 
and envoy from the States General to queen Elizabeth in 1596].—Arch. Nederl. 
Kerkgesch. v. 3. 

Michael van Isselt (the writer of the ‘ Mercurius Gallobelgicus,’ found to be ortw 
Doccomensis but origine Amersfortius}: by J. H. Horman.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. 
en Oudheidk., 3rd ser. ix. 1. 

Two memoirs of Gerrit Schaep Pietersz. on the government of Amsterdam (1642, 1655]: 
printed by G. W. Kernxamp.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xvi. 
Prince William II’s plan of campaign after his attack on Amsterdam in 1650: by 

R. Frum.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 3rd ser. ix. 1. 
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Victor Considérant, the French socialist, in Belgium: by E. Discatuixs [on his 
influence on the democratic movement in that country].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 
3rd ser. xxix. p. 705. 


Russia 


The political assemblies in medieval Russia: by F. pz Rocca.—Rev. hist. lix.2. Nov. 

The gradual binding of the Russian peasant to the soil: by N. Desotsxt [who finds traces 
of it before the wlozhenie of the emperor Alexis].—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Nov. 

The origin of criminal law in tne grand duchy of Moscow: by V. Kurprnovsk1.— 
Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Oct. 

A Russian socialist of the seventeenth century: by 8S. Aprtanov [an account of the 
career of the well-known Stenka Razin on the banks of the Volga].—Istorich. 
Viestnik. Oct. 

The siege of Ochakov in 1788 (from the diary of an eye-witness].—Russk. Starina. 
Sept. 

The imam Schamyl in Russia: by A. Rinpin.—Istorich. Viestnik. Nov. 

Memoirs of M. Olshevski, continued (giving an account of the war in the Caucasus, 
1854-1866].—Russk. Starina. Sept., Oct. 


Spain 


Burke’s ‘ History of Spain.’—Edinb. Rev. 374. Oct. 

Village communities in Spain.—Quart. Rev. 364. Oct. 

The first Castilian inquisitor: by H. C. Lea [on an attempt of Sixtus IV to appoint 
an inquisitor in 1475, frustrated by Ferdinand and Isabella].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. i. 1. 


America and Colonies 


The Huguenot setilement at the Cape of Good Hope: by captain W. H. Hinve [who 
gives a list of Huguenot families there drawn up by the late C. C. de Villiers].— 
Proc. Huguenot Soc. Lond. v. 2. 

The French in Canada: the early years of Bougainville and the seven years’ war : by 
R. pe Keratiam. II: The capitulatlon of Fort Guillaume Henri (Fort George) 
[1757].— Rev. hist. lix. 1. Nov. 

The beginnings of exchange in Polynesia: by A., Freiherr von WaLTERSHAUSEN.—Zft. 
Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. iv. 1. 

Western state-making in the revolutionary era: by F. J. Turner [an account, accom- 
panied by a map, of projects for establishing new states between 1772 and 1789].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. i. 1. 

The party of the loyalists in the American revolution by M.C. Trier [examining the 

principles of the loyalists, as found on their own literature].—Amer. Hist. Rev. i. 1. 
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List of Recent Hrstorical Publications 


I, GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Acton (lord). A lecture on the study of 
modern history. Pp. 142. London: 
Macmillan. 

Bonvatot (E.) Histoire du droit et des 
institutions de la Lorraine et des trois 
évéchés [843-1789]. Pp. 393. Paris: 
Pichcn. 10 f. 

Bortero (E.) Prudenza di stato o maniero 
di governo di Giovanni Botero. Pp. 
lxxvii, 551. Milan: Hoepli. 6 m. 

Bruemans (H.) Vers!ag van een onder- 
zoek in Engeland naar archivalia be- 
langrijk voor de geschiedenis van 
Nederland. Pp. 516,63. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 

Buys (J. T.) Studién over staatkunde 
en staatsrecht. II, 3, 4. Pp. 321- 
591, portr. Arnhem. 

Catmette (G.) Ephémérides historiques, 
littéraires, scientifiques, etc. [1300- 
1895]. Pp.376. Paris: Hachette. 4 f. 

Ercuruat (E.d’). Souveraineté du peuple 
et gouvernement. Pp. 264. Paris: 
Alean. 3°50 f. 

Frou (de) & Gamurarp. Beschrijving van 
middelnederlandsche en andere hand- 
schriften die in Engeland bewaard 
worden. Pp. 234. Ghent: Siffer. 2f. 

Frevunncer (J.) Geschichtliche Bilder 
und Vortriige: Beitriige zum Unterricht 
in der Geschichte. Pp. 334. Leipzig: 
Diirr. 3m. 

Guieve (G.) Inventaire sommaire des 
archives départementales antérieures 
& 1790. Rhone. Archives ecclésias- 
tiques. I: Ordre de Malte; langue 
d’Auvergne. Pp. 395. Lyons: Georg. 
4to. 12f. 

Hetnemann (O. von). Die Handschriften 
der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
biittel, beschrieben. II, 2: Die Augus- 
teischen MHandschriften. Pp. 364, 
plates. Wolfenbiittel: Zwissler. 15m. 

Hotper(A.) Die Handschriften der gross- 
herzoglichen badischen Hof- und 
Landes-Bibliothek in Karlsruhe. Bei- 


lage IIL: Die Durlacher und Rastatter 
Handschriften. Pp. 206. Karlsruhe: 
Groos. 4m. 

LapannE (H.L.) Catalogue général des 
manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
de France. Départements. XXVIII: 
Avignon. II. Pp. 835. Paris: Plon. 
12 f. 

Letovrneat (C.) La guerre dans les di- 
verses races humaines. Pp. 587. 
Paris: Battaille. 9 f. 

LorHrincen, Summarisches Inventar des 
Bezirksarchivs von, vor 1799. Abthei- 
lung H. Pp. 455. Strassburg: Triibner. 
9 m. 

Martini (P.) Catalogo dei manoscritti 
greci esistenti nelle biblioteche italiane. 
I,2. Milan: Hoepli. 8°50 1. 

MétanGes Julien Havet; recueil de tra- 
vaux d’érudition dédiés 4 la mémoire 
de Julien Havet. Pp. 782, plates. 
Paris: Leroux. 25 f. 

Mier (K.) Mappae mundi. Die iltes- 
ten Weltkarten herausgegeben und 
erliutert. IIL: Die kleineren Welt- 
karten. Pp. 160, 74 ill. Stuttgart: 
Roth. 7:20 m. 

Movrin (E.) Récits lorrains: histoire 
des ducs de Lorraine et de Bar. Pp. 
406. Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 3°50 f. 

Mutter (S.) De Germaansche volken 
bij Julius Honorius en anderen. Pp. 
39, map. Amsterdam. 

Scuerer (C.) Relation des voyages a la 
céte occidentale d’Afrique d’Alvise de 
Ca da Mosto [1455 1457]. Paris: Le- 
roux. 7°50 f. 

Wavuwermays (général). Histoire de l’école 
cartographique belge et anversoise du 
seiziéme siécle. Pp. 402, 471, 15 
plates. Brussels: Institut national de 
géographie. 15 f. 

ZenkER (E. V.) Der Anarchismus: kri- 
tische Geschichte der anarchistischen 
Theorie. Pp. 258. Jena: Fischer. 
5 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


ArayptiscHe Urkunden aus den kinigli- 
chen Museen zu Berlin: Koptische und 
arabische Urkunden. I, 1. Pp. 30. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 2°40 m. 


Crermont-Ganneav (C.) Etudes d’ar- 
chéologie orientale. I,3. Ill. Paris: 
Bouillon. 4to. 5f. 

Eeypte antique, Catalogue des monu- 
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ments et inscriptions del’. Premiére 
partie: Haute-Egypte. II: Kom Om- 
bos. Pp. 388, 511 ill. Vienna. (Paris: 
Leroux. 52 f.) 

Hewitt (J.) The ruling races of pre- 
historic times in India, South-Western 
Asia, and Southern Europe. II. Pp. 
417. Westminster: Constable. 12/. 

JosEPHI (Flavii) Opera, ed. B. Niese. 
VII: Index. Pp. 87. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 4m. 

———— Recognovit B. Niese. Editio 

minor. VI: De bello Judaico libri VI 

et index. Pp. 576. Berlin: Weidmann. 

8 m. 


Lawrence (W.R.) The valley of Kash- 


mir. Pp. 478, maps andill. Lon- 
don: Frowde. 4to. 12). 
NEDERLANDSCH - INDISCH plakaatboek 


[1602-1811]. Door J. A. van der Chijs. 


Ill. GREEK AND 


ARISTOTELIS TloArreia *A@nvaiwv. Iterum 
edidit F. Blass. Pp. xxxi, 123. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1°50 m. 

Bryver (J. J.) Laurion: die attischen 
Bergwerke im Alterthum. Pp. 54, map. 
Laibach: Fischer. 1:25 m. 

Bucxier (W. H.) The origin and history 
of contract in Roman law down to the 
end of the republican period. Pp. 240. 
Cambridge: University Press. 3/6. 

Bipincer (M.) Ammianus Marcellinus 
und die Eigenart seines Geschichts- 


werkes. Pp. 44. Leipzig: Freytag. 
4to. 2°50 m. 
Busott (G.) Griechische Geschichte bis 


zur Schlacht bei Chaeroneia. II: Die 
iiltere attische Geschichte und die Per- 
serkriege. 2nded. Pp. 814. Gotha: 
Perthes. 13 m. 

Catiecari (E.) Delle fonti per la storia 
di Alessandro Severo. Pp. 151. Padua: 
tip. Prosperini. 16mo. 

CaretteE (E.) Les assemblées provinciales 
de la Gaule romaine. Pp. 503. Paris: 
Picard. 6 f. 

Ciccort: (E.) Il processo di Verre: un 
capitolo di storia romana. Pp. 240. 
Milan: Giachetti. 3°50 1. 

Garpner (P.) & Jevons (F. B.) A manual 
of Greek antiquities. Pp. 748, ill. 
London: Griffin. 16/. 

Heropotvus. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 


LIST OF RECENT 








Jan. 


IX-XIII. Batavia. (The Hague: Nij- 
hoff.) 

Ramsay (W.M.) The cities and bishoprics 
of Phrygia, being an essay of the Jocal 
history of Phrygia from the earliest 
times to the Turkish conquest. I. Pp. 


352. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18/. 
Rocers (R. W.) Outlines of the history 
of early Babylonia. Pp. 71. Leip- 


zig: Stauffer. 2m. 

Scuatt (E.) Die Staatsverfassung der 
Juden auf Grund des Alten Testaments 
und namentlich der fiinf Biicher Moses. 
I: Mosaisches Recht; Staat, Kirche, 
und Eigentum in Israel. Pp. 382. 
Leipzig: Deichert. 5 m. 

Wicker (H.) Vélker und Staaten des 
alten Orients. II: Geschichte Israels 
in Einzeldarstellungen. I. Pp. 226. 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 7:50 m. 





ROMAN HISTORY 


books, with introd., notes, &c., by R. 
W. Macan. 2 vol. Pp. cxx, 396, 341, 
maps. London: Macmillan. 32/. 

Mauri (A.) I cittadini lavoratori dell’ At- 
tica nei secoli V e VI a. C. Milan: 
Hoepli. 3 f. 

Meyer (P.) Der rémische Konkubinat 
nach den Rechtsquellen und den In- 
schriften. Pp. 196. Leipzig: Teubner. 
5 m. 


Norprn (R.) Die diussere Politik Spartas 


zur Zeit der ersten Perserkriege. Pp. 
93. Upsala: Lundequist. (2 m.) 
Sarwey (O. von) & Herrner (F.) Der 


obergermanisch-raetische Limes des 
Rémerreiches, herausgegeben von. II. 
Pp. 44, plates. Heidelberg: Petters. 
4to. 4m. 

Tacrt1 (Publi Corneli) Opera quae super- 
sunt, rec. J.C. Orellius. Il: Germania; 
Dialogus de claris oratoribus ; Agricola ; 
Historiae. Ed. alteram curaverunt H. 
Schweizer - Sidler, G. Andresen, C. 
Meiser. Pp. 572. Berlin: Calvary. 

Touran (J.) Les cités romaines de la 
Tunisie: essai sur l’histoire de la colo- 
nisation romaine dans l’Afrique du 
Nord. Pp. 418, 2 plates. Paris: 
Thorin. 12 f. 

VantaER (M.) La fin d’un peuple: la 
dépopulation de l’Italie au temps d’Au- 
guste. Paris: Thorin. 7:50 f. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


Recen- 
Leipzig : 


BEneEpicr1 regula monachorum. 
suit E. Woelfflin. Pp. 85. 
Teubner. 1°60 m. 

Buapé (J. F.) Géographie politique du 
sud-ouest dela Gaule franque au temps 
des rois d’Aquitaine. Pp. 52. Agen: 
impr. Lamy. 

Catuinict de vita S. Hypatii liber. 
188. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 m. 
Caro (G.) Genua und die Miichte am 
Mittelmeer [1257-1311]: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des dreizehnten Jahr- 


Pp. 


hunderts. I. Pp. 414. Halle: Niemeyer. 
10 m. 

Cravsen (J.) Papst Honorius III [1216- 
1227. Pp.413. Bonn: Hauptmann. 5m. 

Coxvccr (G.) Un nuovo poema latino 
dell’ undecimo secolo: la vita di Ansel- 
mo da Baggio e il conflitto fra il sacer- 
dozioeVimpero. Pp. 284. Rome: tip. 
delle Mantellate. 

Comparett1 (D.) Vergil in the middle 
ages. Transl. by E. F. M. Benecke. 
Pp. 376. London: Sonnenschein. 7/6. 
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Crécut (G. R.) Le concile de Clermont 
en 1095 et la premiére croisade. Pp. 
280. Clermont-Ferrand: Bellet. 

CrorsabEs, Recueil des historiensdes: His- 
toriens occidentaux. V. Pp. clvi, 923. 
Paris: impr. nationale (Klincksieck).Fol. 

Daun (F.) Die Koénige der Germanen. 
VII: Die Franken unter den Merovin- 
gern. 3. Pp.581. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hirtel. 15 m. 

GiesEeBRecHt(Wilhelm von). Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit. VI: Die letzten 
Zeiten Kaiser Friedrichs des Rothbarts. 
Herausgegeben und fortgesetzt von B. 
von Simson. Pp. 814. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 16°40 m. 

Grecorovius (Ferdinand). History of the 
city of Rome in the middleages. Transl. 
by Annie Hamilton. III. Pp. 562. 
London: Bell. 6). 

Harnack (A.) Das Edict des Antonius 
Pius : eine bisher nicht erkannte Schrift 
Novatian’s vom Jahr 249-250 (‘Cy- 
prian,’ de laude martyrii). (Texte und 
Untersuchungen. XIII, 4.) Pp. 64, 
58. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4m. 

Hem (N.) Der heilige Antonius von 
Padua; sein Leben und seine Ver- 
ehrung ausfiihrlich und nach authen- 
tischen Quellen und Urkunden geschrie- 
ben. Pp. 533. Kempten: Késel. 6°60m. 

Innocent! papae XI Epistolae ad principes 
annis VI-XIII [24. Sept. 1681 bis 6. 
Aug. 1689]. Ed. F. J. J. Berthier. I, II. 
Pp. lv, 468, 514. Rome: Spithoever. Fol. 

Kampers (F.) Kaiserprophetieen und Kai- 
sersagen im Mittelalter: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Kaiseridee. 
(Historische Abhandlungen. VIII.) Pp. 
262. Munich: Liineburg. 8 m. 

Krrescu (J.P.) Die Finanzverwaltung des 
Kardinalkollegiums im dreizehnten und 
vierzehnten Jahrhundert. (Kirchenge- 
schichtliche Studien. II, 4.) Minster : 
Schéningh. 3 m. 

Kunze (J.) Marcus Eremita: ein neuer 
Zeuge fiir das altkirchliche Taufbe- 
kenntnis. Pp. 211. Leipzig: Dérffling 
& Franke. 6m. 

Laporre (A.) L’Europe et le saint-siége 
4 l’époque Carolingienne. I: Le pape 
Jean VIII [872-882]. Pp. 371. Paris: 
Picard. 7-50 f. 


oa 


Loewe (H.) Richard von San Germano 
und die ailtere Redaktion seiner Chronik. 
Pp. 100. Halle: Niemeyer. 

Mienon (A.) Les origines de la scolas- 
tique et Hugues de Saint-Victor. II. 
Pp. 410. Paris: Lethielleux. 12 f. 

MontTaLeMBERT (count de). The monks 
of the West, from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard. With intr. by F. A. Gasquet. 
6vol. London: Nimmo. 42/. 

Pauiorrr (G.) La morte d’Arrigo VII di 
Lussemburgo secondo la tradizione. Pp. 
166. Montepulciano: tip. Unione co- 
operativa. 2°50 1. 

PrreNNE(H.) L/origine des constitutions 
urbaines au moyen iige. Pp.77. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou : Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

PuatH (K.) Die Kénigspfalzen der Me- 
rowinger und Karolinger. I: Dispar- 
gum. Pp. 64. Berlin: Siebert. 4to. 

Porrtuast (A.) Bibliotheca historica medii 
aevi. Wegweiser durch die Geschichts- 
werke des europiiischen Mittelalters 
bis 1500. 2nd ed. I,1. Pp. cexlviii, 
320. Berlin: Weber. 12 m. 

Procutron legum pubblicato a cura di F. 
Brandileone e V. Puntoni. (Fonti per 
la storia d’Italia. Leggi: Secolo XII.) 
Pp. 351. Rome: Sede dell’ Istituto 
storico italiano. 

Rasupau (H.). The universities of Europe 
in the middle ages. 2 vol. Pp. 562, 832, 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 45/. 

ScHLuMBERGER (F.) Mélanges d’archéo- 
logie byzantine. J. Plates. Paris: 
Leroux. 16 f. 

Scunerer (P.) Fontes iuris ecclesiastici 
novissimi; Decreta et canones sacro- 
sancti oecumenici concilii Vaticani, una 
cum selectis constitutionibus pontificiis 
aliisque documentis ecclesiasticis. Pp. 
136. Ratisbon: Pustet. 1°60 m. 

Snorrt Srurueson. Heimskringla. III. 
London: Quaritch. 7/6. 

Sparrow-Simpson (W. J.) Lectures on 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Pp. 257. 
London: Masters. 5/. 

Sremy(A.) Johannes Hus: ein Zeit- und 
Charakterbildaus dem fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Pp. 232. Halle: Waisenhaus. 
2°40 m. 

Trompertt (U.) L’edito di Teodorico. 
Pp. 85. Verona. 


V. HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


BENEDETTI (comte). Essais displomati- 
ques. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Cran (V.) Italia e Spagna nel secolo 
XVIII: Giovambattista Conti e aleune 
relazioni letterarie fra l’Italia e la Spa- 
gna nella seconda meta del settecento. 
Pp. 370. Turin. 

Ciercg (J. de). Recueil des traités de 
la France publié sous les auspices du 
Ministére des affaires étrangéres. XIX: 
1891-1893. Paris: Pedone. 25 f. 

Dewetace (L.) La Belgique et la révolu- 
tion francaise. Pp. 260. Louvain : Istas. 
3°50 f. 


Gaturer (A. de). César Borgia, duc de 
Valentinois, et documents inédits sur 
son séjour en France. Paris: Picard. 
4 f. 

Hanrzscu (V.) Deutsche Reisende des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. (Leipziger 
Studien aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte. 
I, 4.) Pp. 140. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 3-20 m. 

Kovatevski (M.) I dispacci degli ambascia- 
tori veneti alla corte di Francia durante 
la rivoluzione. I. Pp. 516. Turin: 
Bocca. 7 1. 

Kress (L.) & Moris (H.) Campagnes dans 
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les Alpes pendantla révolution, d’aprés 
les archives des états-majors francais 
et austro-sarde. Pp. 402, plates. Paris : 
Plon. 18 f. 

LarrLeur DE Kermarncant. L'ambassade 
de France en Angleterre sous Henry 
IV: Mission de Christ. de Harlay, 
comte de Beaumont [1602-1605]. 2 vol. 
Paris: Didot. 15). 

Lauvre (P.) Souvenirs de la vie militaire 
du lieutenant général baron L. J. La- 
hure [1787-1815]. Pp. 355. Paris: 
Lahure. 7:50f. 

Lesrun (général). Souvenirs militaires 
[1866-1870]: préliminaires de la guerre ; 
missions en Belgique et 4 Vienne. Pp. 
338. Paris: Dentu. 7:50 f. 

Lemotpu (E.) Die Schlacht bei Jena. Pp. 
100, maps. Jena: Frommann. 1°40 m. 

Leseune (général). Mémoires publiés 
par G. Bapst. I: 1792-1809. II: 
1809-1814. Paris: Didot. 12mo. 
Each 3°50 f. 

Liypver (T.) Der Krieg gegen Frankreich 
und die EKinigung Deutschlands. Pp. 
163,ill. Berlin: Asher. 4to. 4m. 

Mato (C.) Précis de la campagne de 1815 
dans les Pays-Bas. Pp. 304. Brussels : 
Falck. 5f. 

NonriaturBertcuTe aus Deutschland, 
nebst erginzenden Aktenstiicken 
[1585-1590]. I: Die Kélner Nuntiatur. 
1: Bonomi in Kéln, Santonio in der 
Schweiz, die Strassburger Wirren. 
Herausgegeben von S. Ehses und A. 
Meister. Pp. lxxxv, 402. Paderborn : 
Schoeningh. 15 m. 

Otvart (marqués de). Coleccién de los 
tratados, convenios, y documentos 
internacionales celebrados por nuestros 
gobiernos con los estados extranjeros 


desde el reinado de Doiia Isabel II 
hasta nuestros dias. Gobiernos con- 
stituidos [1868-1874]. Pp. 381. Madrid : 
Fé. 4to. 

PirckHEIMEr’s (Wilibald) Schweizerkrieg. 
Herausgegeben von K. Riick. Beige- 
geben ist Pirckheimer’s bisher unedierte 
Autobiographie. Pp. 160. Munich: 
Franz. 3 m. 

Reap (C.) Lafayette, Washington, et les 
protestants de France [1785-1787]. Pp. 
58. Paris: Société de Vhistoire du 
protestantisme frangais. 

Rousset. Histoire générale de la guerre 
franco-allemande [1870-1871]. IV_VI. 
Paris: Librairie illustrée. Each 7°50 f. 

Séevr (général comte de). Mémoires. III : 
Du Rhin a Fontainebleau. New ed. 
Paris: Didot. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Storr (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de Mar- 
tens. 2¢ série. XX,1. Pp. 281. Git- 
tingen: Dieterich. 11°40 m. 

Srruck (W.) Das Biindniss Wilhelms von 
Weimar mit Gustav Adolf. Pp. 158, 
lxxix. Stralsund: Kénigliche Regie- 
rungs Buchdruckerei. 4:50 m. 

VENETIANISCHE Depeschen vom Kaiser- 
hofe. III. Bearbeitet von G. Turba. Pp. 
xxxvii, 778. Vienna: Tempsky. 

Vizeretty (E. A.) The true story of the 
chevalier d’Eon. Pp. 358, portraits, 
&c. London: Tylston & Edwards. 

Wiese (G. G.) Zur Geschichte der Preis- 
revolution des sechzehnten und sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts (Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Beitriige. IT, 2). 
Pp. 419. Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. 
9 m. 


A. FRANCE 


Baver (J.) Napoleon I und seine militiri- 
schen Proklamationen. Pp. 68. Mu- 
nich: Kellerer. 1m. 

Burp (0.) Les chartes de Saint-Bertin, 
d’aprés le grand cartulaire de dom 
Charles Joseph Dewitte, publiées ou 
analysées. III, 3. Pp. 353-600. Saint- 
Omer: impr. d’Homont. 4to. 6 f. 

BovurrienneE. Mémoires sur Napoléon. 
III: Le directoire, le consulat, l’empire, 
et la restauration. Paris: 18mo. 

Carx pE Samrt-Aymour (vicomte de). 
Notes et documents pour servir a l’his- 
toire d’une famille picarde au moyen 
Age : La maison de Caix. Paris : Cham- 
pion. 20 f. 

Caumon (A.) Histoire parlementaire des 
finances de la monarchie de Juillet. 
I, II. Paris: C., Lévy. Each 7°50 f. 

CaTHERINE DE Mépicts. Lettres, publiées 
par H. de la Ferriére. V: [1574-1577]. 
Paris: impr.nationale. 4to. 12f. 

Cuatamet (A.) Guerres de Napoléon 
[1800-1807] racontées par des témoins 
oculaires. Pp. 288, 47 ill. Paris: 
Didot. 3°50 f. 


Cuantetauze (R.) Louis XVII: son en- 
fance, sa prison, et sa mort au Temple, 
d’aprés des documents inédits des Ar- 
chives nationales. Pp. 378. Paris: 
Didot. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

CuarmassE (A. de) & Montaruor (P.) Ca- 
hiers des paroisses et communautés du 
bailliage d’Autun pour les états géné- 
raux de 1789. Pp. 95, 407. Autun: 
impr. Dejussieu. 

CiEeMENT-Smw0n (G.) Un capitaine de rou- 
tiers sous Charles VII: Jean de la Ro- 
che. Pp. 27. Besancon : impr. Jacquin. 

Covarp (E.) Inventaire sommaire des ar- 
chives départementales antérieures 4 
1790: Seine-et-Oise. Archives ecclési- 
astiques. Série G. Pp. 462. Ver- 
sailles: Cerf. 4to. 13 f. 

Davpet (E.) La police et les chouans 
sous leconsulat et l’empire [1800- 1815]. 
Paris: Plon. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Ducéré (E.) Histoire maritime de Ba- 
yonne: Les corsaires sous l’ancien ré- 
gime. Bayonne: Hourquet. 12 f. 

Esquerrrer (Arnaud) et Mriervinie.— 
Chroniques romanes des comtes de Foix 
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composées au quinziéme siécle et pu- 
bliées pour la premiére fois par F. Pas- 
quier et H. Courteault. Foix. (Paris: 
Picard.) 4 f. 

Forexrort (H.) Jean Balue, cardinal d’An- 
gers (1421-1491). (Bibliothéque de 
V’école des hautes études. CVI.) Paris: 
Bouillon. 7 f. 

Gurisert (L.) Nouveau recueil de regis- 
tres domestiques limousins et marchois. 
I. Limoges. (Paris: Picard.) 7-50 f. 

Guition (E.) Les complots militaires 
sous la restauration, d’aprés les docu- 
ments des archives. Paris: Plon.12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Gurraup (madame L). Recherches topo- 
graphiques sur Montpellier au moyen- 
age. 4 plans. Montpellier: Coulet. 8 f. 

JuuuiaNn (C.) Histoire de Bordeaux depuis 
les origines jusqu’en 1895. Pp. 804, 
32 plates. Bordeaux: Feret. 4to. 25 f. 

Larriev (D"). Cahiers des griefs rédigés 
par les communautés de Soule en 1789. 
Pau. (Paris: Lechevalier.) 7:50 f. 

Lesevr (abbé). Histoire de la ville et de 
tout le diocése de Paris. Rectifications 
&e. par. F. Bournon. III, I. Pp. 433- 
540. Paris: Champion. 5 f. 

Le Mans. — Cartulaire de Saint-Victeur au 
Mans, prieuré de l’abbaye du Mont- 
Saint-Michel [994-1400], publié par 
B. de Broussillon. Paris : Picard. 7-50 f. 

Lonenon (A.) Polyptyque de l’abbaye de 
Saint-Germain des Prés, rédigé au 
temps de l’abbé Irminon. Introduction. 
Pp. 412. Paris: Champion. 12 £. 

Martiy (L.) Le maréchal Canrobert. 
Paris: Lavauzelle. 3-50 f. 

Masson (F.) & Bract (G.) Napoléon in- 
connu : papiers inédits | 1786-1793}, ac- 
compagnés de notes sur la jeunesse de 
Napoléon (1769-1793). 2 vol. Pp. 
520, 541. Paris: Ollendorff. 15 f. 

Mazarin (cardinal). Lettres pendant son 
ministére, publiées par le vicomte 


d’Avenel. VIII. Pp. 839. Paris: impr. 
nationale. 4to. 12 f. 

Mérais (C.) Cartulaire de l’abbaye car- 
dinale de la Trinité de Vendéme. III. 
Paris: Picard. 12 f. 

Napoxron. Lettres 4 Joséphine pendant 
la premiére campagne d’Italie, le con- 
sulat, et ‘empire; et lettres de José- 
phine 4 Napoléon et 4 sa fille. Paris: 
Garnier. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Pasquier (chancelier). Mémoires. 2° par- 
tie: Restauration. IIL: [1824-1830]. 
VI. Pp. 491. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Pasquier (F.) Louis, dauphin, fils de 
Charles VII, et les routiers en Langue- 
doc [1439-1444]. Pp. 23. Foix: impr. 
Pomiés. 

Lettres de Louis XI relatives 4 sa 
politique en Catalogne [1461-1473]. 
Pp. 39. Foix: impr. Pomiés. 

Pits (grenadier). Journal de marche 
[1804-1814], recueilli et annoté par R. 
de Cisternes. Paris : Ollendorff. 7-50 f. 

Ravx (G.) La république et le concordat 
de 1801. Paris: Librairies-imprimeries 
réunies. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Saint-Srmon (duc de). Mémoires. Nou- 
velle éd. par A. de Boislisle. XI. Pp. 
625. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Serres (J. B.) Histoire de la révolution 
en Auvergne. II: Le nouveau régime. 
Ili: Extermination de la noblesse. 
Paris: Vic Amat. l6mo. Each 2f. 

Sciour (L.) Le directoire. I'¢ partie. 1, II: 
Les thermidoriens; Constitution de 
Van III; 18 fructidor. 2 vol. Pp. xlviii, 
728, 686. Paris: Didot. 16 f. 

Turesautt (général baron). Mémoires 
publiés d’aprés le manuscerit original 
par F. Calmettes. V: 1813-1820. Pp. 
525, portr. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Vocité (marquis de). Le duc de Bourgogne 
et Beauvillier, d’aprés des correspon- 
dances inédites. Pp. 44. Paris: impr. 
de Soye. 





B. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AverpunK (H.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Duisburg bis zur endgiiltigen Vereini- 
gung mit dem Hause Hohenzollern 
[1666]. Pp. 776, maps Duisburg: 
Ewich. 10m. 

Bapen und Hachberg, Regesten der Mark- 
grafen von [1050-1515]. Bearbeitet 
von R. Fester. VI-VIII. Pp. 345-529, 
57-120. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4to. Each 
4m. 

Bonk (H.) Die Stiidte und Burgen in Alt- 
preussen (Ordensgriindungen) in ihrer 
Beziehung zur Bodengestaltung. Pp. 
146, maps. Kénigsberg: Beyer. 4 m. 

Branpensurc.—Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte der inneren Poli- 
tik des Kurfiirsten Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Brandenburg. I,1. Pp. xxxiv, 932. 
Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. 24 m. 

Co.oene.—Reitriige zur Geschichte vor- 
nehmlich Kélns und der Rheinlande. Pp. 
406. Cologne : Du Mont-Schauberg. 8 m. 


EnGe~mann (A.) Der Civilprozess: Ge- 
schichte und System. II: Geschicht- 
des Civilprozesses. 3: Der romanische 
kanonische Prozess und die Entwicklung 
des Prozessrechts in Deutschland bis 
zum Erlass der deutschen Civilprozess- 
ordnung. Pp.117. Breslau: Koebner 
3°20 m. 

Enetert (S.) Der Miissinger Bauern- 
haufe und die Haltung der bedrohten 
Fiirsten: Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Bauernkrieges [1525]. Pp. 46. Wiirz- 
burg: Stuber. 1°20 m. 

Frrennaser (C. G.) Die evangelisch- 
kirchliche Union in Nassau; ihre Ent- 
stehung und ihr Wesen, nach den Akten 
dargestellt. Herausgegeben von A. 
Schroeder. Pp. 294. Wiesbaden: Lim- 
borch. 5m. 

Friepricn’s des Grossen, Die Kriege. 
Il: Der zweite schlesische Krieg [1744-5] 
1,2. Berlin: Mittler. 26 m. 
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Hasenéurt (V.) Deutschlands | siidést- 


liche Marken im zehnten, elften, und 
zwolften Jahrhundert. Pp. 144, 6 maps. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 4°40 m. 

Hernemann (O.) Beitriige zur Diplo- 
matik der ailteren Bischéfe von Hildes- 
heim [1130-1246]. Pp. 175. Mar- 
burg: Elwert. 4°50 m. 

JaEGER (J.) Die Cisterzienser-Abtei 
Ebrach zur Zeit der Reformation: Kir- 
chen- und kulturgeschichtliche Studie. 
Pp. 163. Erlangen: Junge. 2m. 

JANSEN (M.) Die Herzogsgewalt der Erz- 
bischéfe von Kéln in Westfalen seit dem 
Jahr 1180 bis zum Ausgange des vier- 
zehnten Jahrbunderts: eine verfas- 
sungsgeschichtliche Studie. (His- 
torische Abhandlungen. VIL.) Pp. 139. 
Munich: Liineburg. 4°60 m. 

Jerp (E.) Chasot: eine kritische Studie 
iiber die Schlachten bei Mollwitz und 
Hohenfriedberg. Pp. 47. Berlin: 
Liebel: 1m. 

OsnaBrickeR Geschichtsquellen. III: 
Annales mouasterii S. Clementis in 
Iburg collectore Mauro abbato; Die 
Iburger Klosterannalen des Abts Maurus 
Rost. Herausgegeben von C. Stiive. 
Pp. 308, 173. Osnabriick : Rackhorst. 
10 m. 

Pauuie (F. R.) Familiengeschichten des 
Hohenzollernschen Kaiserhauses. IV: 
Friedrich Wilhelm II, Kénig von Preus- 
sen. Pp. 366. Frankfurt an der Oder: 
Paulig. 3m. 

Pautsen (F.) Geschichte des Gelehrten- 
Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen 
und Universitiiten vom Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters bis zum Gegenwart. 2nd ed. I. 
Pp. 320. Leipzig: Veit. 7m. 

Pirer (O.) Burgenkunde: Forschungen 
iiber gesammtes Bauwesen und Ge- 
schichte der Burgen innerhalb des 
deutschen Sprachgebietes. Pp. 830, 
ill. Munich: Ackermann. 28 m. 
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Jan. 


Renme (P.) Das Liibecker Ober-Stadt- 
buch: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Rechtsquellen und des Liegenschafts- 
rechtes. Pp.415. Hanover: Helwing. 
8 m. 

REINHARDSTOTTNER (K. von). Forschungen 
zur Kultur- und Litteraturgeschichte 
Bayerns, herausgegeben von. III. 
Pp. 259. Ansbach: Eichinger. 6 m. 

Rrezuer (S.) Die bayerische Politik im 
schmalkaldischen Kriege. Pp. 112. 
Munich: Franz. 4to. 3.30 m. 

SaxonmaE regiae, Codex diplomaticus. 
II, 15: Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Grimma und des Klosters Nimbschen. 
Herausgegeben von L. Schmidt. Pp. 
439, 2 plates. Leipzig: Giesecke & 
Devrient. 4to. 24m. 

Scuuuin (P. F.) Die Frankfurter Land- 
gemeinden. Pp. 321. Frankfurt. 4m. 

Scuwinp (E. von) & Dopscu (A.) Ausge- 
wihlte Urkunden zur Verfassungs- 
geschichte der deutsch-ésterreichischen 
Erblande im Mittelalter. Pp. 475. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 12 m. 

SrrasspurG, Urkunden undAkten der Stadt. 
I: Urkundenbuch der Stadt Strassburg. 
V, 1: Politische Urkunden [1332-1365]. 
Bearbeitet von H. Witte & G. Wolf- 
ram. Pp. 520. Strassburg. Triibner. 
26 m. 

Tmix (A.) Die biuerliche Wirtschafts- 
verfassung des Vintschgaues vornehm- 
lich in der zweiten Hilfte des Mittel- 
alters. Pp. 280. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
4°80 m. 

Wevyue-Ermxe(A. von). Die rechtmissigen 
Ehen des hohen Adels des Heiligen 
Rémischen Reiches deutscher Nation. 
Pp. 319. Prague: Rivnac. (7 m.) 

Wusrmann (G.) Quellen zur Geschichte 
Leipzigs: Veréffentlichungen aus dem 
Archiv und der Bibliothek der Stadt 
Leipzig. II. Pp. 548, 7ill. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 10 m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Asranams (B. L.) The expulsion of the 
Jews from England in 1290. Pp. 84. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 2/6. 

Auprey (W.H.S.) The rise and growth 
of the English nation. II: 1399-1658. 
Pp. 512. London: Stock. 7/6. 

Brocrapxy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by 8S. Lee. XLV: Pereira-Pockrich. 
Pp. 457. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
15). 

Brown (P. Hume). John Knox. 2 vol. 
Pp. 380, 348. Edinburgh: Black. 24/. 

Carr (J. A.) The life and times of James 
Ussher, archbishop of Armagh. Pp. 
424. London: Gardner, Darton, & Co. 
10/6. 

Cotuins (W. E.), Lectures on archbishop 
Laud, together with a bibliography of 
Laudian literature, &c., ed. by. Pp. 
344, portr. London: Southey. 

CreicHton (M.) The early renaissance 





in England (Rede lecture, 1895). Pp. 
44. Cambridge: University Press. 1/. 

Dasent (A. J.) The history of St. James’s 
Square and the foundation of the 
western end of London. Pp. 312. 
London: Macmillan. 12/. 

Frerevson (J.) & Fereusson (R. M.) 
Records of the clan and name of Fer- 
gusson, Ferguson, and Fergus. Pp. 
617. Edinburgh: Douglas. Fol. 15/. 

Goutp (I. C.) The site of Camulodunum. 
Pp. 24. London: Marlborough. 1/. 

HistoricaL manuscripts commission. 
Fourteenth report. Appendix VIII: 
Manuscripts of Lincoln, Bury St. Ed 
munds, Hertford, and Great Grimsby 
corporations, and of the deans and 
chapters of Worcester and Lichfield. 
Pp. 345. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1/5. 

Jewitt (L.) The corporation plate and 
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insignia of office of the cities and towns 
of England and Wales. Ed. by W. H. 
St. J. Hope. 2 vol. Pp. 1, 646. London: 
Bemrose. 44/. 

Lavexton (J. K.) Nelson. Pp. 240, portr. 
London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Lawson (sir C.) The private life of Warren 
Hastings, first governor-general of 
India. Pp. 254, ill. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 10/6. 

Lorps, House of, Manuscripts of the 
[1692-1693]. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 14th report, appendix 
VI.) London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1/11. 

Maccunn (Florence A.) John Knox. Pp. 
227, portr. London: Methuen. 3/6. 
Macray (W. D.) Calendar of charters and 
documents relating to the possessions of 
Selborne and its priory, preserved in 
the muniment room of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. II. Pp. 138. Win- 

chester: Warren. 10/6. 

Maxower (F.) The constitutional history 
and constitution of the church of Eng- 
land. Engl. transl. Pp. 556. London: 
Sonnenschein. 15/. 

Martin (W.G. Wood). Pagan Ireland ; 
an archeological sketch : a handbook 
of Irish pre-Christian antiquities. Pp. 
718, ill. London: Longmans. 15/. 

More (sir Thomas). Utopia, in Latin 
from the edition of March 1518 and in 
English from the first edition of Ralph 
Robinson’s translation of 1551. Pp. 
448. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Monk (W.) The life of sir Henry Hal- 
ford, president of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Pp. 300. London: Long 
mans. 12/6. 

Napter (A. 8.) & Stevenson (W. H.) The 


Crawford collection of early charters 
and documents now in the Bodleian 
library, edited by. Pp. 167. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 4to. 

Rarr (R. 8.) The universities of Aber- 
deen: a history. Pp. 382. Aberdeen : 
Bisset. 4/. 

Raven (J. J.) The history of Suffolk. 
Pp. 296. London: Stock. 7/6. 

Scorianp and the commonwealth : letters 
and papers relating to the military 
government of Scotland [Aug. 1651- 
Dec. 1653]; edited with introd. and 
notes by C. H. Firth. (Publications of 
the Scottish History Society, XVIII.) 
Pp. lv, 383. Edinburgh: University 
Press. 

Sretey (sir J. R.) The growth of British 
policy: an historical essay. 2 vol. 
Pp. 436, 403, portr. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 12/. 

Srerren (G. F.) Studier dfver lénsyste- 
mets historia i England. I. - Pp. 207. 
Stockholm: Kéersner. 2°50 kr. 

TopuuntTeER (J.) Life of Patrick Sarsfield, 
earl of Lucan. Pp. 204. London: 
Unwin. 2/. 

Tratt.(H. D.) Social England, ed. by. 1V: 
From the accession of James I to the 
death of queen Anne. Pp. 640. Lon- 
don: Cassell. 17/. 

Untster, Annals of, otherwise Annals of 
Senat: a chronicle of Irish affairs, 
A.D. 431-1131; 1155-1541. IIL: [1379- 
1541]. Ed. with translation and notes, 
by B. MacCarthy. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 10/. 

Woopuovuse (R. I.) The life of John 
Morton, archbishop of Canterbury. Pp. 
168. 5/. 


D. ITALY 
(Including Savoy) 


Barraeuia (G.) I diplomi inediti relativi 
all’ ordinamento della proprieta fon- 
diaria in Sicilia sotto i Normanni e gli 
Svevi. Pp. 224. Palermo. 

Botoentnt (G.) Le relazioni tra la repub- 
blica di Firenze e la repubblica di 
Venezia nell’ ultimo ventennio del 
secolo XIV. Verona: Gozza & Cabi- 
anca. 1°75 1. 

Francescumnt (L.) Documenti inediti 
sulla storia della reggenza di Maria 
Cristina duchessa di Savoia. Rome: 
Unione cooperativa editrice. 51. 

Gaxsotto (F.) L’et& del Conte Verde in 
Piemonte secondo nuovi documenti 
[1350-1383]. Pp.264. Turin. 71. 

—— Lo stato sabaudo da Amedeo VIII 
ad Emanuele Filiberto. III: [1496- 
1504]. Pp. xl, 356. Turin: Roux. 
61 


Girersock (F.) Der Friede von Monte- 
bello und die Weiterentwickelung des 
Lombardenbundes. Pp. 122. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miiller. 3 m. 


Lacava (M.) Cronistoria documentata 
della rivoluzione in Basilicata del 1860 
e delle cospirazioni che la precedet- 
tero. Pp. 1065. Naples. 16mo. 
Marwortan (P.) Le royaume d’Etrurie 
{1801-1807.] Paris: Ollendorff. 7-50 f. 
Mast (E.) La monarchia di Savoia. 
Florence: Barbéra. 16mo. 2°50 1. 
Monte.ivs(O.) La civilisation primitive 
en Italie depuis Jlintroduction des 
métaux. Pp. 548. Stockholm. (Ber- 
lin: Asher.) 4to. (150 m.) 
Ocen1penE (G.) I capitoli della Zecca 
di Ferrara nel 1381; note e docu- 
menti. Pp. 77. Modena: tip. Vincenzi. 
Overmann (A.) Grifin Mathilde von 
Tuscien ; ihre Besitzungen : Geschichte 
ihres Gutes von 1115-1230 und ihre 
Regesten. Pp. 277. Innsbruck : 
Wagner. 6m. 
Sarpi (V.) La venerabile Maria Cristina 
di Savoja, regina delle due Sicilie. 
Pp. 189, portr. Rome. 4to. 
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Scuuuze (A.) Die langobardische Treu- 
hand und ihre Umbildung zur Testa- 
mentsvollstreckung. (Gierke’s ‘Unter- 
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